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Art. I.—1. Mémoires de la Cour @ Espagne sous le Regne de 
Charles ITI, 1678-1682. Par le Marquis de ViLvars. 
London: 1861. [Printed for the Philobiblon Society. | 

2. Lettres de Madame de Villars & Mudame de Coulanges, 
(1679-1681). Nouvelle édition, avec Introduction et Notes 
par ALFRED DE Courrois. Paris: 1868. 


HIS volume is published under circumstances sufficiently 
curious to merit notice. The MS. from which it was 
printed was purchased some years ago at a sale in London 
by Sir William Stirling Maxwell, then Mr. Stirling of Keir. 
It was evidently in the ‘handwriting of the eighteenth century, 
and on examination it proved to be an interesting report on 
the state of the Spanish monarchy under Charles II., drawn 
up by the Marquis de Villars (father of the celebrated general 
of that name), who was French ambassador at the Court of 
Madrid in the reign of Charles II. Mr. Stirling, himself 
profoundly acquainted with the historical annals of Spain, 
could find no evidence that the document in question had 
ever been printed before; Sir Frederick Madden and Mr. 
Panizzi, of the British Museum, on being consulted, were 
of opinion that the MS. had never been made public. The 
work was therefore printed at Mr. Stirling’s expense, and 
presented by him to the Philobiblon Society. Subsequently, 
however, it appeared that these Mémoires had already passed 
through the press and been given to the world, in 1733, in Paris 
in an anonymous form; and thus the Marquis de Villars has 
had the honour of publication in England nearly two centuries 
after the composition of his work, entirely from the oblivion 
into which it had fallen. The document, however, is in itself 
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of great historical value: it gives a very clear and curious 
picture of the condition of Spain at the end of the seventeenth 
century ; and some of the causes of its incessant and increasing 
decay are specified with great judgment and penetration. 


Db 


From the account we have given of the publication of the 
English edition it is clear that the existence of the work was 
unknown to those most conversant with French and Spanish 
literature and history. Besides the work in question, we shall 
have occasion in the following pages to refer to the Letters of 
Madame de Villars, the wife of the Marquis, which are also in 
themselves of great interest, and, from the elegance of their 
style, have taken rank among the epistolary classics of dis- 
tinguished French women. The Letters and Memoirs of 
Madame d’Aulnoy, the authoress of the *‘ Contes des Fées,’ who 
visited Spain at this time, are also highly entertaining, full of 
information, and written in a sparkling style. Besides these 
sources of information, the letters and despatches of Mr. Alex- 
ander Stanhope, English ambassador at Madrid, published 
some years ago by Lord Stanhope, also throw great light on 
the state of Spain at this period. Nor should a brilliant article 
of M. Paul de Saint-Victor, in his recently published collec- 
tion of Essays, be left unnoticed. 

The country of the Cid and of Philip IL, of romance, 
intolerance, and superstition, still possesses a charm and an 
interest even in the darkest hour of its abasement. The per- 
sonality of Charles II. is a still more striking representative of 
the fortunes of Spain than those of Philip ILL. and Philip IV., 
and the impending extinction of the great Spanish House of 
Austria gives it a tragic solemnity in spite of the King’s imbe- 
cility. For, imbecile as he was, Charles possessed all the strange 
characteristics of his race. The story of his reign, indeed, has 
nothing to chronicle abroad but disaster, and its political 
changes within were insignificant; but the real historical in- 
terest of his sovereignty is centred in himself, in the life of the 
palace, and the records of the amazing condition of society and 
the nation at its period of worst humiliation. 

The greatness of Spain had been acquired by a system 
of external and internal policy which contained within it all 
the maleficent roots of premature decay. Around the vast 
trunk of Spanish grandeur even in the days of Charles V. and 
Philip I1., the ivy of ruin was growing with its growth, and 
the inflexible Spaniard, whose haughty boast was ‘ Nosotros 
‘ Espatoles no mudamos rey ni religion,’ so well personified 
by the imperturbable Philip II. himself, was not capable of 
producing a reformed government, or even of awakening to a 
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consciousness of the extravagant follies and parasite vices 
which were exhausting and strangling the life and energies of 
a once great people. As for the causes of the ruin of Spain, 
they are countless; and it may be said that its history will ever 
remain one of the most instructive in the world; for the states- 
man and political economist may here eternally find for almost 
every principle of policy, and every form of administration and 
taxation, a precedent of how a country ought not to be governed. 
Those desolate treeless tracts of Spain—those dreary wastes, 
interrupted only by the drearier barrancos or ravines, styled 
the despoblados or unpeopled districts—still present a terrible 
testimony to the world against the exterminating policy of 
Philip and his successors. No such ill-omened title exists in 
any other country in the world; and the remembrance that 
this state of desolation was not brought about by the ravages of 
an Attila or a Tamerlane, but by monstrous misgovernment 
and habitual contempt for all sound principles of human action, 
increases the wonder and commiseration of the traveller across 
desert regions which recall the steppes of Asia, productive of 
nothing but rank grass and briars and thorns, where the reign 
of the wild bull is disturbed alone by the occasional migratory 
flock of merinos passing slowly from horizon to horizon under 
the conduct of the shepherd—the solitary hidalgo of the Sierra. 
The depopulation of Spain proceeded with such uninter- 
rupted rapidity that from ten millions in the time of Philip I. 
it had dwindled down to less than six in the days of Charles II. 
Year by year houses, villages, and towns fell into ruin, and no 
one attempted to rebuild them. People no longer married. 
The Cortes, in an address to the King in 1619, said, * That it 
‘ was plain and evident that if the state of things went on at 
‘ the same pace as up to that time, inhabitants and neighbours 
would be wanting altogether to the villages, labourers for the 
fields, and sailors for the sea; and in the present dread of 
marriage the country could exist no longer than the end of 
the century.’* Never, since the days of the Decline of the 
Roman Empire, was so terrible a ery heard in any country in 
Europe. Madrid, which had in the sixteenth century pos- 
sessed 400,000 inhabitants, fell in the seventeenth to 180,000. 
Madame d’Aulnoy says the approach to the capital resembled 
entering a desert. Seville in fifty years was reduced to a 
third of its population. Three hundred ruined villages were 
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‘Pues era llano y evidente que si este estado si aumentase 4 el 
passo mismo que hasta alli, avran de faltar 4 los lugares habitadores 
y vezinos y los pilotas 4 la mar, y desdejiado el rere duraria 
el mundo un siglo solo.’ ( Cespedes y Menedes, lib. chap. ii. x. p. 56.) 
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to be counted in Castile, two hundred about Toledo, and one 
thousand in Cordova. 

The first notorious cause of this terrible decline was the ex- 
pulsion of the Moors, according to Richelieu ‘ the most wild 
‘ and barbarous stroke of policy’ ever achieved by any govern- 
ment, which cost Spain three millions of her most industrious 
inhabitants, and reduced a populous and admirably-cultivated 
Paradise to a desert. The next great and incessant drain on 
the population of Spain was the emigration to America. The 
Marquis de Villars wrote to Louis XIV. in 1681, that 6,000 
Spaniards emigrated in one fleet of the galleons, because they 
were unable to live in Spain. Every year it was calculated 
40,000 people left their homes for Mexico and Peru; and the 
emigration to America is supposed to have deprived Spain of 
30 millions of inhabitants—30 millions, not of surplus popu- 
lation like our own from over-crowded districts, but of hands 
which were wanted in a country brought down from prosperity 
to hunger and desolation, in a country of which a large district 
in the Sierra Morena was subsequently recolonised in 1763 by 
German emigrants, induced to settle there by Charles III. 
Next to emigration, and perhaps as great a cause even as emi- 
gration, comes monasticism and convent life, which desiccated 
to an incalculable extent the sources of reproduction in this 
wretched country. There were 20,000 priests and monks in 
Pampeluna and Calahorra alone. There were 9,000 monaste- 
ries and 928 convents in the kingdom: at the end of the 
seventeenth century it was comppted that 86,000 priests, 
60,000 monks, and 33,000 nuns, or, out of a population of 
less than six millions, nearly 200,000 persons were devoted 
to consecrated idleness and celibacy. People took to the 
monastic life not only from superstition and to obtain a sub- 
sistence in a hunger-stricken country, but for the same reason 
as they took to emigration and avoided marriage without pro- 
fession of vows—in absolute despair of the future of Spain. 
The Peninsula was converted into a veritable Thebais, in which 
the permanent state of famine, the result of human policy, 
was raised at times to horrible crises of starvation from natural 
causes, and where visitations of pestilence and frequent earth- 
quakes, one of which shook 1,200 houses to the ground in 
Malaga alone, added to the daily terror of existence arising 
from poverty. 

The readers of ‘ Don Quixote’ are fully able to enter into 
the delight of Sancho Panza when he had a good meal in 
the course of their wanderings, for such occasions were rare, 
and the trick upon his appetite in the palace of the Duke 
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was a barbarous practical joke. In the ventas of those times, 
Madame d’Aulnoy informs us, in her very graphic ‘ Voyage 
‘en Espagne,’ that you had to pass through the stable, up a 
wretched ladder, to your chamber. There was generally but 
one cup in the whole establishment, from which the guests 
drank in turn: and if the muleteers arrived before you, as 
was often the case, you must either put up with the pitcher, 
or wait till they had finished their meal. Sheets were of the 
size of towels, and towels were as big as your hand. If you 
wanted to sup, the landlord required the money beforehand, 
and went out to purchase such villanous provisions as the 
place afforded. Ladies were shown into rooms with thirty 
beds side by side; and if they wanted to avoid the ragged 
crowd, which the hostess was sure to marshall into the room 
as soon as they were in bed, or have a room to themselves, they 
must pay for the whole thirty beds. Dinner was always taken 
in the open air with purchased provisions to avoid entering these 
wretched paradors and posadas, in which the kitchen without 
a chimney, she said, gave one a horrible notion of hell, and 
where the meat was burnt and smoked on a tile or roasted by a 
string. The butchers in Madrid, she tells us, sold their meat 
ensconced in a kind of fortress, for fear that the ravenous 
appetites of the crowds without would carry off their joints. 
You dealt with the butcher through a small wicket. You 
paid him his money beforehand; if you asked for a loin of 
veal, he would in all probability hand you a leg of mutton; 
if you declined the mutton, he offered you a piece of beef; if 
you still called for the veal, he flung back your money to you, 
and told you to go your way (Vaya Usted con Dios). The 
hunger of the people and the scarcity went on increasing 
to the end of the reign of Charles I]. Mr. Alexander 
Stanhope, English ambassador at Madrid in those days, writes 
of the frequent bread riots in the streets, in which every day 
persons were killed. For some time the scarcity of bread was 
so great that he was obliged to procure an order from the 
Corregidor of Madrid to have twenty-four loaves delivered to 
his servants. He had to send to Vallegas, two leagues off, 
to get this supply, with an escort of men armed with long 
guns to convey his servants safely home. The sight of food 
was so maddening that everybody snatched what he could 
get. The bakers barricaded themselves in like the butchers, 
and the press in front of their houses was so great that five 
women were stifled to death before a shop in a single crowd. 
The people here, writes Madame de Villars, seem to live 
upon what they call airing themselves in the sun, ‘tomar el 
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‘ sol, tant il est maigre, abattu et mis¢rable.’ Mr. Stanhope 
says, neverthless, even in that time of scarcity, the misery in 
the country was still greater than in Madrid; for twenty 
thousand people flocked to the capital, destitute of all 
means of subsistence, and hoping by begging or by robbery 
to escape starvation. Indeed, for the most part, provincial 
people died simply of hunger, and their destitution leaves no 
mark in history beside that simple brief statement. But in 
the cities, in the houses of the great nobles, in the palace 
itself, foreign observers have chronicled facts which charac- 
terise the period less horribly, but more circumstantially. 
Caballeros and hidalgos lived entirely on chocolate, onions, 
garlic, and garbanzos ; they took their meals at public kitchens, 
in open air in the street, having no means of cooking at home. 
An egg and a few onions was a dinner for a duke. The 
Duke de Albuquerque, the inventory of whose plate took 
six weeks to write out, dined ordinarily on an egg and a 
pigeon. The great houses of the nobles swarmed with re- 
tainers and famished dependents, many of them of noble blood. 
These multitudes of gentry received for bed and board, and 
for doing nothing, two reals a day (five pence); and their mode 
of life is most graphically satirised by Quevedo: they make 
themselves cloaks and coats out of furniture covers, quilts, 
baize, and sacking; and they got their food how they could; 
it was with great difficulty even the Duke of Albuquerques’ 
egg and pigeon could be got safely to table through this 
crowd of famished gentlemen, As for a family dinner, it was 
next to impossible to get it all to table, through the hungry 
crowds who lined the corridors and staircases. If the cook 
left for an instant the soup-kettle while it was boiling, in all 
probability when he returned he would find both broth and 
meat had disappeared. The Archbishop of Toledo, who had 
120,000/. a year, complained to Madame d’Aulnoy that his 
broth was always stolen by his own retainers; and she pro- 
posed to him to have a silver soup-kettle made with a grating 
at the top and a lock and key, so that the soup could be 
watched by the cook, and be left without fear of being pur- 
loined; and the Archbishop adopted the suggestion. Famine 
invaded the palace. The royal table itself was only supplied 
with difficulty. Nobody in Madrid, Madame de Villars writes, 
would give credit to any royal personage for a real. The 
King only engaged to find food for the gentlemen of his bed- 
chamber, and this was often wanting. The Queen-mother 
had a right to daily rations from the palace for her household. 
She complained once that her rations were not sent, whereupon 
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she was told with Quixotic humour, that her servants might 
come and take their dues daily; for the King’s cupboards 
were all open—and all empty. From time to time the palace 
was almost wholly deserted of its attendants; and the grooms 
of the royal stables, left entirely without pay, ran off with 
their liveries, and the royal horses were left with empty racks 
and corn-bins, and not a groom to take care of them. Couriers 
with important despatches were kept waiting for weeks at 
Madrid, because it was impossible to find money to start them, 

The Queen herself was rarely or ever paid the nominal 
500 pistoles a month which was her due, and as the royal 
journey in the spring to Aranjuez cost 150,000 pistoles, 
which were sometimes not forthcoming, the Court was de- 
tained at Madrid the whole summer from lack of funds. As 
for the army and the fleet, both were in so deplorable a 
state as to be almost beyond belief. The Turkish and Egyp- 
tian soldiers of the present day are clothed luxuriously when 
contrasted with the accounts we read of the Spanish troops. 
The cavalry were without horses, and both cavalry and in- 
fantry without pay. Officers yet in service were seen beg- 
ging in the streets of Cadiz and in the towns of Spanish 
Flanders, though with such an air of proud dignity as redeemed 
them from servility, while in taking alms they seemed rather 
to confer than receive favours. ‘The common soldiers wore all 
their clothes and linen on their back; the stuff of their dress 
seemed to be made of packthread, their shoes were of cord, 
they had no stockings; yet they had each a rag about his neck 
as an apology for a ruff, and a peacock’s feather stuck in the 
hat behind. The once dreaded legions of Spain, the armies of 
Alvaand Farnese, had since their terrible overthrow at Rocroy 
dwindled down to about 12,000 or 15,000 men. Fifteen thou- 
sand men were all Philip IV. was able, after the treaty of the 
Pyrenees, to set on foot to invade Portugal and avenge its 
revolt from the crown of Spain, and the shameful defeat of 
Villa Viciosa showed that Spain was now no match even for 
Portugal. Even this wretched remnant was not wholly com- 
posed of Spaniards, but was a motley crew of Burgundians 
and Walloons, Flemings and Swiss. So small a force as this 
even it was found impossible to pay ; the soldiers, often driven 
by sheer necessity and hunger, deserted their posts and joined 
the bandits with which the country swarmed. The Viceroy 
of Naples was taken prisoner by a troop of dragoons in the 
Toledo to get their arrears of pay from him, and the frontier 
garrisons were manned chiefly by old men and boys, who were 
unable to take to brigandage or find other occupation. As to 
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the fleet, the country which once sent forth the Spanish Ar- 
mada now owned but a dozen or fifteen vessels, mostly rotting 
in the harbours, and the art of shipbuilding was lost. To such 
a state was reduced the country whose proud boast once was, 
‘When Spain moves the whole world trembles ’—‘ Cuando se 
‘mueve en Espaiia, teda la tierra tiembla, and in which even 
Philip III. adopted the haughty device, ‘ All against us, and 
* we against all —‘ Todos contra nos y nos contra todos.’ Spain 
at the end of the reign of Philip IV. began to fear the return 
of the Moors. 

All wonder at this state of penury ceases when we review 
the causes by which it was occasioned. Not the least of them 
was the barbarous expedient of debasing the coin. ~The Duke 
of Lerma, under Philip III., had minted an alloy of silver 
and copper, and declared by edict that the debased coin should 
be exchanged everywhere as if it were silver. The conse- 
quence naturally was that foreign nations poured copper into 
the country, in coin still more debased, and exchanged it for 
its nominal price in silver; while for their imported manu- 
factures and corn they took care to be paid in silver, All 
silver and gold coin ‘vanished from the country; prices rose, 
and the largest sums were paid in numerous bags of bad copper 
coin, which were weighed ; and while such great princes as the 
Dukes of Infantado and Albuquerque possessed tons of silver 
in the form of plate in their houses, and millions in diamonds, 
emeralds, rubies, and pearls, not even they possessed a single 
gold or silver coin, but received their revenues in kind or 
in masses of bad coin. The savage system of barter sprang 
up again in a civilised age in Europe. Moreover, not one- 
third of the revenues of the King came into his coffers, 
through the bad system by which they were farmed, and 
through the dishonesty of the officials. But no follies in 
coinage or in receiving the revenues would account for such 
poverty as gnawed the vitals of the country; the chief origin 
of which was the state oppression of the only true sources 
of national wealth—agriculture and industry and commerce. 
The kings of Spain had so well succeeded in this, aided as 
they were by the indolent proud prejudices of their subjects, 
that all industry was quite extinguished, and commerce and 
agriculture nearly so throughout Spain. Of agriculture, Sully 
has well said that, ‘le labourage et le paturage sont les 
‘deux mammelles de l’Etat, les vrais mines et trésors de 
‘ Pérou;’ and no country offers a more promising field to 
agriculture than Spain, and no country has ever made so little 
of her resources. The traveller at the present day, when he 
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traverses the interminable plateaux of Arragon or Castile, and 
looks around him and finds not a tree in sight, and asks the 
reason, is told that the Spaniards have a prejudice against 
trees; but this is not the whole reason of the entire denudation 
of the Spanish plain. 

It may be doubted if this prejudice is of natiral growth at all, 
and whether it is not the foster-child entirely of legislation. 
The chief reason of this absence of vegetation is the series of 
laws directed in Spain against the enclosure of fields. During 
the time when the wars of Spaniard and Moor and of countless 
petty chieftains and kings devastated yearly the country, one 
can well understand that the agriculturist should omit to 
enclose his land, plant trees, and execute works which the 
next year’s incursion might wholly destroy; but here was 
a worse foe to the agriculturist than medieval warfare—the 
‘ Honrado consejo de la Mesta’ (the Honourable Council for 
the Preservation of Grazing Ground), elected by the rich pro- 
prietors, whose flocks of merinos migrated every spring from 
the grassy plains of Andalusia and Estremadura to the moun- 
tains of the Asturias and the kingdom of Leon, and whose 
object naturally was to preserve the whole intermediate country 
as grazing ground, without which such migrations would be 
impossible. The flocks of some of these proprietors were enor- 
mous: that of the Marques de Gebraleon consisted of 800,000 
sheep, and there were 4,000,000 sheep in Estremadura. They 
found no difficulty in getting enactments passed for the pre- 
servation of what they persuaded the State was the true source 
of wealth of the country. Philip II., who seems to have hated 
handicraft of every shape and form, lent himself readily to 
their views, and h: ad the incredible folly to pass a law to punish 
with fourteen years’ exile the agriculturist who made bread of 
his own corn or sold it in the public market. Agriculture was 
thus utterly sacrificed; for in the presence of enactments 
against enc ‘losures and enactments against the sale of grain, it 
was virtually impossible. The practice of entails, mayorazgos, 
and the laws of mortmain, added further desolation to the 
country. As for the laws of entail, never were they so strictly 
observed in any other country in Europe. When once a property 
was settled in mayoruzgo in a family it was impossible to 
render it available for any purposes of commerce, and it could 
not be made subject to debt. The consequence was, that by 
intermarriages the accumulation of landed properties in single 
hands was enormous. Some noble landowners had as many 
as 80,000 people on their estates—people who might almost be 
called subjects, and could never acquire any property in the 
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land they cultivated. ‘ Latifundia,’ Pliny said, ‘ perdidere 
‘Romam.’ By such a system Campania Felix was reduced to 
a desert in the days of Honorius, and Italy early in the Empire 
was obliged to seek for corn in the granaries of Spain and 
Sicily. The same aphorism applies with greater force to 
Spain, where the destructive influence of the accumulation of 
immense properties in single hands was outdone by the stu- 
pendous amount of land in the possession of priests and monks. 
With the superstitious tendencies of the time, immense pro- 
perties were yearly bequeathed to churches and monasteries 
for masses for the souls of the testators—a form of bequest 
known as ‘ dejar heredera su alma ’—and such property could 
never be alienated. The Statutes of Mortmain in Spain were 
all of course in favour of the Church; so that it was reckoned 
that a fifth part of the soil of Spain was in the hands of priests 
and monks; and if in 1817 the property of the clergy of Spain 
still amounted to 6,000,000/. a year, it may be imagined what 
it must have been in the days of its undisturbed ascendancy. 
At the end of the sixteenth century it appears that the re- 
sources of the clergy of Castile alone amounted to 3,320,0002. 
The evils of this accumulation of property in mortmain were 
beginning to be felt in the days of Philip II., but the answer 
he made to remonstrances from the Cortes remained the rule 
of his successors: ‘ Que no convenia que sobre eso se hiciese 
‘ novedad’ (* No novelty could be allowed in such a matter ’). 

The suppression of agriculture, the mayorazgos, the immense 
quantity of land in mortmain, led to the same result in Spain as 
the latifundia of imperial Italy—the country was mostly sup- 
plied with wheat from abroad, 11,315,851 fanegas of corn, 
and 1,601,750 fanegas of barley, it is computed, were imported 
yearly; and, as Spain had no manufactures to give in ex- 
change, the result was a yearly drain of more than four mil- 
lions and a half of English pounds sterling out of the country. 

But the legislative discouragement of agriculture was ex- 
ceeded by that of industry, which was utterly annihilated. The 
spirit of romantic but false honour which animated all classes 
only too readily yielded to the royal enactments on this point. 
Everybody desired to be noble, and much of this feeling may 
be accounted for by the previous history of the country. But 
Philip II. who, it may be presumed, was disgusted with the re- 
bellious spirit of the mechanics, manufacturers, and merchants 
of the Netherlands, and considered such people as bad subjects, 
did his utmost to discourage both industry and commerce. The 
Alcavala was a heavy tax raised on every article sold; and 
the taxes laid on some classes of artisans were so great that 
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it was cheaper for them to be idle than to work. The natural 
consequence was that industry of all kinds perished in the 
country. Spanish cloths and Spanish leather had, in the 
fifteenth century, as high a reputation throughout Europe as 
Toledo steel. The manufacture of the steel blades of Toledo 
has alone escaped destruction from a prejudice in favour of the 
superior nobility of this kind of workmanship; but Segovian 
cloths, and Cordovan and Gallician leather, ceased entirely to 
be made. There were at one time 34,000 weavers in Segovia; 
in the reign of Philip IV. there were but three or four. Of 
the contempt into which the business of a tanner fell, an idea 
may be formed by the fact that a member of a noble family 
hunted his brother to death before all the law courts of Spain 
to deprive him of his property, for having married a tanner’s 
daughter. In fact, everybody in the nation wanted, under 
legislative encouragement, to be noble or to be thought so. 
The pecheros or working classes were regarded as _ pariahs. 
The Government succeeded so well in their aims that at the 
end of the seventeenth century there were 625,000 nobles in 
Spain, and the only service considered worthy of a Spaniard 
was to become one of the starved ragged nobles soldados del 
rey, or to enter into the domestic service of a noble house. 
With what dignity they performed their functions as servants, 
may be surmised from the speech of a Spanish cook: * No 
‘ puedo padecer la rina, siendo cristiano viejo, hidalgo como el rey 
‘ y poco mas’ (* I cannot endure a scolding, being a real old 
‘ Christian, noble as the King, and a little more’), The great 
feudal dukes made a practice of selling noble titles ; and indeed 
there was every inducement to get a title to nobility in some 
way or other, for the noble, like the priest, could not be taxed. 
The contempt of the great nobles for all busifiess transactions 
of any kind was without limit. Every Spaniard disdained to 
bargain. It was beneath him to take back the change of a 
gold piece on purchase of the merest trifle. To take interest 
of money savoured of Judaism,* and all were considered 


* The caution exercised by the Spaniard in the days of the Inqui- 
sition to avoid all imputation of Judaism or Mahomedanism was 
unsleeping. The bacon in the national puchero is a standing pro- 
test against Judaism. How unsleeping also was the wit or inge- 
nuity of this people to fix the imputation of Judaism on another, is 
evidenced by an anecdote told by Castiglione in the ‘ Cortegiana.’ 
A guest at a table called for vino, which in Spanish means ‘ wine’ 
or ‘he came.’ ‘ Y no lo conocistes, retorted another, taking it in 
the latter sense (‘ And you did not receive Him’), meaning of course 
our Saviour. 
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contemptible who did so. When a Duke de Frias died leav- 
ing three millions sterling of money and three daughters, the 
eldest of whom was seven years old, he directed hy will that 
the nioney should be divided and locked up in three huge 
coffers, and a coffer given to each daughter as she became of 
age or married. They despised so intensely all appearance of 
money-making by work that the Prince of Distillano, who had 
an important office in the Contratacion, or Spanish India 
House, refused to put his name to paper, when by doing so he 
might have gained 80,000 livres a year. To every ap plie ation 
made to him for his signature he replied, ‘Fs una niieria’ 

(* It is a silly affair’). 

As for commerce, the maxim was, ‘ Nobility may take a nap 
in domestic service, but it is killed by commerce.’ The natural 
result was that all lucrative occupations whatever fell into the 
hands of Jews and foreigners. Foreigners in these days flocked 
from all parts of Europe to work for the Spaniards; and, as 
they would as soon have thought of settling in the Great 
Sahara as in poverty-stricken desert Spain, their only thought 
was to make a competency, and to send and carry their 
money out of a country where they were regarded with con- 
tempt, both by people and Government; for the fact is true, 
incredible as it may seem, that Charles II. relegated the 
foreign workmen of Madrid to live exclusively in the Calle de 
Atocha, as though they were in his eyes no better than Jews, 
and deserved to be set apart in a Ghetto by themselves. 
The carpenters, the shoemakers, the masons, the bakers, the 
weavers, the tanners, were supplied at last almost entirely from 
France and Switzerland, Flanders and Italy. 

The Marquis de Viilars, who was instructed to supply in- 
formation abouf the trades to Louis XIV., said there were 
40,000 foreign workmen in Madrid. His computation was that 
there were 1,000 French workmen and merchants in Navarre, 
20,000 in Arragon, 1,000 in Catalonia, 12,000 in Valencia and 
Murcia, 16,000 in the two Castilles, 1,000 in Biscay, 16,000 in 
Andalusin: in all 67,000 French—7.000 mere shants onl 60,000 
workmen, doing for the Spaniards what they ought to have 
done for themselves, and send ing yearly seven or eight millions 
of livres out of the country ; and the French only formed a 
portion of the foreign mechanics and commercial people in Spain, 
all living on the Spaniards; so that proud bankrupt Spain had 
long been living and continued to live on its capital, spending 
everything and earning nothing. All the wealth of Mexico 
and Peru—amillions upon millions—passed through the country, 
but not an ingot of gold or silver, not a single piece, remained 
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there. The whole of the nations under their rule bled in gold 
for their pleasure, and they grew poorer and poorer. Their 
grinding taxes in Lombardy, in Naples, in Sicily, raised revolt 
after revolt. An Italian proverb said that the Spaniard 
gnawed gold in Sicily, swallowed it in Naples, and devoured it 
at Milan; to which may be added that he tore it out of the 
entrails of earth and man in Mexico and Peru; and all to no 
use, so far as Spain was concerned. The gold and silver of 
the richest kingdoms and continents in the world came stream- 
ing to the country; but it passed through it as water through 
a tub of the Danaids. It swallowed everything and digested 
nothing, after the fashion of all idlers and spendthrifts. 

Yet proud ostentatious Spain retained all its national love for 
display in these times of excessive destitution as much as if it 
were still the most wealthy nation in the world, and this passion 
pervaded all classes. The poor Hidalgo described by Quevedo 
who turned his green baize cloak, for second wear, must beg, 
borrow, or rob money enough on féte days to hire a coach 
and visit his friends in state. Of the Duke of Albuquerque, 
who dined on an egg and a pigeon, it is on record, as we have 
said, that the inventory of his plate took six weeks to make 
out. He possessed 120 dozen silver plates, 500 large, and 500 
small dishes, and had 40 silver ladders to mount to the top of a 
gigantic sideboard crowded with silver vessels. Other nobles 
possessed plate in proportion, and in the illuminated fétes which 
they gave to royalty, the lamps were hung with emeralds, to- 
pazes, and amethysts, and the ceilings and walls garlanded with 
precious stones. The women were blazing with diamonds from 
head to foot, and wore necklaces and zones of thousands of 
pearls, with which they also braided their long tresses in count- 
less numbers. No Spaniard so poor but he dressed in silk or 
velvet, if it were by any manner of means possible; and the 
possession of a guitar, and a sword and dagger, was more indis- 
pensable to the poorest Spaniard than any article of furniture. 
The Corregidors and Alcaldes wore gold brocade and crimson 
velvet at all public festivals, and the pomp and display of 
public fétes, royal processions, and travelling equipages were 
still unparalleled in Europe. 

Saint-Simon, who had experience enough of court life, says 
somewhere in his ‘ Mémoires’ that one of the best keys to the 
understanding of the history of a country is the knowledge of 
the daily routine of palace life; and speaking of a despotic 
country, and of Spain, this is strictly true. The monarchs of 
Spain are complete representatives of the country in almost 
every age; and its decline is exemplified in the character 
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and court life of Charles If. in a fashion little short of mar- 
vellous ; even the diseases and the state of the King’s body, 
as found after death, typified the condition of his country. 
He too in his last days swallowed voraciously and digested 
nothing, and not a drop of blood was found in his heart. 
‘ Sus entrafas se hallaron en parte canceradas, el corazon 
‘enjuto y seco, sin sangre alguna.’ The unhappy King was 
little more than a walking corpse, the imbecile spectral sem- 
blance, both in mind and feature, of each of his progenitors, who 
all in degeneration present the most striking family likeness. 
His lank long fair hair tucked behind his ears, his high narrow 
forehead, his gaunt cheeks, his vacant gaze, his cadaverous 
complexion, his heavy underhanging lip, his lean tall form, 
his ignorance of affairs and of human nature, characterised the 
person and the mind of Philip II. in the last stage of imbeci- 
lity, and his great solution of every political difficulty was 
given in the traditional reply of his house—-‘ Veremos,’ 

The letters of Madame de Villars, the French Ambassadress, 
and of Madame d’Aulnoy, portray the court life of Madrid 
during this reign with a reality which reads like romance, and 
with incidents so extraordinary that they would seem exag- 
gerated in some tale of human folly by Swift or Voltaire. 
While the history of the marriage of the monarch with Marie 
Louise d’Orléans and the first two years of their wedded life, 
which may be gathered wholly from these pages, has an interest 
as pathetic as it is extraordinary. 

Charles II. came into the world in 1661, four years before 
the death of his father Philip I[V., about the time that the 
long hostility of Spain and France had ended in the humilia- 
tion of Spain in the face of Europe, in consequence of the 
dispute for precedence of the Spanish and French ambassadors 
in London, at the court of the Protector, and two years after 
the miserable defeat of the Spaniards at Villa Viciosa. He 
was thus born in the hour of Philip LV.’s deepest humiliation, 
and when that cadaverous, proud, but gentle-natured monarch 
was in an almost dying state. His mother was Marie Anne 
of Austria, daughter of the Emperor Frederic III. The son 
of these parents was the living embodiment of the sorrow, 
humiliation, and diseased constitution of his father. The in- 
fant seemed at first hardly to have life at all, and was so 
perishable and delicate as to require to be placed in a cotton 
box. He was suckled at the breast of his wet-nurse till he 
was three or four years old. The young prince could not walk 
till the age of ten, and then only by leaning on the shoulders 
of his meninos, or pages of honour. He was brought up on 
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the lap of women and in their company. His mother, who 
was Regent, was afraid to make him study, and he never 
showed any disposition to receive the elements of education 
and knowledge. 

During the early part of the regency the Queen-mother, 
aided by : a council, directed the affairs of the kingdom; but her 
two validos—the first, Nithard, a Viennese Jesuit, and the 
second, Valenzuela, a handsome political Gil Blas, excited 
great discontent, and were successively obliged by a conspiracy 
of the nobles to fly from Spain. The most important as well 
as perhaps the most able statesman and general in the country, 
was Don Juan of Austria, a natural son of Philip 1V., whose 
military successes in putting down revolts in Naples and Sicily 
had, however, been nearly effaced by his subsequent disasters 
in P rs which broke the spirit of Philip IV. 
As he w be ag ee with great favour by Philip, and as, owing 
probably to that inoculation with Moorish customs and feelings 
which has permanently affected the language, manners, taste 
in dress, and habits of thought in Spain, natural sons ; have 
without question always held a position there more favourable 
and more recognised than in any other part of Europe, it had 
been expected that Philip IV. might declare him heir in the 
place of his sickly infant Charles. A prince of such pre- 
tensions was necessarily an object of jealousy to the Queen- 
mother, and bitter enmity subsisted between them. The 
Queen-mother at first succeeded in banishing Don Juan to 
Saragossa. She exiled many of his friends, and one of them 
was arrested and strangled in prison by an order from her 
hand. When the discontent caused by the pretensions and 
political meddling of her favourite Valenzuela was at its height, 
Don Juan, at the invitation of some leading nobles, emerged 
from Saragossa, took possession of the Regency, exiled the 
Queen-mother to Toledo, and delivered the young King from 
the subjection to women in which he had hitherto been brought 
up. But this early period of female domination had made such 
an impression on the spirit of Charles that he felt a horror at 
the sight of a petticoat. He always turned out of the way 
when he met a lady. His former governess, the Marquesa 
de los Velez, had to wait for six months to get a word from 
him; and when he was obliged to receive a petition from a 
woman he looked another way. With this disposition, it 
seemed unlikely that he would regard with any favour the 
idea of marriage. Nevertheless, as his constitution strength- 
ened in an unexpected way when he arrived at the age of 
seventeen, the Queen-mother, before her exile to Toledo, had 
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entered into negotiations for marrying the young King to a 
daughter of the Emperor, and so knitting stronger the rela- 
tions of Spain with her family. Don Juan, on his assumption 
of power, necessarily sought a different alliance, and at the 
arrangement of the treaty of Nimeguen with France, he in- 
structed the Marques de los Balbases, then at Paris, to enter 
into negotiations for a marriage between Charles II. and 
Marie Louise d’Orléans, the daughter of Monsieur, the King’s 
brother, and of Henriette d’Angleterre, daughter of our 
Charles I., whose youth and beauty and sweetness of nature, 
cut off by a sudden and tragic end, form the subject of the 
finest of the Oraisons funebres of Bossuet. 

During the negotiations for the marriage, the aversion which 
the young King had shown to women suddenly changed. 
The grandees who had seen the young Princess at Fontaine- 
bleau, spoke rapturously of her beauty, elegance, and charm 
of wit and manner. Her miniature was sent to Charles, and 
inspired him with a sudden passion ; he wore the picture on 
his heart, addressed fine speeches to it; and after the arrange- 
ments for the marriage, sent presents and letters, and expected 
replies with the utmost impatience. As soon as it was known 
that the Princess was en route for Spain, it was impossible to 
restrain him, and he set forth to meet her. 

‘Le roi,’ wrote Madame de Villars, ‘va chercher la reine d’une 
telle impétuosité qu’on ne peut le suivre; et si elle n’est pas encore 
arrivée 2 Burgos, il est résolu d’amener avec lui l’archevéque de 
cette ville-li, et d’aller jusqu’a Vittoria ou sur la frontitre pour 
épouser cette princesse. II n’a voulu écouter aucun conseil contraire 
2 cette diligence. II est transporté d’amour et d’impatience.’ 

The letters of Madame de Villars and Madame d’Aulnoy, 
enable us to follow day by day the story of the martyrdom of 
this young Princess, who as a grand-daughter of C harles I. 
has a claim to the sympathy of “English readers, beyond the 
melancholy interest of her brief life, the gentleness of her 
nature, and the beauty of her person. 

Her aspect is described as mild, her mien graceful. Madame 
de Sévigné writes of her ‘ jolis pieds qui la faisaient si bien 
‘ danser ;’ she was an excellent horsewoman; she was a good 
musician and composed operas ; her eyes were black, her eye- 
brows gracefully arched, her lips remarkably rosy, her hair 
profuse and of a dark chesnut colour. 

But, like all the unhappy Princesses of France doomed to 
marry Spanish Kings, she regarded her destiny with dread and 
aversion. Transferred from “the gay Court and brilliant intel- 
lectual life of France, these young creatures were killed off fast 
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by the sombre dulness, monotony, and iron etiquette of the 
palaces of Spain. None of the Queens of Spain were long- 
lived. Philip II. used up four in his lifetime; one of whom, 
the beautiful Elizabeth de Valois, left behind her the repu- 
tation of a saint and a martyr among the Spanish people, and 
was adored in her lifetime as the gentle-hearted Isabella de la 
Paz. Some letters written by one of her French maids of 
honour, and lately published, give a pitiable notion of the dreary 
monotony of existence which drove her to an early grave; and 
the routine of her daily life was precisely that of Marie Louise 
VOrléans. Of another Spanish Queen, Elizabeth de France, 
the first wife of Philip IV., the memory was still fresh in the 
minds of the people of Spain, and inspired a hopeful augury 
of the marriage of Charles II. with another French bride. 
As for Marie Louise, she looked upon herself as a victim to 
State policy from the first, and prepared herself for her fate 
with the meekness of an Iphigenia. She made two pathetic 
appeals to Louis XIV. to escape from her destiny, but with- 
out avail. It was supposed at one time that an attachment 
existed between herself and the Dauphin, and it was believed 
also that Louis XIV. was not averse to their union; so when 
her royal uncle abruptly announced to her the fact of the ar- 
rangement of the Spanish marriage, she threw herself at his 
feet with sobs; the Great Monarch said in a surprised way, 
* Que pourrais-je faire de plus pour ma fille?’ ‘Sire,’ she 
replied appealingly, ‘vous pourriez faire quelque chose de 
* plus pour votre niéce.’ The unhappy girl still thought she 
could touch the nature of the man who said ‘ L’Htat, ec’est 
‘ moit;’ she waited for her opportunity and threw herself on her 
knees before him mutely with supplicating hands as he was 
going to chapel; but he pushed her aside rudely, saying with 
killing irony, ‘ Ce serait une belle chose que la Reine Catho- 
* lique empéchit le Roi trés-Chrétien d’aller 4 la messe.’ 
The heartless coldness of this speech precluded all hope, and 
Marie Louis resigned herself to obedience and despair; for 
leaving out of account the desolate existence she looked for 
in Spain, she had seen the portrait of her future husband, 
whose character and imbecility were as well known at Fon- 
tainebleau as at Madrid. After a marriage by proxy at Fon- 
tainebleau, the Comte d'Harcourt was appointed to conduct 
her to the frontier, where, in the famous Isle of Pheasants, on 
the Bidassoa, the scene of so many meetings between the 
monarchs and ministers of the once rival Powers of Spain and 
France, the sad-hearted bride was delivered over to the tender 
mercies of the Duchess de Terra Nueya and the Marquis 
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de Astorgas; the former of whom had been appointed her 
camarera mayor, and the latter her mayordomo. The por- 
trait drawn of the Duchess of Terra Nueva, a hard-visaged, 
wrinkled griffin of etiquette, by Madame d’Aulnoy, has all 
the air of a picture by Spagnoletto. A female familiar of the 
Inquisition could not wear a more repulsive face. She was a 
widow of about sixty but looked seventy, of the family of 
Pignatelli, descended from Fernando Cortez, from whom she 
inherited a principality in Peru, possessing besides immense 
estates in Spain and Sicily and hundreds of retainers. She was 
a bronze incarnation of Spanish rigidity and gravity. Not 
a step in her gait, not a movement of head or hand, which 
was not performed with the regularity and stiffness of a 
machine. She was lean, colourless, long-faced, and wrinkled ; 
her eyes small, black, and sharp. Her ‘quiero’ and ‘ no lo quiero’ 
made people tremble, and she was generally insupportable to 
her equals, haughty and dignified to her sovereign, but, never- 
theless, tolerably gentle to herinferiors. She was penctrating 
in observation, ready of wit, and inflexible in decision. She 
would spare no extremities of violence to serve her interest or 
revenge, and had a cousin of her own assassinated because he 
contested her right to an estate. As soon as she was ap- 
pointed by Don Juan camarera mayor, she at once took up 
her abode in the palace, for she knew observations on her 
character were being made to the King. She knew also that 
the power of Don Juan was precarious, as was subsequently 
proved by the reconciliation of the Queen-mother and her 
son and the second exile of Don Juan, in which he died of 
vexation; and the Terranueva being once installed in the 
palace, determined to hold her office against all comers in 
spite of King and Queen, for she relied on the inflexible cha- 
racter of Spanish custom and etiquette, and the fact that there 
was no precedent in all Spanish history of a camarera mayor 
ever having been dismissed. 

Marie Louise took leave at the Bidassoa of most of her 
French female attendants, who adored her, and knelt and 
kissed her hand with tears, which were answered with tears 
in the eyes of their mistress. Immediately on crossing the 
frontier visages grew longer and life fearful. On setting foot 
in Spain she travelled partly on horseback and partly by 
coach; when she rode it was by the side of the Terranueva, 
who looked in her stiff Spanish dress and with her gaunt 
form seated on a mule, a strange figure too terrible to be ridi- 
culous. The Marquis de Astorgas or the Duke de Ossuna, 
her Master of the Horse, both in huge spectacles, which all 
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grandees of Spain wore at that time to give them greater gravity 
of appearance, rode next her on the other side, when they 
could settle their disputes about precedency, as to which 
they quarrelled the whole way. The young Queen supped 
and slept the first night at an inn, and was so surprised at the 
badness of the food that she could eat nothing. No particular 
incident appears to have occurred on the route—nothing so 
humorous as the incident which happened to Maria Anne, the 
mother of Charles II., who, on her way across Spain as the 
bride of Philip IV., stopped at a town famous for the manu- 
facture of stockings, some of which the alcalde of the place 
was offering to Her Majesty, when he was thrust out by the 
mayordomo with ‘ Habeis de saber que las reynas de Espaiia 
‘no tienen piernas’—‘ You must know the Queens of Spain 
‘have no legs.’ Upon hearing which declaration the young 
Queen began to cry, saying, ‘I must go back to Vienna; if I 
‘ had known before I set out that they would have cut my legs 
‘ off, I would have died rather than come here.’ This saying of 
his Queen, being repeated to Philip, made him laugh, though 
he was said never to have laughed three times in his life. 
However, the young bride of Charles II. had immediately hard 
experience of the unyielding tyranny of Spanish etiquette, for 
she was allowed her way in nothing on the whole road, and 
found she was expected to be a mere machine without volition 
in the hands of her household, and to conduct herself at once 
as if she had been in Spain her whole life. 

Charles IT. had advanced, in impatience, as far as Burgos; 
but when he had news of the approach of the cortége from 
Vittoria, his desire to see the Queen made him, in spite of all 
remonstrances, rush forward to meet her at Quintanapalla, a 
wretched village of a few peasants’ houses three leagues beyond 
Burgos, and he resolved to have the marriage celebrated there. 
Marie Louise saw him arrive from the balcony of a peasant’s 
hovel in which she had rested. Prepared as she was, she was 
shocked at the sight. Charles I1., however, ascended the mean 
staircase, and entered the miserable room in which he found his 
bride. She attempted several times to fall at his feet, but he 
prevented her, embracing the Princess as much as etiquette 
permitted kings of Spain to embrace, by clasping her arms with 
his hands; he looked fondly in her face, and ejaculated, ‘ Mi 
‘reyna! mireyna!’ On their arrival at Madrid the Queen, 
according to etiquette, was to be kept in the strictest seclusion 
at the Palace of Buen Retiro, outside the city, till the arrange- 
ments for her public entry into the capital were complete. An 
attempt was made by the camarera mayor to keep even the 
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French ambassadress from seeing the Queen at this time, but 
her resistance was overcome by the mediation of the Queen- 
mother, who, during the early days of the Queen’s new life, did 
all she could to mitigate the severity of her fate. But never- 
theless, when a few days later the Marquesa de los Balbases, 
whose husband had been the negotiator of the marriage at the 
Court of France, came to see the bride, and entered into the 
apartment of the camarera mayor, which was next to that of 
the Queen, and the Queen heard of her arrival and came out 
to meet her, the Terranueva, with a severe face, took Marie 
Louise by the arm, and led her back in silence to her apart- 
ment. 

The letters of Madame de Villars, in which she gives an 
account of her visits to the Queen, are most delicately touched. 
The last words of Louis XIV. to his niece were, that the 
best thing he could wish her was not to see her again; con- 
sequently the Ambassadress is most carefully on her guard 
not to say one word which might, if brought to the notice of 
the monarch whom her husband represented, give offence 
and induce a belief that she was encouraging the regrets of 
the unhappy Queen. But the truth breaks out sometimes 
in a manner which makes it the more touching from its very 
reserve. When the Queen begins to talk of Fontainebleau 
‘and St. Cloud,’ says Madame de Villars, ‘I change the 
‘ subject.’ Of the Queen, she says, ‘ Elle a le teint admirable, 
‘de beaux yeux, la bouche trés-agréable quand elle rit. Que 
‘c'est une belle chose que de rire en Espagne. As for the King, 
she says, ‘On dit quwil Vaime fort: chacun a sa maniere 
‘ daimer; je le vois assez souvent... Vous avez apparemment 
‘vu de ses portraits. The power of reticence can hardly be 
carried further than in this latter passage, in which infinite 
pity for this bright unfortunate French girl is so neatly ex- 
pressed. It is too evident that the only consolations in life 
which the immured lady had were her interviews with Madame 
de Villars. After her solemn entry into Madrid, the young 
Queen only exchanged one prison for another, and then she 
began the life she was destined to lead to the end of her brief 
existence ; a life combining the jealous seclusion of the harem, 
the lugubrious monotony of the cloister, and the iron tyranny of 
Spanish etiquette personified in the Terranueva, relieved only 
by occasional drives in a carriage with closed windows accord- 
ing to the fashion of Spain, stupid plays, hunting parties, and 
visits to Aranjuez and the Escurial at fixed times. For every- 
thing in the Court of Spain was regulated like a clock; the 
only disarrangement was when money was wanting to carry 
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out the programme. From time to time the King would take 
her round to visit the convents ; and as this kind of occupation 
was not very entertaining, she invited Madame de Villars to 
accompany her. ‘ Comme je n’y connois personne, says the wily 
ambassadress, ‘ je m’y suis beaucoup ennuyée.’ She takes care 
not to say that the Queen was anything but amused; but the 
picture she draws of the King and Queen, each in their chairs, 
in the convent parlour, surrounded by kneeling nuns reduced 
to a state of imbecility by early seclusion from the world, with 
two long-haired Court dwarfs, such as we see in the pictures 
of Velasquez, doing all the talking for the party, and the 
Queen invariably endeavouring to kill time by eating—alas ! 
she had come already to that—having luncheon on a roast 
fowl, with the King looking on and thinking she had a good 
appetite for Spain, where nobody eat as a rule, does not suggest 
anything very entertaining. The Queen, in desperation, seems 
to have taken to eating as a way of killing time; like a lady 
of a Moorish harem, she got fat on her seclusion. ‘ She 
‘ sleeps,’ says the Marquise, ‘ ten or twelve hours a day, and 
‘she eats meat three or four times a day.’ Indeed, what 
was a poor young creature, shut up with her attendants, to 
do after the gay open life of the French Court, where she could 
move as free as air, where the staircases and antechambers 
were thronged with brilliant gentlemen and ladies, and where 
wit and gaicty were ever effervescent in some form or other ? 
In the gloomy desolate palace of Madrid, she was allowed 
hardly to see a man’s face, and Madame de Villars and Madame 
d@’Aulnoy were almost her only visitors. No balls, no public 
levers and couchers and toilettes; no soirées, no plays, no 
hunting-parties but those of the gloomiest character ; no diver- 
sion but promenades in carriages with closed windows, and these 
in summer on the dusty bed of the Manzanares. Madame de 
Villars, good old lady, did her utmost at times to amuse her 
royal mistress. ‘ Nous chantons ensemble,’ she says, ‘ des 
‘airs dopéra. Je chante quelquefois un menuet quelle 
‘danse.’ What a picture of this elderly, courtly French lady 
trying to amuse the solitude of the Queen of Spain by sing- 
ing a minuet to her to dance to! ‘ Quand elle sort, rien n’est 
* si triste que ses promenades. [Elle est avec le roi dans un 
‘ carrosse fort rude, tous les rideaux tirés. Mais enfin ce 
sont des usages d’ Espagne. ‘The Terranueva even informed 
her that a Queen of Spain must not look out of window; 
there was nothing to see from the window but the blue sky 
and the desert court of a monastery, but even that diversion 
was too exciting in the eyes of this she-dragon of etiquette. 


‘ 
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To laugh was ever forbidden to a Queen of Spain. Marie 


Anne, wife of Philip LV., having laughed once at the antics of 


a dwarf clown, was reproved by her camarera mayor. Upon 
which she replied, they should take the clown away if they did 
not mean her to laugh. Two really Spanish amusements, 
however, were provided for the Queen occasionally—bull-fights 
and autos-da-fé ; but she did not show much taste for either. 
Of one of the former, Madame de Villars, who was present 


and could only keep her seat at the urgent remonstrance of 


her husband, says, ‘ C’est une terrible beauté que cette féte ; si 
‘jétais roi d’Espagne, jamais on n’en yerroit.2 The poor 
imbecile King did his best to amuse his young wife, but not 
with much effect. He would play with her at ‘jonchets, which 
appears to have been an amusement of the nature of that 
known among us as ‘ spills,’ for three or four hours a day; ‘a 
‘game, says Madame de Villars, at which one might lose a 

‘ pistole during all that time par malheur extraordinaire.’ 
gnik ehT had a frightful jealousy of everything French; he 
had been told by the Terranueva that his wife was of a light 
nature, and that, coming as she did from a light Court, every 
precaution was necessary ; for in Spain the virtue of a woman 
was not to be counted on, if she had the slightest opportunity 
of losing it. The poor idiot King was so jealous at the sight 
of anything French, that he could not even endure the 
Queen’s French spaniels, and cried, when he entered her 
-apartments, ‘ Fuera, fuera, perros franceses!’ He was so en- 
raged at the insolence of a French beggar who asked alms of his 
wife at the door of the church of Atocha, that it was thought 
he would have had him put to death; and he sent word to twe 
Dutch gentlemen dressed in French costume, who saluted the 
Queen one day, never to place themselves on the same side 
of the road as the Queen. He looked with immense suspicion 
on the Ambassadress de Villars in her French costume when 
she visited the Queen, and as she made her reverence to him, 
never returned it: ‘ sans vanité, il ne me le rendit pas. The 
Queen had two parrots who talked French, and these with 
her spaniels were her chief companions. Disappointed as it 
appeared she was likely to be in the hope of children, which, 
however, the King persisted i in looking for, she concentrated 
all her affection on these pet creatures. 

But the Terranueva herself hating all things French, and 
trusting to the King’s hatred of all things French likewise, 
one day when the Queen was out for a drive twisted the par- 
rots’ necks; on the return of their mistress, she called for her 
birds and her dogs as usual. At the mention of her birds, 
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the maids of honour looked at each other without speaking 
The truth, however, was told; but when the camarera mayor 
appeared to kiss the Queen’s hand as usual, the meek spirit of 
Marie Louise could endure no longer; she gave the Terranueva 
two or three slaps with her hand on either cheek. The rage 
of the she-griffin, the descendant of Fernando Cortez, the 
feudal proprietress of Sicily and Spain, with her principality 
in America, was immense; she collected all her four hundred 
ladies, and went at the head of them to the King to ask for 
redress. The King betook himself to the Queen, and asked 
{or an explanation. ‘ Seior,’ replied the Queen, ‘ este es un 
‘ antojo’ (* Sefor, this is a longing of mine’). This antojo 
was devised with delicious malice by the young Queen. For 
not only in the case of a royal lady, but in that of the 
humblest woman of Spain, the ‘ antojo’ had a prescriptive 

inviolable privilege to be satisfied. At the ery of a lady with 
an ‘ antojo, the monarch himself felt obliged, at any time, to 
show himself at her balcony; and gallants in despair ‘of oppor- 
tunity of meeting their mistresses, had been known to dress 
themselves up as women, enter a house, and under the plea 
of an anxtojo, obtain from the husband a private interview 
with his wife. So Charles II., the whole of whose imbecile 
soul was bent on having children, to save the succession of the 
crown from passing out of the House of Austria, was delighted 
with the antojo and its significance, and declared to his Queen 
that if she was not satisfied with the two slaps of face, she 
should give the Terranueva two dozen more; and replied to 
the remonstrances of the cumarera mayor, ‘ Callaos, estas 
‘ bofetadas son hijas del antojo’ (* Hold your tongue, you; these 
‘ slaps on the face are daughters of the antojo’). 

One or two more touches, however, are still necessary to show 
the dreadful nature of the despotism which the Queen had to 
endure at the hands of the camarera mayor. On one occasion, 
the Terranueva saw, to her dissatisfaction, that the front hair 
of the Queen was not stiffened and flattened down with proper 
Spanish precision and rigidity ; so the ugly harridan spat on 
her shrivelled hand, and applied it to the rebellious part. 
Marie Louise seized the griffin’s arm, and with dignity said, 
‘ The best essence was not too good for her,’ and rubbed her 
forehead with her handkerchief in disgust for several minutes. 
Moreover, the gaoleress ruthlessly insisted that the Queen 
should, as precedent required, be in bed regularly every night 
by eight o'clock ; and during the first part of her domination, 
when the Queen was less submissive, and lingered over her 
solitary supper, the maids of honour entered, and undressed 
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her while she was still sitting and eating at the table. One 
undid her dress, another her hair, and another got under the 
table to take off her shoes. After the affair of the parrots, 
however, the Queen finding she had been so successful in the 
ruse of the antojo, determined to bring all the wit, persuasion, 
and intrigue she was mistress of, all the part she held in the 
King’s affections, to upset one of the irrefragable rules of the 
Spanish Court, and procure the dismissal of the camarera 
mayor. Waving carefully felt her way, and kept her design 
a secret, she ap proached the King with tears, and asked for 
one proof of his affection, on the granting of which her health 
and her tranquillity depended. It was a Spanish version of 
Esther and Ahasuerus. The uxorious King promised to grant 
whatever she might ask. She then asked for the dismissal 
of the Terranueva, and the appointment of a new camarera 
mayor. At this the King was startled, and well he might 
be. Did not Philip ILI. die a martyr to Spanish etiquette— 
roasted to death because the proper officer was not at hand to 
remove the brazier? and now to commit this frightful violation 
for a Queen! ‘ Never, he said, ‘since Spain was Spain, had a 
* Queen changed her camarera mayor” * Ah! Your Majesty 
has given me so many other proofs of goodness, of which 
your predecessors had not shown any example. Can it not 
‘erant me the favour I request?’ The King yielded, and 
the Queen desired, further, that the intended dismissal should 
be kept in secret till a successor was fixed upon, This was 
found to be an affair of immense difficulty ; for it was neces- 
sary to choose a new camarera mayor, who should be accept- 
able 1. to the Queen-mother and the King’s Minister, the 
Duke of Medina C eli; for if in constitutional countries like 
our own a Minister has been known to risk his place on the 
matter of the appointment of Court attendants, what must a 
Minister not find room for fearing in a despotic country, 
where the intrigues of the palace and the contrivances of a 
hostile camarera mayor might oust him any day? However, 
after the merits of each individual as a successor to the Terra- 
nueva had been carefully and secretly discussed, the Duchess 
of Albuquerque was appointed, and the Terranueva was com- 
pelled to ask for her dismissal. When she came to take leave of 
the Queen, she felt it due to the blood of Fernando Cortez, and 
to her kingdom in the Indies, to possess her anger in dignity ; 
the paleness of her face, however, and her flashing eyes, showed 
the vehemence of the storm within her. She pretended to 
kiss the Queen’s hand, said she was sorry she had not given 
satisfaction in the execution of her duties, and hoped the next 
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camarera mayor would have better success. The gentle spirit 
of Marie Louise could not forbear shedding tears, even at 
parting with the Megera who had kept such watch and ward 
over her. The Duchess said a Queen of Spain ought not 
to cry at such a trifle. When asked to return and visit the 
Queen from time to time, she said never in her life wouid she 
enter the palace again. After which she went to her own 
apartment, where, crying, ‘ Thank heaven! I can now go to 
‘ Sicily, where I can never know such disgust as at Madrid,’ 
she struck her fist on the table, took up a Chinese fan, tore 
it in pieces, threw it on the ground, and stamped on it with 
her feet. That whole night long she never went to bed, but 
walked up and down her apartment in fury, with her daughters, 
the Duchesses of Montalto and Hijar, to keep her company. 

The new camarera mayor, the Duchess de Albuquerque, 
proved a much more amiable guardian for the Queen. ‘ L’ air 
* du palais,’ writes Madame de Villars, ‘en est tout différent ;’ 
remarkable yet, however, is the discreet reticence of the Am- 
bassadress :— 

‘Nous regardons présentement la reine et moi, tant que nous 
voulons, par une fenétre qui n’a de vue que sur un grand jardin d’un 
couvent de religieuses qu’on appelle I’ Jncarnation, et qui est attaché 
au palais. Vous aurez peine & imaginer qu’une jeune princesse, née 
en France et élevée au Palais Royal, puisse compter cela pour un 
plaisir ; je fais ce que je puis pour le lui faire valoir plus que je ne 
le compte moi-méme. . . . Le roi l'aime passionnément & sa mode et 
elle aime le roi dla sienne. . . . Tl faut finir li: et avec tout lesprit 
que vous avez, je vous défie de deviner tout ce que j’aurais & vous 
dire ensuite de tout cela.’ 


At the suggestion of the new camarera mayor, the King 
granted his Queen a little more liberty. She was, contrary to 
all Spanish court usage, allowed to go to bed at half-past ten, 
and to ride occasionally on horseback. But still the change of a 
camarera mayor and these innovations were not sufficient to 
lighten the air of ennui of the palace, which is described in 
energetic terms by the Ambassadress, ‘ L’ennui du palais est 
‘ affreux, et je dis quelquefois 4 cette princesse, quand jentre 
‘dans sa chambre, qu'il me semble qu’on le sent, qu’on le 
‘voit, qu’on le touche, tant il est répandu épais.’ Indeed 
the life of the Queen partook, as we have said, of the 
monotony both of the harem and the convent. Riding in a 
closed carriage, and now and then on horseback; an occa- 
sional bad religious play, in which (such was the wretched 
character of the Spanish stage scenery), the angels descended 
astride on beams of wood, and the devils came on the stage by 
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ladders; an occasional visit from the Queen-mother and the 
French Ambassadress and one or two other privileged ladies, 
were the sole diversions of the secluded Queen at Madrid. As 
for men, she saw none but those attached to her household; and 
the sight of these stiff noblemen, to whom huge spectacles, and 
rigid black dresses of velvet or silk trimmed with silver, gave 
a mixed air of the ogre and the undertaker, while the huge 
stiffunsightly golilla or Spanish ruff, which encircled their necks, 
and suggested the garrote, was not enlivening. The Queen 
had been obliged to send away all her French attendants, even 
the French doctor who had come with her from France; and 
Madame de Villars herself was soon afterwards removed from 
Madrid, as her intimacy with the Queen began to be considered 
suspicious by the Spanish Ministers and by Louis XIV., and 
gave rise to an intrigue which ended in the recall of the 
Marquise, after which the Queen was left quite alone. <As 
for her rides on horseback, these were surrounded with such 
rules of etiquette, that it was a matter of great difficulty for 
her to get even on horseback. If the King was not by her 
she had to mount on horseback quite unassisted. It was death 
for the greatest grandee to touch a Queen of Spain. The 
Conde de Mediana, as we know, set a theatre on fire in order 
to be able to take Elizabeth of France, the wife of Philip IV., 
in his arms for an instant, and nearly lost his life by his 
temerity. And on one occasion the Queen of Charles II. 
might have had a fatal accident had it not been for the auda- 
city of two Spanish cavaliers. She was obliged to mount from 
her carriage door to the back of the horse which was placed 
before it; one day, while the King was looking from a window 
of the palace at Aranjuez, her horse, a spirited Andalusian, 
reared before she was well in the saddle, threw her to the 
ground, and dragged her along with one foot in the stirrup. 
Two gentlemen, Don Luis de la Torres and Don Jaime de Soto 
Mayor, who were standing near, after some hesitation, rushed to 
her rescue; but immediately they had effected her deliverance 
they ran to saddle their horses and escape from Court. How- 
ever, the Conde de Peneranda interceded with Charles II. for 
their pardon, and their flight was made unnecessary. As for the 
company of an imbecile King, it must be imagined that the 
unfortunate Queen found not much amusement in this. She 
was, as we have seen, possessed of a fair share of ready wit, 
and of such she made proof on another occasion when an 
Arab doctor from Mossul in Mesopotamia was allowed to be 
presented to her as a curiosity, and she asked him maliciously 
if the ‘ women of Mossul were as strictly guarded as the Queens 
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‘of Spain.’ Two anecdotes are sufficient to show what kind of 
companionship Marie Louise must have found in her husband. 
The Queen-mother had made a present to her daughter-in-law 
of a watch, and said by letter that she wished it would mark 
none but happy hours for her. The Queen wrote in reply 
that this would be always the case if she continued to have 
the affection of her mother-in-law, and then turned to the King 
and asked for some affectionate message to give to his mother 
from himself. ‘ No tengo que decir’ (‘I have nothing to say’) 
he replied. On being pressed again, he said, ‘ Pongaos, mt 
‘ reina, que yo tengo buena salud’ (‘Say, my Queen, my 
health is good’). On another occasion when, on account of 
the penury of the exchequer, the royal pair were unable to 
go as usual to Aranjuez, Charles went off to hunt by himself 
at the Escurial, and as a delicate attention wrote to his 
Queen at home the note immortalised in Ruy Blas, ‘ The wind 
‘is very strong. I have killed four wolves.’ His affection, 
however, for the Queen was absorbing, and if the affection of 
an idiot is worth anything, no woman ever had more of such. 
‘The King,’ writes Madame de Villars, ‘ would not let the 
* Queen out of his sight;’ and adds, with courtly irony, ‘ cela 
‘ est trés-obligeant.’ ‘ Mi reyna, mi reyna, he said at a féte 
at Don Pedro Aragon’s, when she surprised him with some 
Spanish dances which she had learned in secret, ‘ eres la mas 
‘ perfeta de todo el orbe.’ 

The letters of Madame de Villars and of Madame d’Aulnoy 
do not carry us much further, but the monotony of the royal 
life was such that they are quite sufficient to show its character. 
Year by year, day by day, the Spanish Court went on in the 
same mechanical way. We gather, from the very guarded 
letters of Madame de Villars, that her intimacy with the soli- 
tary Queen was a cause of suspicion to some of the most 
important personages of Madrid; and as the Queen was sup- 
posed to govern her husband, and evidently placed all confi 
dence in Madame de Villars, it may well be imagined that, 
rightly or wrongly, people gave her credit for meddling with 
affairs of State, and exercising an influence over the measures 
of the royal Closet. In such a Court as that of Spain secret in- 
fluences play an immense part in the government. A valet de 
chambre, a confessor, a duenna, may have access to the royal 
ear, and decide the fate of Cabinets, and determine the royal 
mind for peace or war. And especially in Madrid at this time, 
when the weakness of the King’s health precluded all hope of 
posterity, and the question of the Spanish succession agitated 
all Europe, when Austrian, French, and Bavarian influences 
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were brought to bear upon the feeble-minded King to obtain 
from him a will in favour of their respective Powers, it may 
be imagined that the close intimacy of the French ambassa- 
dress with the Queen was a subject of dread and disgust to all 
opposed to the pretensions of France to the inheritance of the 
Spanish King. The Queen-mother, who was Austrian, espe- 
cially must have viewed the frequent visits and ¢éte-d-tétes of 
Madame de Villars at the Palace with suspicion. By some 
intrigue, therefore, Louis XIV. was induced to recall Mon- 
sieur de Villars, and the Queen lost her only friend and com- 
panion, and was left the solitary tenant of the Palace, for 
her imbecile lord could scarcely be counted as more society 
than her spaniels, and less than her dwarfs. The Queen- 
mother, who at first had treated her daughter-in-law with affec- 
tion, now that it seemed barely possible that she would have 
offspring, began to be more active in the cause of Austria, 
drew off from Marie Louise, and harassed her with a system of 
dark intrigues and underhand machinations. Every art was 
used to disgust the King with the woman, affection for whom 
1ad galvanised his feeble brain and diseased body into some- 
thing like life and activity. Necessarily the hopes of the whole 
nation were centred on the Queen, and there was a popular 
distich which ran among the people :— 


‘Si paris, paris 4 Espana ; 
Si no paris, 4 Paris.’ 


Rumours of the Queen’s pregnancy flitted about from time 
to time—all doomed to prove fallacious. Years passed by, but 
neither vows nor penance, nor barefoot pilgrimage, nor offerings 
to our Lady of Atocha and other celebrated Madonnas, were 
effectual. Lven cabalistic rites, some of disgusting grossness, 
were suggested by intriguers for the practice of the King and 
Queen, and demons were evoked, and philtres were prescribed, 
without success. The Comte de Rebenac, who succeeded the 
Marquis de Villars as ambassador, was constantly on the watch, 
and succeeded in discovering a diabolical scheme, originating, 
it was believed, with the Queen-mother, for seducing the King 
and Queen to submit to one of these incantations: its object 
was to convince the unfortunate King that his Queen was 
under a charm. M. de Rebenac warned the Queen of the 
danger of submitting to the test, although it does not appear 
that it is likely she would have permitted herself to be so en- 
trapped. The despatches of M. de Rebenac, in which he relates 
this, and reports upon the state of the Spanish Court to the 
King, give a still more melancholy notion of the desolate ex- 
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istence of the Queen; and the arrival of a bird of ill omen 
at the Court of Madrid—of Olympia Mancini, Comtesse de 
Soissons, the mother of Prince Eugene of Savoy, and a pupil 
and accomplice of the notorious La Voisin, the Locusta of the 
age—added another artificer of witchchraft and intrigue to the 
number of the Queen’s enemies. 

But her end was at hand—an end of a tragic character, and 
recalling, both in its manner and her sweetness in meeting it, 
the deathbed of her mother, Henriette d’Angleterre, who also, 
to use the expression of Bossuet, was douce envers la mort. 
Dreadful forebodings respecting her, indeed, had never ceased 
to weigh upon the minds of the people—for the fatal bell of 
Barcelona tolled of itself on the day of her entry into Madrid. 
Like her mother, she was suspected of being poisoned, and 
the Comtesse de Soissons and the Queen-mother were each 
accused of a share in the deed. Of this, however, there is no 
proof. The suddenness of her death may have been caused by 
cholera, and she was of declining health from previous ail- 
ments and from lassitude of life. Yet it cannot be said that 
the characters either of the Queen-mother or of Madame de 
Soissons is above the suspicion of committing such a deed if it 
should be useful to them. 

The French Ambassador merely states in his report that she 
died in frightful torments and with great suddenness; it was 
with great difficulty he could obtain a last interview with the 
Queen, although she earnestly requested to see him; and he 
could not obtain an autopsy of the body. Louis XIV. publicly 
declared at supper that she was poisoned, and Saint-Simon, 
some years later, found the belief still common in Madrid. 
But the suspicion of this reptile crime was common throughout 
that century. The hiss of the serpent was heard, or thought 
to be heard, on every occasion of sudden death. 

Marie Louise, however, herself, knowing the ruinous con- 
sequences which might attend the contrary belief, assured M. 
de Rebenac that she died a natural death. With a charming 
sweetness of temper she asked forgiveness of all whom she 
might have offended, of the Queen-mother, and of the Duchess 
of ‘Terranueva; and when she was told that there were crowds 
at the palace gate, and that the churches were full of people 
praying for her recovery, she said that ‘she was well entitled 
‘to their affection, since she would at any time have laid 
* down her life to relieve them of the burdens they endured.’ 
And so died a not unworthy daughter of the Stuarts and the 
Bourbons. 

Her married life with Charles II. had lasted ten years, 
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and after her decease the King sank deeper and deeper into 
torpid and melancholy lethargy. The immense question of 
the Spanish succession made his mother and council induce 
him to contract another marriage with Marie Anne de Neu- 
burg, sister of the Empress; but nothing roused him from 
his natural torpor from that time or prevented his gradual 
decline; so that at thirty-eight he had the air of a man 
of seventy. The account given of his appearance in his 
later days by the English Ambassador is ghastly :—‘ The 
‘ King’s ankles and knees swell, his eyes bag, the lids as red 
‘as scarlet, and the rest of his face a greenish yellow; the 
‘ whole crown was bald, and during a severe illness the doc- 
tors shaved off the rest of his hair; nevertheless, ‘he hath a 
*‘yavenous stomach, and swallows all he eats whole, for his 
‘ nether jaw—like that of Charles V. at a more advanced age 
‘ stands so much out that his two rows of teeth cannot meet, 
‘to compensate which he has a prodigious wide throat, so 
‘that a liver or gizzard of a hen goes down whole;’ but, 
from his weak stomach, he oe? not digest or retain what he 
swallowed. 

It was tried in vain to divert him with buffoons and dwarfs 
and puppet-shows and bull-fights. He paid little attention to 
anything, but moved ‘like an image of clockwork,’ with his 
weak dreamy eyes fixed on vacancy. He had visions of 
demons, and kept monks and priests “by his side to exorcise 
them. Three monks were chanting Latin psalms round his 
deathbed. He believed himself to be the victim of sorcery, 
and to have been charmed with a portion of the brain of a 
corpse administered in a cup of chocolate, and endless forms 
of incantation and counter-charms were practised upon him by 
various impostors; among other remedies it was proposed to 
diet him on hens fed with vipers’ flesh. The people of Spain 
believed this too, that the poor King was enchanted, and gave 
him the name of ‘el rey hechizado, ‘the bewitched king,’ 
which he preserves in tradition to the present day; and the 
affection of the people towards him, as is always the case with 
idiot or deranged kings, as was the case with Charles VI. of 
France and our own George III., was deep and tender. On 
the occasion of a riot in Madrid, the people went to the palace, 
as their custom was, and demanded to see the King to ask for 
redress, the Queen came to the balcony and said, ‘ Hijos, he 
‘is asleep!’ The crowd replied that he had been sleeping a 
long while, and it was time he should awake. ‘ Ya mucho 
* tiempo que dormia, y convenia despertase. The Queen went 
with tears to fetch him, and brought him to the balcony; the 
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poor ‘rey hechizado’ came and leant towards the people inar- 
ticulately moving his hanging lip, and his subjects burst out in 
cries of affection, and went away appeased. 

The only thing he seemed to care for was to go, on pretence 
of hunting, with one or two attendants, and wander like a 
ghost amid the gloomy woods of pine and ilex and the granite 
rocks of the vast solitudes around the Escurial, where he would 
pass day after day and sometimes lose himself for hours in 
those sombre wildernesses. 

Not long before his death one of those strange funereal 
yearnings came upon him, so distinctive of the last days of 
nearly every member of the Austrian House of Spain. Juana 
la Loca could not be induced to surrender the embalmed 
corpse of her husband. Charles V. had his funeral rites cele- 
brated before him. Philip II., shortly before he died, called 
for a skull, and placed his crown upon it. Philip IV. went 
and lay in the niche destined for him in the Pantheon. So, 
too, a visionary sepulchral fancy animated the decaying brain 
of Charles II. He, the last decrepit relic of a great race, 
would descend into their mausoleum, and open their coffins, 
and look face to face on the chiefs of his race, who had worn 
his crown before him. He went down by the light of torches 
into the dark vault of the Pantheon; the huge candelabrum 
was lit, and all the coffins, beginning with that of Charles V., 
were opened for him in order. Charles V. was much decayed ; 
the features of Philip II. were distorted; Philip III. was nearly 
perfectly preserved im form, but crumbled into dust as soon as 
his body was touched. After the kings he passed to the queens. 
He paid little regard to the features of his mother; but when 
the coffin of his first queen was opened, and he saw the form 
and the still charming features of her who had glorified his 
dark life and brain for a while, his throat was convulsed, tears 
streamed from his eyes, and he fell with outstretched arms on 
the bier, crying, ‘ Mi reyna, mi reyna, before a year is past 
‘I will come and join you.’ Surely this visit of the last de- 
scendant of the House of Austria to the Pantheon of the 
Eseurial, this corpse-like King, stealing among the collected 
corpses of his race, is one of the strangest scenes in history. 
[t was a last review of the whole departed grandeur of the race 
by their idiot descendant—sie transit. The fiery courage of 
Charles the Bold, the imperious soul of Charles V., and the 
scheming brain of Philip II. ended here. 

Nevertheless, the half-witted and moribund King always 
roused himself to a sense of his duty, when the question of the 
Spanish Succession, which had agitated all Europe for so long, 
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and contained an Iliad of woes in its solution, was started 
before him, and he strained the whole forces of his weak mind 
to endeavour to do his duty by it. He had tried many schemes 
for its settlement, and all had failed; his poor brain was be- 
wildered; even in a dying state he was beset by the conflicting 
sophistries and adjurations of the rival claimants to the monarchy, 
and besought to name a successor by will. His confessor and 
Portocarrero, Cardinal of Toledo, admonished him that not only 
the welfare of Spain but the welfare of his soul depended on 
the performance of this his last duty. The natural bent of his 
mind had naturally been towards the claims of Austria rather 
than the claims of France. Nevertheless, on the death of his 
first beloved wife he contemplated making her brother the 
heir to the throne. Portocarrero, however, and all his council 
were in favour of France, not only as a matter of right, but 
because France was the best ally of Spain in the weakened 
condition of the monarchy.* The engaging manners and ad- 
dress of the Count d’Harcourt had contributed to reconcile 
both the nobility and the King to the prospect of a French suc- 
cessor. Charles himself was more than half won over when he 
despatched with tears one of his most attached servants, the Duc 
d’Uzeda, to the Vatican, to take the opinion of Innocent XII. 
After forty days’ reflection, the Pope, in a very solemn letter, 
gave a decisive opinion in favour of the French claim, and 
exhorted the Spanish King by his hope of eternal happi- 
ness to settle the question according to the plain dictates of 
right. This reply fixed the last waverings of the unhappy 
monarch; he called his council together to witness his irrevo- 
cable will, one of the most momentous documents in history. 
Before it was read he exclaimed, ‘It is God who gives king- 
‘ doms, for they are his’ (* Dios es quien da reynos, porque son 
‘ suyos’). After signing it, he said, ‘ Now we are nothing’ 
(‘ Ya nada somos’). Upon which he fell into such a long faint, 
that it was thought he was dead. The document was kept a 
secret to the day of his death, which happened two months 
afterwards. The ambassadors of the foreign Courts were called 
* Portocarrero had been gained over by the diplomatic address 
of the Princesse des Ursins during a visit of the Cardinal to Rome. 
The Princesse des Ursins, who was at that time a confidential agent 
of the French Government at Rome, was also active in her advocacy 
of the French claims with the Pope and those about him ; and thus 
before her arrival in Spain, where she occupied for twelve years 
the post of female prime minister to the first Bourbon sovereign, 
was active in preparing the way for the Bourbons to the throne of 
Spain. 
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to hear the document read. Count Harach, the Austrian Am- 
bassador, who had greatly disgusted the Ministers and Council 
of Charles by his haughty airs, was present, and he learned 
his defeat in this manner. The Duke of Abrantes, one of the 
Council, advanced towards Harach with a smiling face and 
with open arms; he embraced him, and said maliciously, 
‘ Illustrious sir, it is with the greatest pleasure that I now for 
‘my whole life—take leave of the House of Austria.’ 

It has been said Charles V. was a warrior and a king; 
Philip II. only a king, Philip IIL. and Philip IV. not even 
kings, and Charles I]. not even a man. This successive de- 
generation of the race, still preserving the family likeness, is 
one of the most curious facts in history, and there can be no 
doubt that it was caused by the influence of the traditional 
habits of the sovereign, the inflexible rules of Spanish 
etiquette, and the unchangeable monotony of royal life. But 
what is still more curious is, that the Bourbon kings of Spain 
became intellectually and socially the exact image of their 
predecessors. Saint-Simon says when he visited the Court of 
Philip V., whom he had known as Count of Anjou, ‘ after 
‘ having made my first reverence and examined the king, j’étais 
‘ frappé de stupeur;’ there was not a trace of the Count of 
Anjou in the King of Spain. The French prince had become 
just as mechanical, just as taciturn, just as melancholy and 
hypoe shondriacal, and just as uxorious as one of the last prince es 
of the House of Austria. Indeed, the monarch of Spain was 
nothing more than a kind of human machine, whose every step, 
action, and word was regulated by an unchangeable system of 
etiquette, which left no place for volition; all thought was 
killed in such a man; all his daily occupations were the same ; 
he was disinterred daily in the morning at the same hour; he 
heard daily mass behind a grating; he presided at his council 
in silence ; he took his dinner alone, not in public, at the same 
hour; his hunting parties were always the same ; his daily con- 
ferences with his confessor were of the same length; and he 
gave audiences which consisted of nothing but gestures and 
pantomime. His costume was regulated in the same way, and 
the strangest perhaps of all the invariable prescriptions of court 
etiquette was that, when the King visited the Queen at night, 
he went in a particular costume, with a black cloak on his 
shoulders, a sword, and a dark lantern, with a buckler on his 
right arm and a bottle in his left hand. The consequence of 
being forced to do everything by rule in this way day by day 
produced a distinct set of mental weaknesses, which degene- 
rated at last into absolute imbecility. Philip IV. was said to 
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move exactly as though he were made of wood; sometimes at 
last he would not speak for weeks together, and never smiled ; 
even when he spoke it was said there seemed to be nothing 
moveable about him but his lips and his tongue. Such a system 
tended to make the King a helpless Dalai Lama,* and this 
tendency was further increased by the superstitious awe with 
which the monarch of Spain was regarded, and which has no 
parallel in any other country in Europe ; he was a royal fetish, 
the same term was applied to him as to the Host, the conse- 
crated wafer, supposed to be the very body of Christ. Both 
were addressed as majestad, and the duties of men to las dos 
Majestades were confirmed by priests and friars in their ser- 
mons. Everything that the King had once used or touched 
became sacred. The King’s wife could never remarry ; his 
mistress when he left her was bound to retire into a convent. 
* Vaya con Dios; no quiero ser monja, replied a lady to the 
addresses of Philip IV. A horse he had once crossed could 
never be used by anybody else; the same Philip therefore 
generously declined the present of a fine animal he had ad- 
mired from a Spanish nobleman, saying it would be a pity so 
noble a beast should ever be without a master. Hence, too, 
the extraordinary sanctity with which the Queen of Spain was 
regarded; she could not be touched by another man’s hand; to 
touch her was to touch the axe. Both sovereigns were served 
by their attendants on their knees. In their most violent re- 
volts the Spaniards never dreamed of assaulting or deposing 
the King, the ery was ‘ Viva el Rey y muoja el mal go- 
* vierno !’ 

All this was Oriental in feeling and derived by the Spaniards 
from their long and incessant contact with the Moors. Indeed, 
the nature of the Arab has been inoculated into the Spaniard 
to a much larger extent than is usually supposed. ‘Their 
whole language is resonant of this Arabic inoculation—the 
adoption of the Arab guttural to such an extent in Spanish 
is a most singular fact in the history of language. All their 
compliments are still Oriental; their mode of salutation in the 
days of Charles II. was still Oriental. When the Spanish 
King received a letter of William III. from the English Am- 
bassador, he carried it to his forehead as Eastern people do 
still.t Moorish customs were still more prevalent in the days 


* The reports of travellers concur in showing us that education 
and habit produce the same uniformity of character in the Dalais 
Lamas. 

{ Such, however, was still the proud reserve of the Spaniard, 
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of Charles Il. than now; the ladies took their meals squat- 
ting on the ground like Arab women, and apart from the men; 
and Spanish women still in churches sit on the ground in 
Oriental fashion. No lady could sit comfortably in a chair, 
and Madame de Villars was much amused with the queer un- 
easy figures her visitors made when they tried to use her chairs. 
Their profuse use of jewellery and their manner of dressing 
pearls in their hair was also Oriental. 

The seclusion of women and their going about so often 
tapadas, or veiled, was Moorish likewise. We have seen that 
the King’s wife was kept in almost as tyrannous seclusion as a 
sultana or a wife of a caliph, and that she was obliged to ride 
when she went abroad in a closed carriage. Oriental, too, 
was the fashion of keeping such enormous bodies of useless 
retainers; some nobles had as many as five hundred in their 
houses: and to complete the picture, Moorish and Turkish 
slaves were still common in Madrid. The bull-fights, in which, 
in the time of Charles, Spanish nobles entered the arena, and 
not toreadores and picadores by profession, the juegos de caias, 
the faja still worn by the Andalusian and the inhabitants of 
other parts of Spain, are all proofs of such strange admixture 
of Moorish habits among a people whose proudest boast was to 
be Christianos viejos, rancios de casa limpia. Oriental fatalism, 
illustrated by the Si Dios quiere; Oriental procrastination— 
Veremos; Oriental pride, Oriental indolence, Oriental habits 
of thought, Oriental contempt of books, book-learning and 
statistics, of the common maxims of commerce and prudence, 
also have deeply entered into the mental constitution of the 
Spaniard, and characterise him nearly as much in the present 
day as in the days of Charles II. 

But with such qualities of Oriental origin the Spaniard 
united others engendered by the worst forms of superstition 
and bigotry which have deformed Christianity. The Spanish 
nature may be defined to be an amalgamation of the Goth and 
the Moor fused in the fire of the Inquisition. The Spaniard 
may have been steeled to this indifference to blood and torture 
by his familiarity with the cannibal rites of Mexico, where the 
high priest performed his sacrifices in a robe stiffened and caked 
with human gore. The Spaniard worshipped Christ much as 
the Mexican worshipped Vitzliputzli, with hecatombs of human 
victims. The greatest nobles of the land were officers of the 


that the Prime Minister usually received the English Ambassador 
in bed, on pretence of being ill, in order not to compromise his 
dignity by too much civility. 
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Inquisition ; and some, as Familiars, conducted the victims to 
the scene of torture. In the days of Charles IT. the huge stone 
statues of the four Evangelists at the corners of the stone altar 
of the Inquisition in the Plaza Major before the Cathedral at 
Seville were black with the soot of burnt men, women, and chil- 
dren. The young queens of Spain could not escape the terrible 
ordeal of an auto-da-fé. Immediately after each marriage one 
of these cannibal spectacles was prepared for them; it was their 
fire-baptism into the nationality of Spain. The gentle com- 
passionate French bride of Charles II. had to witness one got 
up in her honour soon after her entry, where she sat face to face 
with the Grand Inquisitor, who was exalted on a throne loftier 
than that of the King himself. As the victims were marshalled 
before her, a beautiful Jewish girl not seventeen approached 
her and said, ‘Great queen! shall your presence here not 
‘ change my fate? Consider my youth, and that I suffer for a 
‘ religion which I drew from the besom of my mother.’ Marie 
Louise became pale, and turned her head hastily away; all 
eyes were fixed on her to see if a Queen of Spain would dare 
to have pity. Who knows, it has been said, perhaps a tear 
from her at that moment would have put out the fires of the 
Inquisition ? 

This religious terrorism darkened still more the benighted 
unsocial humour of the Spaniard, and made him take, in con- 
tempt and hatred of the world, to monastic seclusion and austere 
religious practices. They were becoming a nation of monks 
and anchorets and hermits. Philip ILL. regretted he had not 
passed the thirty-three years of his reign in a monastery, and 
kings and nobles were buried in the serge of a friar. The 
palace and the monastery were united in the Escurial, and 
even in Madrid we have seen the Queen’s windows looked into 
a convent. Practices of religious superstition were mixed up 
with their follies, their passions, their gallantry, and their 
crimes. Ladies wore images, crosses, rosaries, and the Agnus 
Dei in their hair, on their wrists, on their shoulders, round their 
waists, side by side with their pearls, and the emeralds and 
rubies of the Indies. Lovers in absurd caps as tall as three 


sugar-loaves, with bare shoulders, and in dresses like those of 


Eastern faquirs, scourged themselves under their mistresses’ 
eyes from her balcony in her honour, and redoubled the 
severity of their strokes at her encouragement. Assignations 
were made in churches, and the admitted time for addressing a 
mistress was in a religious procession. Assassins had their 
weapons blessed by the priest, and clung to the altars for pro- 
tection after a successful murder. 
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The manners were still more savage than those in any other 
country in Europe. The intolerance of the people was so 
brutal that they disinterred and mutilated the body of the 
Chaplain of the English Embassy, who had died in Madrid, 
and was buried in an open field, and the Ambassador was 
obliged to collect the remains and bury them in his cellar. 
Not a night passed in Madrid without several assassinations. 
Assassination was the common resort of all, from highest to 
lowest. Ladies gave a faithless lover the choice between a 
dagger and a poisoned cup of chocolate; and one tale of 
horror related of the Marquesa d’Astorgas, the wife of the 
Grand Equerry of Marie Louise, outdoes in savagery the 
tales of Cabestan and Raoul de Coucy. She murdered the 
mistress of her husband, served her heart up in a stew, which 
she put before him when he was entertaining some friends ; 
after he had eaten of it, she took from out her guarda-infante 

her crinoline—the head of her victim, and threw it on 
the table. Such crimes remained unpunished; for, strange 
to say, the Spaniard, with all his indifference to torture and 
bloodshed, is compassionate to an incredible degree towards 
the victims of the law, and the rare executions drew forth 
tears and commiseration from the beholders. Yet even in 
assassination they carried the principle of Spanish honour to 
such an extravagant extent that the hirer of a bandit or 
assassin could not forgive his enemy if he would; the bandit, 
if he had taken the money, declared he had engaged to kill 
a man, and he must do it; he would, however, take his em- 
ployer’s life if he preferred it, and leave the other alone. Folly 
and extravagance, indeed, prevailed in Spain, in every form of 
human weakness. ‘The Court was haunted by a set of lovers 
called the embebecidos, ‘ the intoxicated with love.’ These, like 
madmen in the East, had especial privileges. Every licence 
was permitted them. They might wear their hats like grandees 
in the King’s presence. ‘They were supposed to be so pos- 
sessed with passion and frenzy as not to know where they 
were and what they did. This superstitious folly of lovers 
naturally infected also the weak mind of the King. A woman 
was charged with the assassination of a faithless lover; the 
King, who was then in the height of his passion for the bride 
he had not yet seen, when he had heard her story, said, ¢ Go, 
* go; you are too much in love to have your reason.’ 

Never, indeed, in the whole history of the world can be found 
a nation given over to the adoration and practice of such 
senseless eccentricities as characterise Spain in the days of 
Charles II., a country still singularly isolated in thought and 
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feeling from all the rest of mankind, and governed absolutely 
by passions and vices of the most seemingly incompatible 
character. The history of that time has fresh interest when 
considered in relation to the question of the regeneration of the 
people of the Peninsula ; for if we would understand Spain of 
the present day, we must understand Spain as it was in the 
lowest days of its degradation. Under the Bourbon Kings 
it rose somewhat in the scale of nations; but the fires of the 
Inquisition made such a blank and ravage in the minds of the 
people, their moral and intellectual qualities are of so strange 
an order, and mixed in such strange fashion, that those wae 
know them best despair of their ever rising to the level of the 
rest of Europe. 

It has appeared to us not inopportune to review these strange 
pictures of the decay of the Spanish branch of the House of 
Austria, and of the country cursed by their misgovernment, at 
a moment when the eves of the world are once more attracted 
to Spain by the fall of another dynasty, sunk under tlie intole- 


— weight of its own profligacy and mene In no 
ountry, certainly, has the prine iple of monarchica govern- 

ment bl put to so severe a trial. The House of Au 

and the House of Bourbon, each transplanted to the s ; “of 


Spain, each fert te elsewhere in wise, high-spirited, and patri- 
otic princes, deg j 

or crétins : and it may be said that for nearly four centuries 
the Spanish crown has never been worn by an enlightened 
sovereign devoted to the interests of his people. After the 
fatal overthrow of the Commons in the sixteenth century, 
Charles V. only saw his native country again when he re- 
turned to die there. Philip If. directed the whole power of 


enerated at once into races of tyrants, bigots 


, 


the monarchy to the cause of reaction in Europe, unmoved by 
‘the atrocious evils he caused to his own subjects; and in the 
whole list of their successors there is hardly one, except 
Charles III., who deserves any better fate than that of his- 
torical ignominy. Yet the Spanish people have continued to 
believe in their rulers, to fight for them, to die for them; and 
even the wretched Princess, who has just ended a reign of 
thirty-five years by a shameful expulsion from her dominions, 
was pl: iced on the throne by the enthusiastic efforts of the best 
part of the nation. 

It is impossible that these events should not have taught the 
Spaniards a lesson; and if their former monarchical experi- 
ments have fared so ill, they may well be less prone to adopt 
another ruler foreign to themselves, and called to the throne 
on no better plea than that of necessity. The whole problem 
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of government has to be solved. A long period of excessive 
drought has caused a famine of the most disastrous kind in the 
land; yet, such is the total want of confidence and security, 
that no effectual efforts can be made to supply the country 
with food by importation and foreign trade. The treasury is 
empty, the credit of the nation destroyed by the wilful and 
deliberate repudiation of its former debts, even when they 
might without difficulty have been capitalised and acknow- 
ledged. For several weeks the government has been carried 
on, as it were, by haphazard, by the men who made the Revo- 
lution, and they have been obeyed rather from the dread of 
worse evils than from confidence in their wisdom. An assembly 
chosen by universal suffrage is about to determine what the 
future institutions of the country are to be. For the first time 
in the history of Europe, foreign Powers are wise enough to 
hold aloof altoge ther from this new phase of the Spanish Suc- 
cession; and there is not so much as a serious candidate in the 
field for the doubtful honour of the vacant throne. The table 
is cleared. The page is blank. The future is open. Seldom 
in any country has the choice of the people been so free. 
What use will the Spanish people make of their opportunity ? 
We do not presume to answer the question; but in their place 
our voice would be for the establishment of a federal republic, 
unless they determine to restore the Bourbon family to the 
throne in one of its younger branches. Nodoubt a republican 
covernment in Spain would be turbulent, divided, weak at 
home, and powerless abroad, not much removed from the pre- 
sent condition of the former Spanish colonies in America. 
But it would be preferable to a mongrel monarchy under a 
foreign prince. If anything can revive and sustain the political 
energy of the Spanish race, perhaps the contentious spirit of 
republican institutions would have that effect; and if the 
experiment failed, another form of monarchy would probably 
grow out of it. 
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Art. Il.—Lord Kingsdown’s Recollections of his Life at the 
Bar and in Parliament. | Privately Printed,|] 1868. 


T was the deliberate opinion of the eminent judges who 
shared the labours of Lord Kingsdown at the Privy Council 
and in the House of Lords, as well as of the leading members 
of the Bar who practised before him in those Courts of Appeal, 
that no man in our times has possessed and combined in an 
equal degree the highest qualities of the judicial mind. To 
quickness of perception and subtlety of intellect he united a 
faculty of order which seemed as if by magic to assign to every 
argument and every fact its proper value, so that the obscure 
became clear and the intricate plain. To the cases before him, 
thus stripped of all disguise, he applied with certain knowledge 
the fixed mechanism of law, and at times the broad principles 
of jurisprudence unfettered by technicality. Yet so carefully 
did he steer his course, that when he reversed the decisions of 
inferior tribunals or settled some disputed controversy, the 
result seemed to be the natural and necessary growth of judi- 
cial argument to which his mind had been irresistibly led. To 
the Bar his mannér was ever that of a most courteous and in- 
vincible patience. A Court of Appeal, he was wont to say, is 
bound to hear everything that can be alleged for the suitors 
before it, since there is no one to review its judgments, and 
every step it takes is irretrievable. Hence the labour he 
bestowed on his judgments, which were always written and 
often printed before delivery, was extreme. Fastidious in 
many things, he was most fastidious towards his own perform- 
ances; and if there was any touch of natural indolence in his 
disposition, it gave way to the most elaborate industry when he 
conceived that a judicial duty was to be performed. In this 
wise, having retired from Parliament and the Bar in his fiftieth 
year, Mr. Pemberton Leigh devoted twenty years of his life to 
the administration of justice in the highest Courts of Appeal. 
Unlike any other man of equal or similar judicial eminence, he 
never filled any of the ordinary judicial offices of this country ; 
he never presided in any Court; he never filled any office of 
power and profit; he never received a sixpence of the public 
money ; his fame was confined within the narrow circle of the 
choicest intellects of his profession, with whom he chiefly asso- 
ciated; and except when a peerage was conferred upon him 
by Her Majesty, on the recommendation of Lord Derby, in 
1858, it may be doubted whether he reecived any token of 
gratitude from the country he had served. He had refused 
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the Solicitor-Generalship, he had refused judgeships both in 
law and equity, he refused at last the Great Seal when it was 
offered him by the head of the party to which he consistently 
belonged. It was therefore the result of his own choice, if 
he never filled a more conspicuous post in the service of the 
nation. In truth he shunned popularity and notoriety as 
eagerly as most men seek them. Indifferent alike to power 
and to wealth, in addition to the ample means which were 
fortunately at his own disposal, the sacrifice of independence 
appeared to him too large a price to pay for the honours of the 
world; and the more retired and unostentatious were the occa- 
sions he found for the exercise of his talents and for the 
discharge of duties, the more attractive they were to him. 

Hence it might well happen that when the immediate con- 
temporaries of Lord Kingsdown have passed away, nothing 
will remain but a few speeches in forgotten debates and a 
few judgments in unfamiliar law books to explain the profound 
respect which was paid, by those who knew him, to his name. 
It will seem hereafter like a paradox to affirm that in an age 
of great advocates and great judges—in the age of Scarlett and 
Follett, of Brougham and Lyndhurst, Cottenham and Lush- 
ington, or further back in that of Eldon and Grant, down to 
that of Campbell and Bethell, none was in truth greater in his 
vocation than the veiled figure, which withdrew from the Rolls 
at fifty, and left the great prizes of professional life untouched. 
Nor can we attempt to struggle against the inexorable laws of 
fate. If Lord Kingsdown cared not enough for celebrity to in- 
scribe his own title in the Temple of Fame, no other hand can 
place it there; nor would it become us to regret that which was 
to himself a matter of indifference. But the ‘ xon omnis moriar’ 
is not to be entirely cast out of the human heart; and in the 
absence of a more durable memorial Lord Kingsdown amused 
himself some years ago by making a few scratches in the sand 
and committing to paper these recollections of his early life. 
Nothing was further from his intention than to write his own 
biography ; and indeed, with his wonted modesty, the person 
he cares least to speak of is himself. Nor was it his desire 
that these Notes should be published; the less so, as some of 
them relate to family transactions, in which the public has no 
interest. But we have received the permission of his relations 
to make a discreet use of these Notes, which have been printed 
for their own convenience. We shall confine ourselves, in the 
selections we are about to make, to passages characteristic of 
Lord Kingsdown’s own career, or of the more eminent of his 
contemporaries, 
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There is always a charm in what great men tell us of 
their early life. Whatever else may have befallen us, we have 
all passed through ¢hat; and, as Mr. Darwin would argue, 
there is very little difference between the germs of a chan- 
cellor or an archbishop and those of a country solicitor or a 
dissenting minister. Lord Kingsdown is no exception to the 
rule. He was the son of a widow left in narrow circum- 
stances, and his education was pinched by the want of means 
to send him to Westminster and Oxford. But we shall leave 
him to tell his own story. 


‘IT have often regretted never having kept a journal in the course 
of my long life.... It is now too late to repair the neglect: but it 
may amuse my old age, and form some instruction for any member of 
my family who may hereafter engage in the same profession with my 
own, if 1 note some of the circumstances which have attended a life— 
for many years—of more uninterrupted prosperity than has often 
fallen to the lot of man. 

‘Its dawn was far from promising so bright a day. My father, 
who was at the Chancery Bar, died in 1804, at a time when he had 
attained to very considerable business, but before he had been able 
to lay by any large sum. I collect from his fee-books that he must 
have been making about 2,000/. a year—a good professional income 
for a junior in Chancery in those days, when fees seem to have been 
at least a third less in amount than they were in my time. My 
mother was left with five children, three sons and two daughters, 
with not more than 500/. a year for their support and education, 
though her income received an augmentation of about 200/. a year 
in 1806, on the death of her parents; my grandmother surviving 
her husband only a few months. 

‘... I was eleven years old at his death, and had been sent before 
I was seven to a large school at Chiswick, kept by Dr. Horne, who 
had above a hundred scholars, with a view of being transferred to 
Westminster, and afterwards to Oxford. My mother’s scanty income 
prevented this plan from being carried out. I remained at Chiswick 
till I was removed from school altogether, at Easter, 1809, when I 
was but just sixteen. Mr. Farrer, a very old friend of our family, 
took me into his office for twelve months, at the expiration of which 
time I went as pupil to my uncle, Mr. Cooke, in whose chambers I 
remained for five years. 

‘I have frequently considered with myself whether this change 
in my education tended to my ultimate success or otherwise. At 
that time nothing but classical literature was taught at public 
schools ; for this I had always a liking. Mr. Horne, who succeeded 
his father at Chiswick, was a very good scholar, with the talent, 
and, unfortunately, with the temper of his family. I had gone 
through something more than the usual routine of school-books 
before I left his charge; and when I was my own master, knowing 
that from my defective education any blunders I might commit 
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would be the more rigorously marked, and my ignorance be held to 
be even greater than it was, I devoted myself with some assiduity 
to the study of Greek and Latin authors. I went through Livy, 
making extracts of passages which seemed to be suited for quota- 
tion in public speaking, several pages of which I have lately found, 
though I do not know that any one of them has ever been turned to 
account. i went through the Iliad and Odyssey, translating more 
than one book of the former into Latin hexameters; twice through 
Thucydides, making an abstract of every passage as I proceeded by 
a note in tiie margin; once through Herodotus and Xenophon, and 
a good many other authors as far as those languages go. Though 
very far indeed from possessing a competent knowledge of them, I 
have found in the course of my experience that the greater part of 
the men with whom I have come in contact have known as little as 
myself. Living at home with my mother, and studying under my 
uncle, debarred by poverty from mixing much in society or amuse- 
ments, | was forced into habits of industry and moral restraint, to 
which I had from nature but very moderate dispositions. 

‘Tf, on the other hand, instead of remaining at a private school (of 
which for-a considerable period I was the head, longo intervallo), 
I had gone to Westminster and been knocked about there, and at 
college, it would perhaps in some degree have cured or diminished 
the constitutional shyness and timidity which have impeded my 
progress through life, and prevented me from obtaining, or I should 
rather say accepting, offices of some consequence in the State.’ 
(Pp. 1-6.) 


A vision of a living crossed the mind of Mrs. Pemberton, 
and it was only the brilliant success of her son at the Bar 
which reconciled her to the loss of the prospects he might have 
had in the Church. But without saying, as the Cardinal de 
Retz somewhere observes, that he had ‘lame peutétre la 
‘moins ecclésiastique qui fit dans univers,’ Lord Kings- 
down confesses that he should have felt a strong repugnance 
to be more than a lay member of the English Church. Not 


z 


that he was indifferent to matters of religious thought and 


inquiry. On the contrary, they occupied much of his time, 
especially in latter years. But he thought upon these things 
in the spirit of a lawyer rather than of a divine; and while he 
was more and more attracted and satisfied by the historical 
evidence of the Gospel, he was less inclined to give his un- 
qualified assent to dogmatical theology. The Council of Nica 
had, he conceived, done an incalculable injury to Christianity ; 
and he held in great aversion the sacerdotal pretensions of the 
clergy in all ages of the Church. The Church, then, was 
certainly not the profession for which he was qualified or 
destined. 


When young Pemberton entered the chambers of his 
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uncle, Mr. Cooke, it was the practice to attend there regu- 
larly at nine o'clock, remain till past three, dine at four, return 
to chambers at six, and stay till ten. On Saturdays and 
Sundays lawyers dined out, generally at half-past five. On 
any other day a barrister in any practice, or one hoping to 
acquire any, never for a moment thought of being away from 
court or chambers during the regular hours. He remained in 
these chambers five years reading Peecre Williams, whom he 
styles the ‘ prince of reporters ;’ and Vesey, with the omission 
of vol. 13, because it contains Lord Erskine’s judgments. 
Mr. Cooke, though an excellent commercial lawyer, was not 
particularly skilful as a draftsman, nor very profound on the 
law of real property, and he had no other pupil but his nephew. 
Towards the end of this period, which was extended to five 
years, because he had not taken a University degree, young 
Pemberton drew a few equity pleadings for solicitors, being 
then uncalled ; but the pay was miserable, and the practice has 
since been abandoned. At length, in 1816, he attained the 
honour of mounting a wig, being then twenty-three years of 
age. Up to this period his life had been one of drudgery and 
privation. 

‘It is common, I believe, to consider youth and boyhood as the 
season of enjoyment, and cares and sorrows as commencing or in- 
creasing with manhood. With me it was quite otherwise : all my 
-arliest years were gloomy and joyless, and I cannot remember one, 
hardly indeed a month in the course of them, which I would will- 
ingly live again, whereas there is hardly one year (if indeed there 
be one) since my twenty-fourth which I would not gladly repeat. 
It is well for philosophers to despise wealth, and preach up the 
happiness of virtuous poverty, but all depends on what is meant by 
poverty. That which prevents a man from associating on terms of 
equality with those who in birth and station are his equals, espe- 
cially if female relations are involved in the humiliations which are 
the inseparable attendants on the “res angusta domi,” is a real and 
substantial evil, and inconsistent, unless in minds more happily 
tempered than mine, with enjoyment. The greatest perhaps of 
satirists has with perfect truth pointed out its worst ingredient :— 

* Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit ;” 
and in those days there was much more reason than there is now 
for Sydney Smith’s observation, that “in England poverty is in- 
‘** famous.” 

‘No doubt, however, it is to this period, however little agreeable 
in itself, that I am indebted for much of my subsequent success. It 
was the severe preparation for the subsequent harvest. I learned 
to consider indefatigable labour as the indispensable condition of 
success ; pecuniary independence as essential alike to virtue and to 
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happiness ; and no sacrifices too great to avoid the misery of debt. 
In the whole course of my life I have never borrowed a farthing, 
and I contrived even to make some small savings out of the pittamce 
of 1001. or 1501. year which I earned by practising under the Bar.’ 
(Pp. 11-13.) 


The time was now come, however, which wiped away these 
gloomy impressions for ever. 


‘ My long servitude had secured me against the dangers of what 
Lord Coke calls ‘‘ preepropera praxis et prapostera lectio,” and it is 
not therefore very surprising that I started into business with very 
unusual rapidity. In the first year I made 6001. a thing I believe 
unheard of at that time at the Chancery Bar, and each succeeding 
year my receipts were larger. Pupils flocked to me, of whom I had 
reasou to be proud, My first was George Sanders, a son of one of 
the most eminent conveyancers at that time ; and my second, Plumer, 
a son of the Master of the Rolls. Hayter, now Secretary to the 
Treasury, and Ford, the celebrated author of the “Handbook of 
‘“ Spain,” were soon added to the list, and Philip Abbott, a son of 
Lord Colchester, and Elmsley, who has ever since remained the 
most intimate and valued of my friends. Before I was thirty 1 was 
making a professional income of 3,000/. a year.’ (Pp. 14, 15.) 


The following passage is in the nature of an episode, but it 
mentions a fact of considerable importance to the administra- 
tion of justice :— 


‘I believe after this I might have got into practice as a parlia- 
mentary counsel, but it would have interfered too much with my 
business in Chancery to make it desirable. The same reason pre- 
vented my going the circuit. It was formerly the custom for 
Chancery barristers to do so. Lord Eldon, I believe, had a lead 
on the Northern Circuit, and both Mr. Perceval and Sir Samuel 
Romilly went the Midland. When a man was made Attorney- or 
Solicitor-General he gave it up; and, if he was previously at the 
Common Law Bar, usually took his seat as a barrister in the Court 
of Chancery. Under these circumstances, the Attorney-General 
had a fair claim to any office in the court, either that of Master of 
the Rolls or Chancellor ; and the best men at the Bar were qualified 
for the highest station in either branch of the profession, having 
usually had experience in both. ‘This was the case with Lord 
Hardwicke, Lord Mansfield, and Lord Eldon. But unfortunately 
the claim to these great offices has been supposed to remain, when 
the qualifications for them have ceased. Lord Erskine, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, Lord Brougham, and Lord Campbell, all undertook the highest 
judicial office in Chancery, without ever having had the slightest 
practice there ; and (it may be said without disparagement of their 
transcendent abilities) without any knowledge of the science on 
their exposition of which millions of property were to depend. It 
is known, indeed, that Lord Erskine did all he could to avoid a 
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position for which he was notoriously unfit, and endeavoured to 
induce Lord Ellenborough to take the Great Seal. I happened my- 
self to be present when gossiping with Sir J. Scarlett, and some other 
members of the Bar, at Howard’s coffee-house, after mentioning a 
great many anecdotes of his professional career, he made use of the 
remarkable expression, ‘the most discreditable passage in my life 
“ was sitting in the Court of Chancery.”... 

‘When one considers the various duties which belong to the office 
of Chancellor, it is impossible not to be reminded of the remark of 
Rasselas to Imlac, who was enumerating the necessary qualifications 
of a poet. “Enough! enough!” said the prince, “thou hast said 
“enough to convince me that no man can ever be a poet.” Even in 
the mere judicial business which belongs to the office, few men 
have possessed the requisite knowledge in more than one branch, if 
in any. The Scotch Law, for instance, is finally settled in the 
House of Lords, and it may be safely asserted that neither Lord 
Lyndhurst, Lord Cottenham, Lord ‘Truro, nor Lord Cranworth ever 
had any practice in Scotch Law till they were called upon to pro- 
nounce upon it in the last resort.’ (Pp. 20-23.) 

The office of Vice-Chancellor of England was created in 
1816 to relieve Lord Eldon and to appease the clamour of the 
suitors. It was first filled by Sir T. Plumer, no great equity 
authority; but in 1818 he was succeeded by Sir John 
Leach, of whom these notes contain the following admirable 
portrait :— 

‘Sir John Leach was a man of many great qualities, utterly fear- 
less, both morally and physically, of singular clearness of under- 
standing, and a quickness in collecting the facts of a case, and a 
neatness and precision in the statement of them rarely excelled, of 
remarkable powers of elocution, of a considerable acquaintance with 
the technical principles of equity, and a scorn of everything mean 
or base. He was outstripping other competitors, and fast advancing 
to a lead with Sir Samuel Romilly, when he took his seat on the 
bench. But he had defects as a judge which, perhaps, overbalanced 
his good qualities. A temper at once irritable and violent, an over- 
weening opinion of his own knowledge, an impatience of all contra- 
diction, and a total want of that calm attention to the arguments of 
counsel which is absolutely essential to enable a judge either to 
satisfy suitors or to do justice. I never felt the full force, till I sat 
myself at the Judicial Committee, of an observation made many 
years ago by my old friend Sir William Alexander. “ Nobody 
“knows how much energy it requires in a judge to hold his tongue.” 

‘ This was an energy which Leach certainly did not possess, and 
probably would have despised. When he was first Vice-Chancellor, 
his interruptions were incessant. As soon as he understood, or 
fancied he understood the facts, he would hardly listen to argu- 
ment. He trusted to his knowledge of the principles of equity, and 
imagined that any decided case which did not square with his 
notions must be bad law. He came on the Bench with a full deter- 
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mination to clear off the arrears of his Court, which in two or three 
years he effected; but he accomplished it by never hearing a case 
through; by deciding against the plaintiff on the opening, or against 
the defendant without hearing a reply; and there was equal truth 
and wit in a remark of Rose, in answer to somebody who was specu- 
lating on what the Vice-Chancellor would do when he had got 
through all the causes in his Court. ‘“ Do! why, he will hear the 
“ other side.” The contrast of Lord Eldon’s slowness made his 
rapidity more celebrated, and his fame in that respect penetrated 
where it could hardly have been expected to reach. I remember 
seeing a coach between Preston and Blackpool, which, to denote its 
speed, was called “ the Vice-Chancellor.” 

‘ The effect of these proceedings on the part of the Judge was to 
lead to constant altercations between him and the Bar, which pro- 
ceeded to such an extent that at one time he had determined to 
commit Sir E. Sugden, who, with much the same temper and 
courage, had a wonderful knowledge of cases, which Leach esteemed 
very lightly. He called into his room some of the leading counsel 
—lI believe all the Queen’s counsel—to speak to them on the sub- 
ject; but they all dissuaded him from so violent a step, and, I 
believe, told him that his own violence was the cause of the un- 
pleasant scenes which occurred. No judge that ever existed could 
have disposed of the same quantity of business in the same time 
without innumerable mistakes. The offensive manner in which he 
acted exasperated the counsel, and often occasioned appeals when 
otherwise they would not have been brought, and the result was 
that Lord Eldon was more overpowered than ever, and his dilatori- 
ness was more exposed to remark; for the whole of his time was 
occupied in rehearing matters which had already been before the 
Vice-Chancellor; the business was as much in arrear as ever in his 
Court, and the suitor was subjected in all doubtful cases to the 
expense and delay of two hearings, instead of having its merits 
disposed of by one hearing before Lord Eldon. The old Chancellor 
was naturally nettled and vexed, and could not always restrain the 
expression of his feelings. Every word that could anger Leach 
was of course carefully repeated to him, often probably with addi- 
tions, by the counsel whom he had offended; and the Vice-Chan- 
cellor was on no better terms with his chief than with the Bar.’ 


(Pp. 26-31.) 


While he was still at the Bar, Leach’s temper and over- 
bearing manner not unfrequently got him into difficulties. On 
one occasion he provoked Romilly into applying the word 
‘impertinent’ to something he had said or done, and a chal- 
lenge was the result, though the dispute was settled without 
a trial by battle. Just before Leach’s promotion to the Bench, 
the Habeas Corpus being at that time suspended, he had 
occasion, in opposing a motion for the new trial of an issue, 
to insist emphatically on the right of juries to decide finally. 
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To this Romilly adverted in his reply by declaring that ‘ he 
‘ listened with pleasure to such sentiments from one whom 
* public rumour had marked out for a high judicial position, 
‘for that his learned friend no doubt remembered that the 
‘ Habeas Corpus Act and trial by jury were the two safeguards 
‘ of liberty, and clung like a fond mother who had lost one 
‘child with increased affection to the other.’ Sir Samuel 
Romilly survived but a short time the promotion of Leach, for 
the catastrophe which terminated his noble and useful life hap- 
pened immediately after the long vacation of 1818. 


‘Lord Eldon, it was said, burst into tears on seeing the vacant 
seat which had been so long filled by the great advocate, between 
whom and himself there never had passed anything but the most 
dignified courtesy in public, or, as far as I know, in private, not- 
withstanding the violent opposition of their political views. 

‘When I knew Sir Samuel Romilly his business was so great, 
and he was so much engaged in polities, that, in spite of his great 
industry, he was seldom master of his case when he opened it. 
Having the complete lead of the Court, he was almost always for 
the plaintiff or the petitioner, and had therefore to begin. I have 
oiten seen his briefs with a short abstract of the facts and dates on 
the back of the first sheet, which had been made by some one who 
had read the brief for him (usually, I believe, his nephew), and from 
this, and what he had picked up at consultation, he was accustomed 
to state his case ; his opening, therefore, was often loose, sometimes 
purposely so, in order to allow greater scope for the reply. This 
course, very convenient for a counsel, but not very fair towards his 
opponents, was encouraged by the habits of Lord Eldon, who 
always heard a case from the beginning to the end, though his 
opinion was probably made up as soon as he had collected the facts, 
and who used to justify the practice by saying, half in jest and half 
in earnest, that when the defendants had failed in satisfying him 
that the plaintiff was wrong, the plaintiff’s counsel often succeeded 
in doing so in his reply. 

‘As an advocate I think Sir Samuel Romilly approached in his 
own line as near perfection as it is possible for man to attain. He 
was familiar with the law and the practice of the court himself, and 
was aware that they were equally well known to the judges whom 
he addressed; he did not therefore, waste time in arguing points 
which were untenable; he transacted the ordinary run of business 
like a man of business, without aiming at anything more, par 
negotiis neque supra. But when any great occasion arose, especially 
when he came to reply at the close of a long and important case, in 
which the feelings were at all engaged, nothing could be finer. 
Usually restating his case (which of course his opponents had mis- 
understood), not always exactly as he had opened it, but as, after 
the discussion which it had undergone, it could be presented with 
the best prospect of success; noticing all the arguments which had 
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been used against him, and which admitted of an answer, with as 
much fairness as it is usual with counsel (which perhaps is not say- 
ing much); clear, powerful, and logical when he was right, discreet 
and adroit when he was wrong; never introducing an unnecessary 
sentence, seldom using a word that could be altered for the better; 
always energetic, often earnest and impassioned, never degenerating 
into violence, either of language or tone; with a noble countenance, 
a stately figure, or what seemed such when drawn up to its height 
and clothed in his robes, and a voice distinct, deep, and mellow, 
always, as it seemed to me, modulated with singular skill,—the 
exhibition was one which it was impossible to witness without ad- 
miration and delight. Probably they who have heard Sir William 
Grant and Sir Samuel Romilly have heard the most exquisite 
specimens of eloquence ever addressed from the Bar to the Bench, 
or from the Bench to the Bar. Oratory to juries and to popular 
assemblies is of course quite a different matter. Whether, if Sir 
Samuel Romilly had lived to attain the Chancellorship, he would 
have been as great as a judge as he was at the Bar must be con- 
sidered as doubtful, having regard to the very rare instances in 
which the same men have been equally eminent in both characters. 
He seemed to possess all the requisites, but he might have been 
found deficient in the temper and patience which, though the least 
showy, are not the least important qualities of a judge. “ Omnium 
“consensu capax imperil, nisi imperasset,” is a maxim of. too frequent 
application to all great stations.) (Pp 47-51.) . 9 
To these illustrious’ names’ we, ave tempted to add that of 
another lawyer, less known to the public, but not less highly 
esteemed by the profession'in his day,'angl on whose memory 
Lord Kingsdown dwelt with a strong predilection. Nothing 
in these pages is more graphiv* thir the: tollowing sketch of 
Mr. Bell :— ate Seu th 
‘The removal from the Bar of Leach and of Romilly, and of 
tichards, who had been made Chief Baron of the Exchequer, left a 
clear course for the new King’s Counsel of 1818. Of those who had 
been made in 1815, only one had established any great position, viz. 
Mr. Bell, who after Sir J. Leach’s appointment confined himself to 
the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. His success was achieved against 
disadvantages which would have seemed to be insurmountable in a 
profession where any kind of oratory was required. His voice was 
thick and inharmonious, his utterance indistinct, his sentences per- 
plexed and confused and never completed, his figure awkward and 
deformed, with a club-foot, ahead with fiery red hair, a huge mouth, 
and features altogether as plain as could be consistent with a uniform 
expression of benevolence and good-humour. His handwriting was 
totally illegible to all who were not by long habit familiar with it; 
and when it was deciphered the opinions which were expressed in 
it were almost as difficult to be understood as the hieroglyphics in 
which their meaning was enshrouded. Against all these obstacles 
the unconquerable energy of the man prevailed. The confusion of 
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his expression did not reach his mind. He had obtained high dis- 
tinction—I believe had been a Senior Wrangler—at Cambridge. 
His powers of application were extraordinary, and exerted to the 
uttermost ; his knowledge of law inferior only to Lord Eldon’s; his 
knowledge of the practice of the Court, and all the intricacies of 
pleading, probably superior. His quickness in detecting an objec- 
tion of this kind in his adversary’s case, and his ingenuity in meet- 
ing one when raised to his own, were unsurpassed. He always 
theroughly knew his brief, even before the consultation, at which, 
instead of picking up the facts from his junior and hearing his view, 
he explained his own. In speaking before Leach, no provocation, 
either from the Bench or the Bar, ever disturbed him. He vielded 
for the moment, but always returned again to the charge, and per- 
sisted till he found the Court was fully in possession of his argu- 
ment. Nor when the victory was won against him, and the battle 
seemed to be over, did his efforts cease: on the contrary, he often 
deprived the conqueror of the spoil. He had an unrivalled know- 
ledge, amongst other matters of form, of the forms of orders and 
decrees, which he had copied from time to time in the course of his 
practice. ‘The directions to be given and the inquiries to be made 
in Chancery are often of extreme difficulty and complication, and it 
often is necessary to recur to the Court to settle the minutes. On 
those occasions Bell’s astuteness was without parallel. Few of the 
counsel knew anything of the forms, or cared to engage in the tire- 
some details; Bell would not‘anfrequently, when a hasty decision 
had been pronotnecd«at the hegring, zet it really reversed under 
pretence of setiling the proper language of the order. Or if the 
judgment was not altered, he would' introduce some declaration in 
his client’s favour, or ‘qualify seme waich was against him, or sug- 
gest some accounts and inquiries seemingly very innocent, but by 
means of which, When-‘the cai:se came on again, it not unfrequently 
appeared that the matter was reelly left open. So great was his 
success that he obtained the lead in the Court very shortly after he 
entered it, and maintained it unimpaired as long as he remained in 
it. So highly was his opinion valued, notwithstanding the strange 
mode in which it was usually written and expressed, that he was 
continually obliged to refuse cases, even when parties would be 
content to wait for months in order to obtain it. 

‘He excelled all his competitors at the Bar, and indeed all the 
men whom I have ever known, in kindliness of disposition and 
readiness to impart information. When a man is deeply engaged 
in his own business, worried perhaps and wearied, there are few 
things more annoying than being interrupted by the questions of 
others, especially of those who have no claim upon you. Yet to 
Bell, when in the fullest practice, I have repeatedly gone when I 
was very young at the Bar, to consult him on some difficulty which 
had occurred, and have always been treated with the same kindness 
and consideration. He would not only give the information if he 
had it in his head, but would take down his books or refer to his 
precedents, and seem rather pleased to be able to give assistance 
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than vexed at being asked for it. What happened to me happened 
in like manner to all others who applied to him; his good nature 
was inexhaustible. Though sometimes a little joked for his pecu- 
liarities, his sterling qualities procured him universal respect, and 
he was certainly more beloved than any man in the profession.’ 
(Pp. 52-57.) 

Amongst these eminent persons it was the fate of Mr. 
Pemberton to enter upon his career at the Bar. Most of them 
had passed away before he had reached his own meridian, and 
succeeded them in the highest seats of justice. He had been 
favoured by circumstances, and by his connexions in the 
practice of the law, but he disclaimed all the usual artifices by 
which men were supposed to court success. He refused to 
attend commissions of lunacy and commissions of bankruptcy ; 
he withdrew from the Exchequer; he gave up drawing plead- 
ings altogether, and of course his pupils with it; and stood 
upon his own merit, for some time before he obtained a silk 
gown. To this period two incidents belong which will amuse 
our legal readers. 

‘In 1823 a circumstance occurred which brought me in some 
degree into notice. Rotlschild was defendant in a suit by a person 
named Doloret, who had filed a bill for the specific performance of 
a contract with respect to a share in a foreign loan. Under the 
advice of Belland myself, he had demurred to the bill on the ground 
that from the nature of the transaction time was of the essence of 
the contract, and that the delay of a day might totally change the 
nature of the risk. The case was new and of vast importance to 
the defendant, who indeed could not possibly have carried on his 
business if the plaintiff had succeeded. Briefs were delivered to 
Bell and to me to support the demurrer against Sugden and some 
junior, who were counsel for the plaintiff; but when the cause was 
in the paper for argument Bell had retired from court business, and 
confined himself to chamber practice, and could not be prevailed 
upon to argue the case. I was therefore left alone to argue it, and 
sueceeded. The case is reported in 1 Simon and Stuart, p. 590. 
Rothschild was very much pleased, and made me a present of a 
gold snuff-box, and when afterwards, in the year 1825, the British 
and Foreign Alliance Insurance Company came out under his 
auspices, at a high premium, he allotted to me fifty shares, the 
highest number allowed to anybody, by which I made 7501, the 
only speculation in which I ever engaged.’ (Pp. 58, 59.) 

But he was not always equally fortunate, and the recollec- 
tion of what he considered an unjust decision against him 
dictated the following severe censure on two great legal func- 
tionaries of the day : 





‘A man of the name of Brookman had long gambled in the French 
funds, employing Rothschild as his agent, who executed his orders, 
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supplying Rentes from time to time out of his own stock, at the 
market price of the day. After this had gone on for a considerable 
time, Brookman had lost a large sum of money by his speculations, 
to the amount of near 20,000/.; and he bethought himself of the 
expedient of applying to this transaction the rule relating to prin- 
cipal and agent, by which all sales by the agent to the — 
may be set aside, and the agent must account for any los s, but can 
derive no profit. Sugden was retained by the plaintif ff, and Chat- 
field, who was Rothschild’s attorney, determined not to employ any 
King’s Counsel, but to trust the defence entirely to Knight Bruce 
and myself, who were then both without the Bar. This was of 
course a marked distinetion for two junior barristers, but the result 
was, as regarded the defendant, very disastrous. Shadwell, who 
was much under the a of Sugden, made a violent decree in his 
favour, and the Jew not only had a very large sum to pay, but was 
heartily 2bused by the leading counsel against him, and the abuse 
in a considerable degree sanctioned by the judge 

‘As the decree was, I believe, utterly wrong, and the ease excited 
a good deal of attention, Rothschild was furious; and probably both 
he and the public attributed the mischief in 2 great degree to the 
inefficiency of his advocates, which to two young gentlemen then 
struggling for admission within the Bar was no slight discourage- 
ment. 

‘The case was afterwards heard upon appe: il in 1832, when 
Srougham was Chancellor, during the heat of the Reform Biil, and 





t] 
just at the time when a great de :bate on the sul hject was to come on 
in the Lords. Knight Bruce was leading counsel with me for the 
appeal, having then our silk gowns. Brougham was engaged in 
preparing his speech for the Reform Bill. After evincing the most 
scandalous partiality, in extending to Sugden, of whom he was in 
great terror, an indulgence which he refused to us, he sat for some 
time on the case without even the semblance of attention. In the 
course of ~ argument, which lasted for two or three days, he sent 
for Lord Wynford to assist him, who knew no more of Equity than 
he did himecif. At the close of the argument Lord Wynford got 
up, and, holding the papers, which were very voluminous, in his 
— he said that of course it could not be supposed that he had 

sad through such a mass, and that he had not * ard the whole of 
the argument, but that he had heard quite enough to convince him 
that the appeal ought to be dismissed with costs; and dismissed it 
was, neither of the judges who sat having the lcast knowledge of ua 
vase admitted to be of the first impression, and of which even if the 
principle were right (which I am satisfied myself that it is not) was 
carried out in details which nobody could attempt to justify. 

‘I have known in the course of a long life many cases in which 
gross injustice has been done; but anything so utterly shameless as 
the proceedings in the House of Lords in the case of Brookman t. 
Rothschild I never yet witnessed; and I think a repetition of such 
a scene is now impossible. It was a ease which would have well 
justified the impeachment of both the learned lords, yet such was 
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the excitement at the time about the Reform Bill, and such the 
unbounded popularity of the Chancellor, that any job, however 
outrageous, might be perpetrated by a Minister not only with im- 
punity, but amid acclamations of those who imputed every attack 
on an officer of the Government to a desire to stop the Reform Bill.’ 


(Pp. 61-65.) 


His own experience of the law in propria persond was not 
more favourable, but it was a solace to the well-tried man of 
Equity that such reverses could only befall him before Common 
Law judges, 


*In 1823, on the retirement of Dallas, Gifford was made Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, with a peerage. I was his Col, that 
is to say, carried about the rings which he distributed on being 
made a Serjeant; and he continued to treat me, as he had always 
done, with great kindness. It was a curious circumstance that the 
first day he sat at Nisi Prius he tried an action brought by a 
courier, of the name of Pupel, against me for wages. I had refused 
to give him a character, for he had imposed upon me with respect 
to his knowledge of German at Trieste, where I had engaged him ; 
but I gave him a certificate that he had travelied with me from that 
city; and, unfortunately, in paying him, on arriving in this country, 
I omitted to take a receipt from him. I proved, however, the fact 
of payment by my cousin Richard, who was present, and the ex- 
pression by the man of his gratitude when we parted. However, 
Serjeant Vaughan, who was for the plaintiff, made a rattling speech 
against me; asked what a man deserved for having his bones shaken 
all the way from Trieste to London; said that when he would have 
been glad to see a little of my ready rhino I had given him a certifi- 
cate under my broad seal, &e., &c.; and, though of course the judge 
summed up strongly against the plaintiff, the jury found a verdict 
against me. Both Lord Gifford and the Serjeant laughed with me 
afterwards, and inquired why I had not moved for a new trial. My 
answer was that I must at all events have paid the costs of the first, 
and, as the damages were only 202, I thought it better to submit. 
This is my only experience of the merits of that Palladium of 
English liberties, Trial by Jury.’ (Pp. 65-67.) 


It was not till 1829 that Pemberton at length applied for and 
obtained a silk gown from Lord Lyndhurst—a singular contrast 
to the facility with which that honour has been conferred, and 
we must say degraded, in more recent times. 

‘When Canning became Prime Minister, and all the Tories re- 
fused to serve with him, he offered the Great Seal to Copley, who 
at the time was performing his duties as Recorder, I think, of 
Bristol. On his way home he was met at an inn by a King’s 
messenger with a dispatch from Canning, which, on opening it, he 
found to contain these words, * Will you be Chancellor, non obstante 
** Philpotto?” 
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‘Lord Lyndhurst was engaged to dine the following week at a 
large political party of his old colleagues, I forget at what house, 
and, having abandoned them to their great annoyance, he had some 
doubt whether he should keep his engagement. After consulting 
with his wife, however (the then Lady Lyndhurst), they determined 
that it would be cowardly to stay away, and that they would face 
it out. Lord Lyndhurst says that he took down to dinner Mrs. 
Arbuthnot, who did nothing but reproach and abuse him the whole 
time that he sat by her; but Lady Lyndhurst was taken down by 
Lord Eldon, who was most marked in his attentions and courtesy to 
her, and in enabling her to overcome the awkwardness of the posi- 
tion in which she could not but feel that she was placed. 

‘Soon after Lord Lyndhurst’s appointment some new King’s 
Counsel were made, amongst others Brougham and my great friend 
(as he afterwards became) Bickersteth. These promotions suffi- 
ciently showed on what political support Canning relied. Brougham 
and Sir F. Burdett, Bickersteth’s great friend, were his main backers 
in the House of Commons, and sat, as I have understood, inme- 
diately behind him. I have often talked with men who were either 
in office or connected with those who were in office at that time, 
and my firm persuasion is that it was neither personal dislike to 
Canning nor jealousy of his abilities, nor difference from him on 
political subjects, that induced all the principal Tories to decline 
serving under him. Indeed, as far as politics go, I imagine that he 
was willing to adopt any, as indeed he showed by consenting, as a 
condition of office being conferred upon him, that the Catholic ques- 
tion should not be brought forward. One and all with whom I 
have spoken on the subject said that he was a man on whom they 
could place no reliance; that in or out of office he was always in- 
triguing against some with whom he was acting.’ (Pp. 69-71.) 


On obtaining his rank of King’s Counsel, Mr. Pemberton 
sat down in the Rolls Court, which he resolved no more to 
leave, except for the House of Lords and the Privy Council. 
Bickersteth, who was a little his senior, had the complete lead 
in that Court, and Pemberton accepted the second or rival place. 
Their daily professional opposition ripened into habits of per- 
sonal intimacy and affection, for so finely were the minds and 
characters of these great advocates constituted that each of them 
seemed to have a livelier sense of the qualities of his opponent 
than of his own. In political opinions they were wholly at 
variance, nor were their habits of thought more nearly allied, for 
Bickersteth was the favourite child of the Benthamites, and 
Pemberton had been bred in the purest school of Toryism. But 
the natural refinement, breeding, and innate sense of justice 
common to both of them created a sympathy more powerful 
than all their differences; and to the close of Lord Langdale’s 
life they remained united by no common degree of friendship. 
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Nearly twenty-seven years have elapsed since Mr. Pem- 
berton retired from the Rolls and from the Bar, and it is upon 
the Equity Bench rather than at the Bar itself that we must 
now look for those—the number, alas! already how small— 
who remember what he was as an advocate. But on their 
minds that recollection will never be effaced. His was not the 
suaviloquence of Follett or the grandiloquence of Wetherall, 
but a lucid simplicity and subdued strength, which seemed, 
without an effort, to assume the most appropriate forms of 
argument and language. Usually more succinct than the 
advocates of his own day, and infinitely less prolix than the 
advocates of our time, Pemberton marshalled the facts of his 
case with an unerring perspicuity, and then led the mind of 
the Judge, by a natural train of thought, to the legal principle 
which ought to govern his decision. A crowd of ingenious 
and apposite illustrations served to strengthen his own position 
or to rebut the arguments of his opponent. The bearing of 
the whole case was by this process distilled into an essence, 
and a subject, originally complex, reduced at last to one or 
two questions so simple that the determination of them ap- 
peared easy and irresistible. To the ordinary purposes of Eng- 
lish eloquence—juries, public meetings, and party demonstra- 
tions—oratory of this exquisite refinement would have been 
inapplicable. Even in the House of Commons, Mr. Pemberton 
owed the favour with which he was listened, to his character 
as a lawyer, rather than to any command over a popular 
assembly. But in a Court of Equity or at the Bar of a 
Court of Appeal, where questions of law are generally debated 
without any disturbing element, the merit of Mr. Pemberton’s 
style of argument has never been surpassed. He was not by 
nature an orator. Shy and somewhat taciturn in daily life, it was 
but rarely that he warmed up to a great subject. In Parlia- 
ment he never spoke without a painful amount of diffidence ; 
and within a few years after he left the Bar, he lost the habit, 
if not the faculty, of ready speaking altogether. He entered 
the House of Lords late in life, and long after the practice of 
oratory or debate had become unfamiliar to him, and accord- 
ingly his speeches in that assembly were few in number and 
ineffective. But he availed himself of his return to Parlia- 
ment to propose and carry two or three useful measures of 
legal reform. 

We shall pass lightly over the family occurrences to which 
Lord Kingsdown has adverted in these Notes; but one of 
them had so important an effect on his after-life, that it is 
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impossible to leave it unnoticed. The story is so curious that 
it must be told in his own words :— 


‘In 1830 an event happened which has decided the course of my 
subsequent life. Sir Robert Leigh, who had retired from Parlia- 
ment in 1820, and had amassed by prudence and frugality a very 
large property, in addition to his patrimonial estate, though he had 
been always fond of Mr. and Mrs. Cooke, had kept up no inter- 
eourse with the rest of the family, and, indeed, had apparently an 
aversion to them. The family estates had been settled by his father, 
in default of issue of his own body, on the issue of his brother (my 
grandfather), and would have been divided therefore (if the limita- 
tion had taken effect) amongst his five daughters, of whom my 
mother was the eldest. ‘This settlement had greatly annoyed Sir 
Robert, and indisposed him towards those who had the chance of 
benefiting by it. Iv 1828 or 1829 he quarrelled with the Rector of 
Wigan, who claimed tithes of the Hindley Hall estate, which Sir 
Robert insisted was covered by a Farm Modus. The Rector filed a 
bill in Chancery, and set down his cause at the Rolls. Sir Robert 
endeavoured to retain Bickersteth, and was very angry when he 
found that he was retained on the other side. Still greater was Sir 
Robert’s vexation when he was told that I was the next in business 
in the court, and that he must engage me. He submitted, however, 
though I believe with a very bad grace, said I was a mere boy, and, 
in short, considered his case as sacrificed. When his attorney, Mr. 
Gaskell, who was a perfect stranger to me, came to the consultation, 
[ observed that I believed I had some interest, or might have some 
interest, in the estate; when he informed me that the entail had 
been found faulty, and that Sir Robert had barred the remainder, 
after the limitations to his own issue and his brother, and their 
issue male. This did not much disturb me. On looking into the 
evidence I found that there was a fatal blot in our case. In order 
to maintain a Farm Modus it was necessary to state precisely what 
Jands were covered by it, and, if any were improperly included or 
improperly omitted, the Modus was held to be ill laid, and a decree 
went against the defendant. On looking at an old map of the estate, 
1 found that a small piece of land, taken in from Pennington Green 
some fifty years before, was included in our answer as part of the 
ancient farm ; the only chance for us was that the blot might not 
be hit. 

‘We went into court on the memorable morning of the hearing 
of the cause—memorable to me from its consequences—with not 
much confidence; and up to this time I had never seen Sir Robert 
in the course of the proceedings, though I learned afterwards that 
he had attended the Rolls Court for several days before in order to 


judge how far he was likely to be ruined by the inability of his 


counsel. I fancy that he was a little reassured. 

‘In the course of the argument for the plaintiff, poor Sutton 
Sharpe, who was with Bickersteth, made an attack on Sir Robert’s 
grandfather, who had been a great attorney at Wigan, to whose 
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artifices he attributed a part of the circumstances which appeared 
favourable to the defendant. I had therefore the double task of 
vindicating my ancestor and maintaining the Modus, and succeeded 
so well that, after the case was over, judgment being reserved, Sir 
Robert came up and introduced himself to me, loaded me with com- 
pliments the most extravagant and absurd, said I had vindicated 
the name of the family and done everything that could be done for 
the case, and now he did not care what was the result of it, he was 
perfectly satisfied. A few days afterwards his joy was complete by 
a judgment being pronounced in his favour. Though the matter 
could not have been one of 50/. a year in value, he was as deeply 
interested in it as if it had involved as many thousands. In the 
following year his brother Roger died, principally in consequence of 
the violent injuries which he had sustained at the Wigan election. 
In the autumn of that year I paid Sir Robert a visit for a few days 
at Hindley, when he received me with the greatest affection, said I 
was welcome to the hall of my ancestors, and set me at the top of 
the table, with the important words :— 
“ Agsredere, et votis jam nunc adsuesce vocari.” 

‘Soon afterwards he publicly announced me as his heir, and 
showed me his will, which he had executed before going to the 
election at Wigan in June, 1831, when I believe he fully expected 
to be murdered, and where the event all but justified his appre- 
hension. 

‘It has always seemed to me that my introduction to Sir R. Leigh 
is one of the most remarkable examples which I have ever seen of 
the important effects produced by circumstances apparently trivial, 
and which we are accustomed to call fortuitous. If the cause had 
come on for hearing some months earlier, or been set down in 
another court, I should probably have had nothing to do with it. If 
sickersteth had not been already retained for the plaintiff, no 
doubt I should have been his counsel, and should have been obliged, 
probably, to make the observations which gave so much offence to 
Sir Robert when made by Sharpe. At all events, I must have con- 
tended against his interest, and probably might have defeated him 
by observing the blot to which I have alluded, and which he would 
naturally have considered as a mere trick. In any event, the chance 
is that I should have lost or have failed to gain some 12,0002. or 
14,0001. a year.’ (Pp. 75-81.) 

These expectations were so far disappointed that, from cireum- 
stances over which Mr. Pemberton declined to exercise any 
influence, and certainly by no fault of his own, the inheritance 
was eventually limited to a life-interest in the Leigh estates. 
In December, 1842, Sir Robert Leigh died, and his relation, 
then in the foremost ranks of his profession and one of the 
most distinguished members of the party then just entering 
upon the full enjoyment of office and power, succeeded to the 
ample Wigan property. ‘he result was to Mr. Pemberton 
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Leigh (as he was then called) a singular and surprising one ; 
but before we enter upon this passage of his life, we must 


briefly trace the part he had played in the House of 


Commons. 

It was not till 1831, in the hottest crisis of the Reform Bill, 
and when the political prospects of the party to which he 
belonged were singularly gloomy, that Mr. Pemberton ob- 
tained a seat in the House of Commons. <A bargain was made 
through Mr. Arbuthnot that he should stand for the borough 
of Rye, one of the Cinque Ports, with Mr. Pusey the sitting 
member. The sum of 2,400/. was to be paid on his being 
returned, the seat being considered quite safe. But the ex- 
pectations of the parties were disappointed. A furious con- 
test ensued, Colonel de Lacy Evans having undertaken to 
open the borough to the Radical interest. The Tory candi- 
dates and their adherents were attacked by the mob :— 

‘The voting then commenced, amidst a scene of tumult and abuse 
and violence towards my voters which was frightful. But the most 
frightful of all was an incident which occurred when a very respec- 
table old man went up to tender his vote for me and Pusey: his 
son, a Radical, rushed forward, seized him by the throat, insisted 
that he should take the bribery oath, and called him a perjured old 
villain, for that he knew he had received a bribe. This was a little 
too strong even for some of the Colenel’s supporters; whether for 
the Colonel himself Ido not know. The voters on the opposite side 
were soon polled out, but it was so obvious that the election could 
not end without outrageous riots and loss of life, unless some com- 
promise was entered into, that Dr. Lamb, the patron of the borough, 
said to me that he was very sorry, but that he strongly advised that 
we should be content with returning one member; that he did not 
think our voters would venture to come up; that Pusey must of 
course be his first care ; that his arrangements were with him, and 
that he would advise me to retire. I told him, with perfect truth, 
that, if I had had the least idea of what was in store for me, I would 
never have come near Rye; but, having come, and being iu the 
thick of it, I would not retire; that he knew best what the result 
was likely to be; and that if he chose to give up the contest it 
would be his act, and I should be satisfied. ‘* No,” he said; “if I 
was willing to run the risk of what might follow, he would stand 
by me to the last;” and he immediately went up to the polling- 
booth. When he was seen by the mob the yell set up by the blood- 
thirsty ruffians was appalling ; he turned round to them with an 
undaunted countenance, and exclaimed (I shall never forget his 
words), “Do you expect to terrify me with your violence? Let 
any man look in my face and see if it changes colour; let him come 
up and lay his hand on my heart and feel if it beats one pulse the 
quicker. In the name of God and my country, 1 vote for Pusey 
and Pemberton.” I believe the populace was awed by his courage, 
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which I never saw equalled in similar circumstances. His risk and 
mine were quite different. I was a stranger, and might easily 
escape, and at all events the next day should be at a distance; he 
was a resident on the spot, with a house close to the town, and 
known, of course, to all the villains who might wish to wreak their 
spite upon him.’ (Pp. 85-88.) 

In this state of things Mr. Pemberton resolved to abandon 
the contest; ordered horses to his carriage, and returned to 
town. But in the course of the night a message arrived to 
inform him that the townspeople would not hear of Pusey, 
and that in fact Pemberton and Colonel Evans were the mem- 
bers for Rye. After relating these scenes with a great deal of 
humour and spirit, Lord Kingsdown adds :— 

‘I never shall forget the night in which, after so much excite- 
ment, I found myself a Member of Parliament. I threw myself 
upon my knees, and earnestly prayed to the Source of all strength 
that 1 might be enabled to perform faithfully and successfully the 


duties which belong to that position.’ (P. 93.) 


Mr. Pemberton never aspired to a conspicuous place in the 
House of Commons, but he enjoyed the confidence of Sir 
Robert Peel, and having lost his seat for Rye, he was returned 
at the election of 1834 for the more secure borough of Ripen. 
Peel offered him the Solicitor-Generalship under the short- 
lived Conservative Administration of that day, which he de- 
clined, on grounds which it is not very easy to explain other- 
wise than by the want of political energy and ambition. Lord 
Lyndhurst also offered him a puisne judgeship, which was also 
refused, and Coleridge was appointed to it. On this occasion 
Lord Kingsdown makes the following curious remark :— 

‘For the judgeship I was totally disqualified ; indeed, I had 
always a great distaste for judicial office, which I never hesitated to 
declare, and I have often since been reminded of it; and, though 
circumstances have placed me in a position in which now for above 
fifteen years I have been more or less occupied in the discharge of 
judicial duties, and have found them less irksome than I expected, 
I have never once regretted having declined the promotion to the 
Bench which at different periods has been offered to me.’ (Pp. 102, 
103.) 

To the astonishment of his friends, who judged more truly 
than himself of the qualities and powers to which the modest 
simplicity of his own character forbade him to rely on, he ap- 
peared to have ‘slunk from the course where that immortal 
‘ garland is to be run for not without dust and heat,’ and doomed 
himself to voluntary obscurity :— 


‘Yet so differently are the events of the world ordered, both in 
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public and in private matters, from the expectations which are 
formed of them by the actors in them, that the very circumstance 
which seemed to exclude me from future distinction was probably 
the cause of my attaining a distinetion which I believe was never 
before enjoyed by any other English barrister—that of being a 
Privy Councillor while I remained in practice at the Bar—that I 
was offered a peerage by four Governments in succession, and that 
by the last, Lord Derby’s, the Great Seal was not only offered to 
me, but pressed upon my acceptance.’ (Pp. 104, 105.) 

When the Whig party returned to ofiice in April, 1835— 

‘There was considerable difference of opinion in the Cabinet, as 
I have heard from Lord Langdale, whether he or Pepys should be 
the new Chancellor ; but the decision was in favour of Pepys, and 
my great friend and opponent became Master of the Rolls, with a 
peerage, which he told me he strongly objected to receive, but it 
was forced upon him. Asa mere lawyer he was not equal to Pepys, 
who became Lord Cottenham, and was certainly, as long xs I re- 
mained at the Bar, one of the best judges I ever saw on the Bench. 
But Lord Langdale would probably have made a better Chancellor 
as regards polities and legislation, though he did not make as much 
figure as a Speaker in the House of Lords as was expected. But 
he had a great fondness for law reform, a strove feeling in favour 
of popular rights, and at the same time a deep sense of the extreme 
importance of maintaining order and the supremacy of law, though 
he enjoyed a vast reputation amongst the Philesophieal Radicals. 
With these qualifications, his appointment to the Chancellorship 
would certainly have been useful to the country, and of importance 
to the Government. Lord Cottenham had no showy qualities of any 
kind. The effect of the change from Brougham to Cottenham on 
the Prime Minister was well expressed by some one who remarked 
that Lord Melbourne must feel very much like a man ‘who had 
“parted with a brilliant, capricious mistress, and married his house- 
“keeper.”’ (Pp. 110-112.) 

Undisturbed by these changes and appointments, Mr. Pem- 
berton continued the even tenor of his way, and he now 
stood one may almost say alone at the head of that branch of 
the profession to which he was indissolubly wedded. In 
1838 an incident occurred which proved that the dignity of 
the law and the maintenance of its authority were superior in 
his mind to every other consideration, 

It was in that year that the memorable dispute between the 
House of Commons and the Court of Queen’s Bench arose 
out of the case of Stockdale v. Hansard, with reference to the 
right of the House to cause libellous matters to be printed and 
sold under the protection of its privileges. Mr. Pemberton 
contended with great animation against the claims of privilege 
and in favour of the jurisdiction of the Courts. On no other 
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occasion did he put forth so much of his real power in debate ; 
on no occasion was his strong innate love of order and justice 
so keenly excited. Arrayed against him, and on the side of 
privilege, were all the great political leaders of the House, 
both on his own side and on the side of the Government. 
Sut that circumstance had no weight with him, when he 
thought a great principle of constitutional law was at stake :— 

‘In the various occasions on which this question came before the 
House in the following years I spoke several times, with varying 
suecess, against what seemed to me the monstrous pretensions of 
the House. It was undoubtedly a question on which the leaders of 
the Opposition—Peel, Stanley, and Graham—were quite as strong 
in favour of Privilege as Lord John Russell and the other members 
of the Government and the Radicals, so that the game which we 
had to fight was a difficult one; and Pollock and Follett (Peel’s 
Attorney- and Solicitor-General), though they could not maintain 
the extravagant claims of the Commons, had so far committed them- 
selves that they did not like to speak against them. One night 
when I sat down, after speaking rather strongly on the subject, 
Peel said to me, “ Pemberton, I do not complain of you at all for the 
course you are taking ; you stated your views at the beginning ; 
but I do complain grievously of my late law officers, who never 
told me that we were going too far till it was too late for the House 
to retrace its steps without disgrace.” I had a good share in the 
urrangements which were afterwards made for settling the matter 
by Act of Parliament, against which the Radicals protested as in 
truth a surrender of the right. Perhaps at some time I may go 
more into detail in this matter.’ (Pp. 114, 115.) 

It is to be regretted that he never fulfilled his intention of 
leaving a more complete account of this transaction, 

In 1841, when Sir Robert Peel again became Prime 
Minister, Pemberton consented to accept the unremunerative 
office of Attorney-General to the Duchy of Cornwall. Shortly 
afterwards Sir Robert Leigh died, and he succeeded (as has 
been already stated) under certain limitations, to the Leigh 
property, subject to the life interest of his aunt Mrs. Cooke, 
which she most liberally gave up to him. ‘The decision he 
took on this occasion is so remarkable that it must be told in 
his own words, 

‘I was now on the verge of fifty. I had reached a position at 
the Bar beyond which I could not rise without taking office either 
political or judicial, and I had no taste for either. I had a large 
income for my life, and had accumulated some 60,000/. or 70,000/., 
had no incumbrance of natural children, and no inclination to 
marry, and I determined to take a step which excited the surprise 
of most of my friends, and was, perhaps, a very hazardous one 
with a view to my happiness. I resolved to give up my seat in 
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Parliament, the best and safest in the House, to leave the Bar, and 
spend the remainder of my life in ease and retirement as a country 
gentleman. The first thing I did with this view was to write to Sir 
Robert Peel, resigning my office of Attorney-General to the Prince, 
and placing the seat for Ripon at his disposal whenever he liked to 
fill it. I received a very kind and gratifying letter from him as 
regarded myself, expressing the earnest anxiety of the Queen and 
the Prince that I should not quit the service of the Prince of 
Wales, and that, as I had resolved to leave the Bar, and could no 
longer be Attorney-General, I would accept the office of Chancellor, 
which was then held by Prince Albert. I assented to this request, 
which I had no decent pretext for refusing, and received a note 
from Sir Robert expressing his gratification, and adding that my 
acceptance enabled him to offer me (without embarrassing himself 
with other claims) a dignity which he thought peculiarly suited to 
me, that of a Privy Councillor. I gladly accepted the offer which 
gave all I could want—a certain position in the country, without 
entailing any restraints or obligations. Not long afterwards Lord 
Lyndhurst expressed a wish that I should consent to be one of the 
two members of the Judicial Committee whom the Crown has the 
power to appoint, though they have not held judicial office. I 
agreed to tlis, whenever I should leave the Bar, the period for 
which I had not fixed... . 

‘In the spring of 1843 I gave up my seat for Ripon, and was 
succeeded by Smith, the Irish Attorney-General; and at Christmas, 
1843, I took the decisive step of leaving the Bar and retiring into 
the country. I could not but feel some misgivings as to the manner 
in which I should bear so great a change, from uninterrupted labour 
and strife in law and polities to a life of idleness and obscurity; and 
I looked not without some epprehension to the long winter evenings 
which I should have to pass alone. I provided myself with micro- 
scopes, telescopes, painting implements, a chest of turners’ tools, 
and I know not how many other resources against ennui, none of 
which I ever used; and after the lapse of seventeen years I can 
sately say that I have never had one hour hang heavy on me, nor 
felt anything but regret at being called upon to forsake my solitude 
in order to attend the sittings of the Judicial Committee or the 
Duchy Councils. 

‘In February, 1844, I commenced my attendance as a member of 
the Judicial Committee, and sat there regularly for some years. 
The business of the Duchy was much more troublesome than I had 
expected. 

‘The only agreeable part of my Chancellorship to me was, that 
it brought me into constant and intimate communication with Prince 
Albert. Sir Robert Peel, when he introduced me to him in 1841, 
said that I should find him one of the most extraordinary young 
men I had ever met with, and so it proved. His aptitude for busi- 
ness was wonderful; the dullest and most intricate matters did 
not escape or weary his attention; his judgment was very good; 
his readiness to listen to any suggestions, though against his own 
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opinion, was constant; and though I saw his temper very often tried, 
yet in the course of twenty vears I never once saw it disturbed, nor 
witnessed any signs of impatience.’ (Pp. 123-130.) 

The Prince knew better, and esteemed more highly, than 
any other man the remarkable services which Mr. Pemberton 
Leigh rendered to the Duchy, to the Prince of Wales during 
his minority, and indirectly to the country. For the result of 
them was, that the abuses which had crept into that depart- 
ment, both before and after the accession of George LV. to 
the Crown, were corrected; the rental of the Duchy was 
greatly improved, as well as the condition of its estates; and 
a very large sum was economised, which served, when the 
Prince of Wales came of age and married, to defray the neces- 
sary expenses of his exalted position, without any appeal to 
the country, beyond the limited income which was then set- 
tled by Parliament on His Royal Highness and the Princess 
of Wales. 

At this period the brief autobiographical Notes which we 
have been permitted to use come to an abrupt termination; 
and Lord Kingsdown leaves entirely untold that which is his 
greatest claim to honourable remembrance—namely, his judi- 
cial career at the Privy Council, to which he gave an un- 
remitting attention for nearly twenty years. We must 
endeavour to supply the deficiency, however imperfectly, from 
other sources. 

The appellate jurisdiction of the Privy Council is varied 
and peculiar. It embraces all the colonial Courts of the 
Empire. It controlled, even under the late East India Com- 
pany, the administration of justice throughout India, and ren- 
dered that powerful Company accountable to the independent 
authority of the Crown in all the acts that could form the 
subject of legal proceedings. It is the supreme Court of mari- 
time jurisdiction, important to a great commercial country in 
peace, and of paramount consequence in time of war. And, 
as is well known, it is by this tribunal that the judicial 
supremacy of the Crown is exercised in ecclesiastical affairs. 
Although, therefore, the proceedings of the Privy Council as 
a Court of Appeal seldom affect the ordinary course of affairs 
in the United Kingdom, they are of momentous importance to 
the remote dependencies of the Empire. There, at the foot 
of the throne, the colonial subjects of the British Crown know 
that they will find the most precious of all the gifts which 
authority can confer upon a people—namely, justice, untainted 
by a suspicion of local influences, and dispensed by men of the 
highest legal eminence; and it is no exaggeration to aftirm, 
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that since the establishment of independent responsible govern- 
ment in most of the British Colonies, this power of the supreme 
interpretation and application of the law by way of appeal to 
the mother-country is the last direct exercise of power which 
the Crown has retained, and it is one which the Colonies 
have hitherto shown no desire to throw off. On the contrary, 
they are disposed to cherish and respect this link which con- 
nects them with the justice of the Empire, as long as the 
appellate jurisdiction is promptly and efficiently exercised over 
them. There, the native of India, be he prince or ryot, 
Mohamedan or Hindoo, knows that he can appeal against the 
ruler to whom England has delegated the government of her 
Asiatic possessions. There, the suitor in our Courts maritime, 
be he British or foreign, belligerent or neutral, may claim in 
peace and in war the protection not only of English law, but 
of the law of nations, interpreted by a chosen board of English 
judges. There, the disputes which vex and agitate the clerical 
mind, have more than once been allayed by the calmer and 
more tolerant views of a tribunal chiefly composed of laymen. 
It is due to the memory of Lord Brougham to record that 
the re-organisation of this tribunal was carried into effect 
by him in 1833, whilst he held the Great Seal. The Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council was then first constituted by 
Parliament and armed with statutory powers ; anc the success 
with which it has continued for thirty-five years to administer 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Crown proves it to have been 
one of the most satisfactory and permanent of Lord Brougham’s 
legal reforms. He himself took a strong personal interest 
in its success, and continued to sit on it for several years after 
he had ceased to preside on the woolsack. But like many 
other energetic and intelligent schemes of that great man, it 
required the support and assistance of a hand more firm and 
steady than his own to give full effect to it. Some time 
elapsed before the Judicial Committee was recognised as one 
of the great legal institutions of the country ; and if it owed 
much to Lord Brougham as its founder, it owed more to the 
care subsequently devoted to it by Lord Langdale, and most 
of all to the masterly control which Mr. Pemberton Leigh 
soon obtained over its proceedings. The practice of the Court 
was carefully regulated, its sittings were fixed, the expenses 
of suitors were reduced, all arrears were swept away, appeals 
from the most distant corners of the Empire might be disposed 
of in twelve months, and the judgments of the Board acquired 
that weight and authority which are essential to a tribunal of 
the last resort. A Court of Appeal affects the whole adminis- 
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tration of justice, not only by the actual decision of the causes 
argued before it, but by the control which it exercises over all 
the judicial officers beneath it, who know that any of their 
proceedings may be reviewed at its bar, and by the determi- 
nation of unsettled questions, which in fact fixes the law. 

Lord Kingsdown continued for twenty years, from 1844 to 
1864, to apply his high legal attainments and his pre-eminent 
judicial qualities to the business of this Court, from which he 
was rarely absent. His colleagues, themselves judges of high 
standing, but who were more or less engrossed by the duties 
of other judicial offices, gratefully acknowledged the value of 
his services; and although Lord Kingsdown never claimed 
or asserted any superiority of position over them, but treated 
every member of the Board with equal consideration and 
deference, it was well known and indeed apparent that a large 
share of the business of the Court, and the most elaborate of 
its judgments, devolved upon him. Nothing could exceed the 
fastidious care and unwearied industry which he bestowed 
upon the preparation of these decisions. At the close of the 
argument he was wont to investigate for himself every part of 
the evidence with as much care as if he were about to re-argue 
the case himself, and not seldom his own acuteness supplied 
arguments which had escaped the attention of the ablest advo- 
cates. Nothing was hasty, nothing perfunctory, nothing in- 
complete in the survey of the case, on which he based his 
conclusions ; and the result was an exposition of the facts and 
an application of the law as perfect as human care could make 
it, clothed in language of inimitable purity and precision. It 
would be tedious and inappropriate in this place to follow him 
through the Reports of the Privy Council in which these 
judgments are recorded, or to show how often he corrected the 
miscarriages of colonial judges, and unravelled the complicated 
web of Indian tenures and descent, whilst he opposed an 
insurmountable barrier to any approach to exaction or injus- 
tice on the part of the Indian Government. But there are two 
branches of the appellate jurisdiction which demand at our 
hands a somewhat fuller notice. 

On the outbreak of the Russian War in 1854, Lord Aber- 
deen foresaw that questions of great nicety and of infinite 
importance to the country would ere long be brought before 
the Prize Courts, and eventually come before the Judicial Com- 
mittee. He also anticipated that as thirty years had elapsed 
since the termination of the last war, which had been carried 
on under circumstances of peculiar asperity, both to belli- 
gerents and to neutrals, it might well be that this important 
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branch of international jurisprudence would require a com- 
plete revision. Lord Aberdeen requested Mr. Pemberton 
Leigh to direct his attention to the subject, and to take espe- 
cial charge of the Prize Appeals. He also consulted him on 
the large concessions which were made, at the outset of the 
war, in concert with France, to neutrals, to enemies’ property 
under the neutral flag, and to trade. A careful study of Lord 
Stowell’s famous decisions convinced Mr. Pemberton Leigh, 
that however he might admire the learning and the diction of 
that great judge, the Court of Admiralty had in the last war 
carried its restrictive measures further than either justice to 
foreign nations or the interests of our own commerce could 
warrant at the present time. Ever inclined himself to liberal 
and temperate measures, which he regarded as the surest indi- 
cations of true strength, he brought to the consideration of 
these questions a temper and forbearance which has not 
always prevailed in Prize Courts. He construed with great 
strictness the law of blockade and the exercise of all belligerent 
rights; he threw on the Government the costs of proceedings 
which the Court saw reason not to sanction; and he powerfully 
contributed to the adoption of those enlightened principles 
which have since been recognised by treaty, and will form the 
basis of the future prize jurisdictions of this and all other 
maritime countries. 

Another class of cases of equal delicacy also demanded his 
attention. The transfer of the right of appeal in ecclesiastical 
cases from the King in Chancery to the King in Council had 
abolished the Court of Delegates, and placed the supreme con- 
trol over these causes in the Privy Council. The testamentary 
and matrimonial husiness of the Archiepiscopal Courts of pro- 
bate and divorce followed this change, and previous to their 
extinction, many of Mr. Pemberton Leigh’s ablest judgments 
related to these questions. The decision he came to in one of 
them, Bremer v. Freeman, upon the invalidity of the will of a 
British subject domiciled abroad, which appeared to him inevi- 
table but unjust, led him to propose and carry in Parliament 
a modification of the law. Ere long, however, ecclesiastical 
causes of another description began to occur. It is remarkable ' 
that in three centuries not above three or four suits of a doc- 
trinal character appear to have been instituted in the Courts of 
the Church of England. Within the last twenty years a much 
larger number have ripened for decision, and have called public 
attention not only to the matters in dispute, but to the ecclesi- 
astical supremacy of the Crown. In all of these Lord Kings- 
down took part. He was a member of the Committee which 
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heard the appeal of Mr. Gorham against the Bishop of Exeter, 
and of that which heard the appeal of the authors of ‘ Essays 
‘ and Reviews;’ and in the appeal of Westerton v. Liddell, on 
the ornaments of the church of S. Barnabas, he not-only sat but 
delivered the judgment of the Court. It also devolved upon 
him and his colleagues in the well-known case of Long v. the 
Bishop of Cape Town, to decide on the tenure of the Anglican 
Bishops in colonies having independent legislatures; and that 
judgment is also from his pen. These cases, which it suffices 
to name, are the foundations of the policy of the law towards 
the Church of England, and of the definite obligations of the 
Clergy to the law of the Church. Whether written by Lord 
Kingsdown or by other judges, they are animated by his 
spirit of moderation and tolerance, and they express the con- 
victions of his mind, He was warmly attached to the Church 
of England, as a pious and beneficent institution, founded on 
the law. Amongst the splendid acts of private munificence in 
which he delighted, more than one parish church was built or 
restored at his expense. Averse to metaphysical subtleties and 
theological dogmatism, he was himself well versed in the philo- 
logics al and historical criticism of the Gospels, to which he 
ap yplied the acumen of his legal faculties. These studies had 
rendered him as tolerant as he was wise; and he held that the 
interests of truth and of justice required that in the Church of 
the Nation, the pretensions of no clerical party should be 
allowed to cireumscribe the liberty which the law had secured 
to it on questions of disputable certainty. A few months 
before Lord Kingsdown’s death, when he was already known 
to be suffering from a mortal disorder, it was proposed in the 
Hebdomadal Board at Oxford to confer on him by that Uni- 
versity the degree of Doctor of Laws, by accepting which he 
would have reflected at least as much honour on the Univ ersity 
as the University could bestow upon him. ‘The proposition 
was eagerly adopted by a large majority of the Board, but it 
was opposed by Dr. Pusey and one other ecclesiastic, and to 
avoid the scandal of offermg to so eminent a man a disputed 
honour, the motion was dropped. Oddly enough, Dr. Pusey 
himself thought it his duty to inform Lord Kingsdown of this 
occurrence, and to add that his opposition had proceeded from 
no want of respect to his lordship, but solely from the convic- 
tion that Lord Kingsdown had contributed to sustain, by his 
high judicial authority, judgments adverse to what Dr. Pusey 

: ple ased to consider the spiritual interests of the Church. 
The anecdote is hardly worth preserving, and the mind of Lord 
Kingsdown was not so constituted as to be at all annoyed by 
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it; but it may serve to show the irreconcilable hostility of 


some priests to the law of their country, and that they con- 
sidered, with reason, Lord Kingsdown as one of its most fearless 
and honest interpreters. 


No man would have inferred from the extreme simplicity of 


Lord Kingsdown’s tastes and habits, or from the unassuming 
modesty of his retiring manners, that he had taken so large a 
part in some of the chief affairs of his time, and that he might 
have worn the highest prizes of his profession, if he had cared 
to accept them. Indifferent to power, to popularity, and to 
fame, he contended for none of the ordinary prizes of am- 
bition. He sought and found his reward in the maintenance 
of a manly independence, and in acts of kindness and of public 
duty, privately and even secretly performed. Perhaps an 
excess of refinement disqualified him for the turmoil of a more 
active life; perhaps a tinge of indolence came over him in his 
later years. Whatever he undertook to do, he must do com- 
pletely, or not at all, He has left his mark upon the law ; he 
died in the highest esteem of those most competent to estimate 
his extraordinary powers of intellect. These are but fugitive 
memorials of so great a mind and so notable a man. But he 
accomplished as much as was consistent with the elevation and 
repose of his character, and enough to entitle him to a place in 
the legal history of our times. 





Art. III.—1. Auguste, sa Famille et ses Amis. Par M. 
Breu.k. 2nde édition. Paris: 1867. 

2. De la Morale de Plutarque. Par Octave GREARD., 
Paris: 1868. 

3. Les Antonins. Par Le Comte de CHAMPAGNY. 3 vols. 
Paris: 1865. 


'P\HERE is a tendency in some English writers at the present 

moment to regard the Roman Empire as a positive and 
unalloyed boon to its subjects. There is a contrary disposition 
to represent the Cesars as little better than vulgar usurpers, 
and their administration as an unmixed evil. The arguments 
alleged on either side require for their digestion many grains 
of salt; more especially since the foes and the friends of the 
Cesars apply to their own times the lessons which they draw 
from imperial history. Such parallels are, in our opinion, far 
less surprising in foreign writers than in our own. Blackstone 
in his ‘ Commentaries’ remarks that the English common 
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lawyers have in all times been very jealous of the civil law of 
Rome. We can fortunately afford to dispense with all jealousy 
of the Cesarian system, yet, on the other hand, we are perhaps 
too prone to look upon the Senatorian government as in some 
measure an image of the British Parliament. That Rome, 
whether under a commonwealth or an empire, should attract 
more notice from foreigners than it does from ourselves is very 
intelligible. The print of the Cesars is still visible in many 
parts of Europe—in political institutions, in language, and 
even in race. In Britain that impression was comparatively 
feeble, and when it was removed by successive infusions of 
Norse blood, it left scarcely a trace behind. The bishops 
of Rome have exercised a far greater influence upon South 
Britain, at least, than the emperors; and if it be necessary to 
draw, or to imagine a parallel, the lines should be sought in 
the history of the Church, and not in the history of the State. 

The question, however, of the proper character and conse- 
quences of a system that for more than three centuries pre- 

vailed for good or evil throughout the civilised world is one 
that merits attention, from its having been of late canvassed at 
home and argued abroad, with an earnestness usually reserved 
for the politics of the day. We may perhaps, therefore, not 
be occupying our readers’ time in vain, by a sketch of ancient 
imperialism as it existed under its most mature and favourable 
aspects. 

The materials for the proposed inquiry are to be found in 
the by-ways rather than in the main roads of history—in writers 
who accidentally give evidence on the subject, more than in 
writers who form: ally tender opinions. The latter may be 
biased, or ill-informed ; the former let slip, often unconsciously, 
and always without a preconceived purpose, their feelings, their 
experience, or their conclusions as to the merits or demerits of 
the government of which they write or under which they 
lived. It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon the superior 
merit, in this case, of undesigned evidence and casual dis- 
closures. The senatorian proclivities of the greatest of Roman 
—perhaps of ancient—historians are palpable. Tacitus, re- 
cently escaped from the tyrannous caprice of Domitian, felt 
even towards good emperors as the conservative Fabii had 
felt towards the innovating Scipios, as the elder Cato felt 
towards those who wished to varnish the rudeness of Latium 
with Greek refinement or sophistry, and as Cicero did towards 
the first of the Caesars. To Tacitus the generally peaceful 
policy of the Empire was a symptom of its decline. He 
mourned for the days when the borders of Rome were almost 
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annually enlarged ; for triumphs like those of Paulus A¢milius ; 
for the rotation of pretorian and proconsular governors ; for 
the supreme jurisdiction of the conscript fathers; for the 
equality of a few great houses in place of the supremacy of a 
single one. Under the mild and steady administration of 
Trajan, he cannot pardon Augustus for having been the founder 
of a system which for its proper operation depended, in great 
measure, upon the personal character of a single guide. Dion 
Cassius, though fully meriting Niebuhr’s commendations for 
his knowledge of Roman constitutional law, lived at a date too 
remote from the Cysars of the first century, or of the Antonine 
period, to appreciate them properly. In his time the power of 
the sword had quite superseded the authority of the gown; 
and in the reign of Septimius Severus the senate had as little 
influence upon the government as the Cortes had in the reign 
of Philip IJ. upon Spanish affairs. Of Suetonius it is scarcely 
necessary to take notice. As an admirable Boswell we are 
grateful to him; for he throws more light than even Tacitus 
himself on the society of the Roman capital. 

Of the works, whose titles are placed at the head of the pre- 
sent article, that of M. Beulé is in one respect the most 
curious. It adds one to many recent proofs of the vital in- 
terest surviving in Roman story for Frenchmen of the nine- 
teenth century. M. Beulé’s ‘ Auguste’ reminds us of a class 
of writers who flourished while there was yet a Jacobite 
party in Great Britain, and who called the Pretender ‘ the 
‘ young Ascanius,’ and found a likeness between the stupid 
George I. and Claudius Cesar. He, as they did in their day, 
writes of the dead ostensibly; but his pen is really occupied 
with the living. His work is a thinly-veiled satire, and the 
centre from which his observations are taken is not the Palatine 
Mount, but the Tuileries. M. Beulé’s name is justly dear to 
archeologists ; and his object in these lectures is a noble one, 
for it is a protest against the degrading influences of Im- 
perialism on society; but though they present a vivid picture 
of the Court of Augustus, they can hardly be accepted as a 
guide in Augustan history. A more valuable work is that 
of M. Gréard. With an apparently narrower horizon than 
that of M. Beulé, his account of Plutarch’s ‘ Moral Works ’— 
we use this common title without approving of it—comprises 
a far wider range. Strictly confining himself to the life, 
writings, and opinions of Plutarch, he conveys to the reader 
a very fair idea of the condition of the Roman Empire in 
the Flavian age and that of Trajan and Hadrian. We ap- 
pend the ‘ Antonines’ of the Comte de Champagny as a befit- 
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ting sequel to the ‘ Auguste’ and the ‘ Morale de Plutarque;’ 
for it was in the age of Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius 
that the system laid down by Augustus attained to its full 
dimensions, and with the reigns of these good emperors closes 
the era of civil and liberal government for the Roman world. 

Taking M. Gréard’s volume for our guide, it is expedient to 
state our reason for assigning to Plutarch so prominent a place 
among witnesses for the condition of Rome under the Cesars. 
The time has long since past for Plutarch-worship, for faith in 
him as an historian, for enthusiasm, like Turenne’s, for his 
biographies. Madame Roland, were she living, would probably 
no longer seek in his pages for ideal heroes; and the school- 
boy who should be told that his Lives were far better worth 
reading than the ‘ Waverley Novels’ would doubtless put down 
his adviser in that matter as an obsolete pedant. But it is not 
with the biographer we have now to do. We are dealing with 
a time when heroism would have been out of place; when 
Greece was no longer mother of the great in arms or arts; 
when proconsuls like Paulus or Flamininus would have en- 
kindled the jealousy of Cesar, and perhaps shared the fate of 
Corbulo, or the prudent retreat of Agricola. The age of pagan 
chivalry had expired, and an age of organisation had taken 
its place. The Moral Treatises of Plutarch are commonly 
considered dull as the historical folios of Ogilby and Echard ; 
and, unless they be studied with a definite purpose, we are not 
prepared to deny that they are so. Plutarch held the pen of 
a ready writer, but, except for occasional gleams of pictorial 
force, his was not the pen of a lively or philosophical one. 
Yet when Southey, in the ‘ Doctor,’ puts Philemon Holland’s 
translation of the ‘ Moral Works’ into the scanty library of 
Daniel Dove, and observes that Daniel, owing to his studies in 
that portly folio, might have puzzled half the scholars in Europe 
by his curious lore, Southey knew what he was saying and 
paid a just tribute to Plutarch. These Treatises are indeed an 
encyclopedia of odd fancies, instructive stories, strange super- 
stitions, curious speculations, local manners, and obsolete 
science; in short, of nearly every subject capable of throwing 
light upon the inner life—the life that historians too generally 
pass over—of a people and an era. For such odds and ends of 
knowledge the Morals of Plutarch have only two rivals in the 
world, the one being Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ the 
other Bayle’s Dictionary. 

Many critical battles have been fought over these ‘ Opera 
* Moralia.’ Some of them, as for instance, the ‘ Treatise on 
‘ Education,’ have been proved to be spurious, the work of 
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some Philo-Plutarch; and others were perhaps assigned to him 
because so voluminous a writer, it was thought by uncritical 
collectors, might well afford to father a foundling or two along 
with his genuine offspring. Yet whether genuine, doubtful, or 
spurious, there’is scarcely a Treatise in the collection which 
does not reflect the spirit of the Flavian or Antonine age. It 
is curious indeed that so rich a vein as this should have almost 
escaped the indefatigable curiosity of Gibbon. Yet in the 
masterly introduction to the ‘ Decline of the Empire,’ contained 
in his first three chapters, there is scarcely a reference to 
Plutarch. Gibbon, indeed, lived to regret having passed too 
cursorily over the age of the Five Good Emperors. Below 
Hadrian the miscellaneous writings of the great biographer 
would not have been of service to him, but his sketch of the 
Flavian dynasty and of Trajan would have been far more com- 
plete than it is had he consulted Plutarch. Gibbon, although 
he went to the fountain-heads of information throughout the 
greater portion of his work, was in some degree guided by 
French writers; and in the last century the Lives, far more 
than the Miscellaneous Essays, of the biographer were familiar 
to scholars and historians. 

Plutarch, from the circumstances of his life, was well qualified 
to observe and record the internal condition of the Empire. 
After being a pupil of Ammonius at Delphi, he completed his 
education at Athens, where in the lecture-rooms of the prin- 
cipal philosophers he might compare with one another the 
doctrines of the sects, and the results to which centuries of 
speculation had led them. During a residence of several years 
at Rome—a portion of which, at least, fell within the fifteen 
years of silence imposed by Domitian’s tyranny*—he lived 
among scenes which Tacitus and Juvenal described. The most 
celebrated of biographers lacks himself one; and we have 
the more reason to regret it, because there is every proba- 
bility that he was a member of the most intellectual society in 
the capital of the world. At Rome the learned composed a 
very small class; philosophy was confined to salons and céte- 
ries; public education, in its modern sense, was unknown ; and 
therefore literary men were thrown into one another’s company 
as much as they are in provincial towns at the present day. 
Rome had its Hétels de Rambouillet and its Holland Houses, 
its public readings and its philosophical lectures, and in the 
time of Plutarch presented very close affinities to Paris in the 
age of Louis XIV., or to London, its wits and its coffee- 








* Tacitus, ‘Agricola,’ c. 3. 
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houses, in the reign of Queen Anne. Beyond those circles 
there was gross ignorance in the masses, and political intrigue or 
inordinate luxury in the upper ranks of society. Plutarch was 
the friend of Sossius Senecio, and Senecio was the friend of 
the younger Pliny; it is far from unlikely, therefore, that 
the biographer was acquainted with the greatest of Roman 
historians, since the name of Tacitus was inseparably connected 
with that of Pliny. Communicative, and even garrulous as 
Plutarch was, his silence on the subject of his friends or asso- 
ciates in Rome need not militate against such a supposition ; 
for Quintilian is equally reticent, and he, as the tutor of 
Domitian’s nephews, can scarcely fail to have been familiar 
with the name at least of one of the leaders of the Roman bar, 
the future historian and annalist of the Julian and Flavian em- 
perors. The silence of contemporaries affords no proof of either 
knowledge or ignorance. For any trace of him in Bacon’s 
writings, there might have been no dramatic poet named Shak- 
speare; and so far as regards Lord Clarendon, it darkly ap- 
pears that there was one Mr. John Milton, an incendiary 
pamphleteer, but no sign of the author of Comus or Paradise 
Lost. 

Plutarch’s occupation in the capital was that of one whom 
the ancients termed grammaticus, but whom we should describe 
as lecturer or private tutor, if not indeed schoolmaster. A 
philosopher was at that time as common an appendage to a 
great house in Rome as a resident chaplain once was in the 
hall of an English nobleman; and, like the chaplain, the stoic 
or academic dependent was often ranked as a little above the 
head-butler or the steward, and divided with the family jester 
the good graces of ‘my lord’ and his company. In any one 
of these capacities Plutarch would have occasion to collect for 
his pupils or audience passages from the more eminent writers 
in biography, history, or philosophy, and these he would seem 
to have afterwards employed in the composition of his miscel- 
laneous works. He was as indefatigable a gleaner of literary 
and ethical curiosities as Southey himself; and could we have 
his Common-Place Book, it might be far more valuable and 
interesting than the very unequal collection of Photius. 

How long Plutarch resided in Rome cannot be told. His 
earlier editors are too liberal in the period they allow for him. 
There is reason for believing him to have been still in Italy at 
the time of the eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79, and also 
during the brief reign of Titus. It is far from impossible 
that he was among the philosophers banished from Rome 
and its suburbs by Domitian, for in his ‘ Treatise on Exile,’ 
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in which he offers consolation to another, there are signs of his 
having been himself a sufferer from imperial fear or caprice. 
He may, accordingly, have been an eye-witness of the best 
and worst periods of the Flavian dynasty. He may have 
applauded the frugality of Vespasian and the leniency of 
Titus, and silently deplored the pedantic reforms of their 
successor. He would, in that case, have witnessed the cruel- 
ties that excited the indignant verse of Juvenal and the 
scarcely less indignant prose of Tacitus—the proscription of 
the most virtuous and eminent members of the senate; the 
influence of the delators; the crimes of Marius and Regulus ; 
the inhumation of the wretched Vestal, and the series of vices 
and follies that wore out the patience even of a servile senate 
and a degraded people. It seems to have been after Plutarch 
quitted Rome that the Empire entered upon the comparatively 
golden age of five good emperors in immediate succession. 
We know that he was living in A.D. 120. He therefore sur- 
vived Trajan, and saw the earlicr and better years of Hadrian’s 
administration. 

We have dwelt upon these points—probable, yet uncertain 
as they must be called—of Plutarch’s personal histor y, because 
they show his favourable position for studying his own times. 
At Delphi he would see a revival of pagan ritual and faith— 
a revival that began a few years earlier, and is alluded to by 
him in more than one treatise. In Athens he would test the 
respective popularity of the philosophic schools, and imbibe his 
partiality for the doctrines of the Academy and his prejudices 
against the tenets of the Garden and the Porch. At Rome he 

sat near the hearth of centralised power and marked its benign 
or malignant aspects; while in his retirement at Cheronea 
he enjoyed the opportunity of acquainting himself with the 
features of provincial life, and of comparing it with the pomps, 
the vanities, the tumult, and the excitement of life in the 
vapital. 

We now turn from Plutarch to the subject itself on which 
he is so often instructive. In contemplating it Rome and Italy 
will be set aside. The provincial and social, the moral and 
intellectual, condition of both have been often delineated, and 
by no one more vigorously or graphically than by Dr. Merivale. 
But neither Rome nor Italy reflects the life of the provinces. 
The one was too far demoralised, the other too much a suburb 
of the great city to be a faithful mirror of the general con- 
dition of the Sg geno world. No attentive reader of Plutarch’s 
* Moral Works’ can fail to detect in them sym»toms of mourn- 
ing over the iageniedion of the time. His frequent suggestion 
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of remedies implies the presence of disease, and his prescrip- 
tions often display, or at least hint at, the character of it. The 
philosopher of Cheronea did not rank with the Stoics who held 
the Cesar to be a kind of ex-officio criminal against whom it 
was a good citizen’s duty to conspire; neither among the Epi- 
cureans who perceived no motive for exertion because they 
entertained no hopes for mankind. He accepts the existing 
form of government as a useful if far from a perfect system, 
capable under wise and benevolent rulers of satisfying all the 
political demands of its subjects. He recognised the most 
valuable boon of Cesarian rule—the maintenance of peace— 
and he did not sigh with his contemporary, Tacitus, for the 
renewal of triumphs or the extension of frontiers. On the 
other hand, there are many tokens in his writings of a desire 
to make the best of present circumstances, and to improve 
them when practicable by calling in the aid of religion and 
philosophy, by a punctual discharge of civil duties, and by pro- 
viding a good system of education for the young. He shared 
with Seneca in commiseration for the hard lot of the slave; and 
he discerned the evil which a servile class inflicts upon the 
master. He entertained hopes for mankind, even if they fell 
short of a revival of ancient freedom or intellectual energy. 
His practice accorded with his precepts. Aware, like 
Juvenal, of one of the capital evils of the time—the propensity 
of men to crowd themselves in cities, and the consequent deso- 
lation of rural districts—he more consistently than the satirist 
returned to his native town, assigning as his reason that he 
would not help to decrease by absence its already scanty popu- 
lation. At Cheronea he became archon, as at a later period 
he became a priest of Apollo at Delphi, since it was the duty 
of every citizen who could discharge them, to take his share in 
the civil and religious duties of his station. He would not 
admit old age, unless it were disabled by ill-health, to be an 
excuse for inactivity. He contended that it was better to 
wear out than to rust away. He disbursed the stores of his 
learning liberally, since it was the duty of the learned to dif- 
fuse knowledge, and the age stood greatly in need of education. 
He confined his activity to the narrow circle of a small and 
obscure provincial town on the principle that the improvement 
of the masses is best promoted by multiplying the centres from 
which it radiates. For imperial purposes—the defence of the 
provinces, the administration of law and police, and the collec- 
tion of revenue for those ends—let the state look to that. There 
was yet a margin of activity left for the citizen which neither 
Cesar nor his procurators could fill, or if they attempted to do 
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so they would, from misunderstanding, possibly do more harm 
than good by interfering. Under the system of Augustus, 
centralising as it was in many respects, room was left for local 
exertion, and it was the common error of the provincials to 
fancy that they would be well at Rome while their real in- 
terests were lying around them and at their feet. 

Accordingly it is the gist of many of Plutarch’s ‘ Political 
‘ Precepts’ to discourage the passion for migration to great 
cities, and especially to the greatest of all. The tenor of his 
counsels on this subject may be thus exhibited :— 

‘Are ye not ill-advised,’ he says, ‘nay, even insane thus to rush 
to Rome for preferment, to loiter in great men’s halls, to waste 
means and yet more valuable time in solicitation, to undergo the 
pains and humiliations of suitorship, to despise the home of your 
birth and flock to the home of your masters, to leave security and to 
go in search of danger? Are not we Greeks litigious enough that 
you must cross the seas to plead causes ; not idle enough in all 
conscience, that you must journey to the Flaminian Circus for your 
pleasures ; not poor enough at home that you must waste your small 
substance in costly lodgings where ten to one you will have your 
wretched garret burnt, or where the rain will come through the 
tiles, and the pigeons spoil your rest ?* Badly offas you may be at 
Cheronea, you will be worse off at Rome, unless indeed you have the 
luck to invent a new sauce, or have a prodigious organ of lying, or 
“an make yourself acceptable to Verres, or useful as a street-bully 
to Clodius,’ 

There are few more touching disclosures of the misery of a 
fortune-hunter than those in which Martial contrasts his servi- 
tude, while acting as a kind of laureate to Cesar and his court, 
with the freedom he enjoyed after returning to his native 
Bilbilis. At Rome he was fain to beg for money, for cast-off 
clothes, for strene or Christmas-boxes; he was compelled to 
live in a garret because he could not afford a room on the 
fourth or fifth floor, to waste his mornings in salutations, and 
his evenings at tables where he was placed below the salt. At 
Bilbilis he was well lodged in his own house; his garden and 
his vineyard furnished cheaply his table and his cellar; the 
clear stream did not demand a fee for bathing in it; the atmo- 
sphere, unlike that of the Subura, was not loaded with the 
fumes of oil, stale fish, and sour wine; and if his neighbours 
did not understand his wit or applaud his verses, neither did 
they vex him with tedious ceremonies or positive affronts. His 
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‘ Ultimus ardebit, quem tegula sola tuetur 
A pluvia, molles ubi reddunt ova columbe.’ 
Jnvenal, Saé. iii, 201. 
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poems, whether of compliment or solicitation, corroborate the 
wisdom of Plutarch’s advice. Plutarch discovered, without 
passing through the epigrammatist’s experience, that ‘ there 
‘ were livers out of’ Italy. The amusements of a profligate 
capital had no attractions for him; and although we find in his 
writings few if any of the denunciations of its vices with which 
Tacitus and Juvenal abound, we may be sure that so obser- 
vant an eye as his was did not overlook them. Neither can he 
have failed to discern the insecurity of great men’s favour at 
Rome. If lettres de cachet and a bastille were yet to be in- 
vented by Most Christian kings, the Caesar was provided with 
islands for exiles, and with the mines for more serious offenders ; 
or if he were averse from violent measures, a letter signed 
with purple ink would politely convey the imperial desire that 
Caius or Titius would, on receipt of it, disappear from 
among the living at his earliest convenience. Nothing more 
strongly marks the peril of the rich and the high-born under 
such Cesars as Nero and Domitian, than the promise made or 
the oath taken at his accession by a good emperor—that he 
would not put a senator to death. This undertaking was not 
always a security against imperial jealousy or caprice. Eliza- 
beth of Russia held capital punishments in abhorrence, yet 
many of her Bojars would gladly have accepted a death-war- 
rant in lieu of the lingering tortures and the peine forte et dure 
of incarceration; and some of Hadrian’s victims, towards the 
close of his reign, when disease and disappointment had em- 
bittered his always uncertain temper, may have envied Seneca 
his bath, or Sejanus his quick dispatch. Official life, no one 
can have known better than Plutarch, was always burdensome 
and often perilous ; spies were at many tables, in many bath- 
houses, in the law-courts and in the market-place. Nor was 
even obscurity in all cases a protection. Men without any 
pedigree at all were as liable to be haled to Domitian’s 
Alban villa as he who numbered among his ancestors a 
Claudius or a Fabius, and displayed in his hall the waxen 
masks of consuls who ploughed their own fields or tended their 
own herds and flocks. Perceiving also that even in a province 
a senatorian proconsul or a Cesarian procurator was not always 
the most desirable of neighbours, Plutarch busied himself 
with such matters alone as touched not on their authority, and 
he recommended, or rather insinuated, similar discretion to the 
young and aspiring among his acquaintance. 

The value of the moral writings of Plutarch will be enhanced 
in our estimation if we compare them with the philosophical 
works of Seneca. What the latter is for Rome or Italy the 
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former is for Greece at nearly the same period. The Roman, 
indeed, had probably quitted the stage before the Greek 
philosopher entered upon it in the capital, for it requires the 
credulity ef Rualdus to believe Nero’s minister surviving 
when Plutarch began his career of lecturer or private tutor. 
We have no intention to underrate Seneca’s merits. He has 
been often abused without having been read. Much weight 
and worth there is in his writings, in spite of his affected 
style; much also that deserves respect in his character, not- 
withstanding his unphilosophical love of money and his com- 
pliance with his pupil’s atrocities. In practical worth as a 
writer he will bear no comparison with Plutarch. The ethical 
standard of Seneca is generally an ideal and an impossible 
one—or possible only for a hermit. The standard of Plutarch 
for the conduct of life is within the reach of ordinary mortals. 
The one preaches total abstinence, the other reasonable tem- 
perance. There is often a parade of strictness in the Roman ; 
there is always in the Greek a vein of charity and good 
humour. The one sets ostentatiously before his readers his 
dinner of herbs and water from the spring; the other without 
affecting to be confidential proclaims his indifference in such 
matters and takes with cheerful spirit the goods provided for 
him. Seneca in some things was born out of due time; two 
centuries later he would have made a conspicuous father of the 
Church. In the robes of a priest or in a monk’s cowl he 
would have declaimed against the vices of the age and enjoyed 
the fruits of a good benefice ; he would have mortified his flesh 
and made good investments of his money; talked much of 
another world and made the most of this one. Of this double 
nature there is no trace in Plutarch. As soon as he had 
acquired a competence he gave up remunerative employments ; 
he put into act the philosophy which Seneca preached. He 
too was born out of due time; his useful and domestic virtues 
were those of Hooker or George Herbert. 

Searcely less marked is the difference between Plutarch 
and his junior contemporary Lucian. Far more gifted than 
the Cheronean sage with fancy, eloquence, and wit, he 
was far inferior to him in charity and benevolence. The 
weaknesses which the one attempts to heal, the other delights 
to expose. Lucian was as general and perhaps a keener ob- 
server of men than Plutarch, but his study of mankind and 
society led him, with very few exceptions, to despise and 
ridicule them. Neither religion nor philosophy was respected 
by him. He laughs at the father of gods and men; he laughs 
at Zeno and Epicurus; he is as merciless as Swift, as irre- 
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verent as Voltaire. He describes the condition of the Roman 
Empire at a somewhat later period than Plutarch’s; yet it is 
easy to perceive that nearly the same objects were before the 
eyes of both. Had the earlier writer described the adventures 
of Peregrinus Proteus, we might very likely have found that 
the character given of him as ‘ virum gravem atque constan- 
‘tem,’ * was as near to the truth as the charlatan-apostate of 
Lucian; had the latter writer treated of the ‘ cessation of 
‘oracles,’ we should as probably have read merely a diatribe 
on the frauds and vices of priests. It would seem as if Lucian 
had set himself against the contemporary revival of Paganism 
as virulently as Pascal set himself against the Jesuits, and it 
is not surprising that Erasmus and. Ulric von Hutten admired 
and availed themselves of the philosopher of Samosata in their 
sharp encounter with monks, images, and miracles. The works 
in the usual collection of Lucian’s writings in which the Chris- 
tians are directly named are spurious, and we are accordingly 
unable to say whether he assailed the rising sect or not. But 
there can be no doubt that the iconoclast of Paganism was a 
useful ally for the apologists of Christianity, and that some of 
their darts were pointed, if not actually forged, upon his anvil. 
Historically, about the same degree of credit is due to them 
both; but the defenders of the new creed and the satirist of 
the old have found acceptance with Church historians, while 
the probable and moderate opinions of Plutarch are compara- 
tively disregarded or unknown. 

The question we have to consider is, first, the aspect of the 
Roman world under the Cwsars, and, secondly, Cesarianism 
itself. A brief examination of the component parts of the 
Empire will enable us, so far as our limits permit, to deal with 
the problem. Was such a form of government the only one 
suited to the needs of mankind at the time, or was it unneces- 
sary, and did it partake of the ordinary vices of despotism? If 
no other form of administration were practicable, the system 
founded by Augustus is its own justification: if it were a 
merely vulgar usurpation, the burden of defending it must be 
left to adventurous theorists in politics. We apprehend that no 
fautor veterum now-a-days will be found willing to defend the 
senatorian government within or without the walls of Rome, at 
least after the abortive revolution of the Gracchi, and during 
the last century of the Commonwealth. That nearly all the 
greater works of literature were produced in that period, or 
that the poets and historians of the Augustan age were born 
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* Gellius, Noct. Attic. xii. e. 11. 
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while there was yet a republic, and so may be regarded as the 
children of a better age, may be admitted. But to what extent 
does that admission affect the question? We can understand 
the enthusiasm of the scholar for Lucretius, Catullus, and 
Cicero, and for the poetical galaxy of the next generation; we 
van understand also the hatred of the scholar for Caesars under 
whom poetry and eloquence alike declined. But we have to 
deal with the practical and not the sentimental side of the 
question; and we may therefore ask, was a consummate orator 
or poet any compensation for the general misery of mankind ? 

That misery is as indisputable as the genius which dictated 
the Verrine and Philippic orations, or the poem on the ‘ Nature 
‘of Things.’ It should be recollected also that these master- 
works were not produced by men living under a strong or 
liberal government, but by men struggling with a fierce and 
protracted crisis; for since the epoch of the Gracchi the his- 
tory of Rome is that of a scarcely interrupted revolution. The 
free people of the city which had resisted Hannibal and ex- 
torted its rights from the patricians, had become a fierce and 
corrupt democracy ; the patricians had contracted themselves 
into an equally corrupt and fierce oligarchy ; and there was no 
middle-class able to curb these turbulent opposites. To the 
powers of land, of the purse, or the sword there was no coun- 
terbalance in a commercial or manufacturing order. The 
weak and the poor were living in direct collision with the 
strong and the rich; and throughout the wide circumference 
of the provinces, in the century before Augustus, there was 
not a single city that could act as a check upon Rome. Her 
situation was then without a precedent; and modern history 
has not hitherto supplied a parallel to it. Her case accordingly 
must be tried upon its own merits. Horace, although in an- 
other sense, correctly described the Cesar of the world as 
having ‘ nihil simile aut secundum’ to him; and every attempt 
to apply the example of Rome to modern Europe, “whatever 
side the disputant may take, is unhappy, because the first con- 
dition of a comparison, similarity in circumstances, is entirely 
wanting. 

The aggregation of the provinces under the Commonwealth— 
we cannot afford a more precise term, for combination there was 
none before Augustus imparted a superficial unity to the mass— 
was little more than a repetition of what had already taken place 
in Italy itself. The peninsula from the Macro and the Rubicon 

to the straights of Messina was as far from being homoge- 
neously peopled as the Empire was afterwards. Besides the 
Romans and the Latins proper, there was the great Sabellian 
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race, bounded on the south by Greeks, on the north-west by 
Etruscans, and on the north by the yet more ancient race of 
the Umbrians. And these, the sovereign races, were embedded 
or surrounded by an earlier population of serfs, if not of slaves. 
These nations, for so they really were, nearly as much as if 
they had been Gauls or Syrians, obeyed different laws, spoke 
different languages, and, until welded together by a common 
conqueror, held little intercourse one with another. Did a 
Roman or Latin official visit the court of an Etruscan Lar, 
either he could speak in the Etruscan tongue, or he took an 
interpreter with him. Did a Latian corn or cattle-dealer go to 
Tarentum to exchange barley or hides for wool, the bargain 
was concluded in Greek. Etruria was governed by a priestly 
oligarchy ; Sabellia by a feudal aristocracy; and Great Greece 
fluctuated between turbulent republics or oppressive despo- 
tisms. The Roman conquest of Italy south of the Po was a 
rehearsal of the conquest of the Orbis Romanus, the first step 
of which was the expulsion of the Carthaginians from Sicily. 
It is unnecessary to trace the march of the legions from their 
first landing at Messina to the hour when Alexandria opened 
to Augustus its deserted halls.* On every fresh acquisition 
the process was uniform—division of the vanquished, suppres- 
sion of the people, support of the oligarchy in each. But the 
manner of dealing with successive incorporations of the rude or 
the civilised races of mankind requires some notice, since it 
bears directly on the question before us—the internal condition 
of the Cesarian empire. 

From the first no system was devised or observed beyond 
the simple method of annexation—laying field to field, pro- 
vince to province; but from the first there was a politic affec- 
tation of conferring a boon on the conquered. They were 
weak, and it was the duty of Rome to protect them; they were 
divided by faction or disturbed by foes, and it was time to graft 
them upon a common stock, to heal their divisions and secure 
their frontiers. But such favours could not be conferred 
without considerable trouble and expense to the giver, and ac- 
cordingly the subject must fill the military chest of his gracious 
master, and supply his army with recruits. Again, was it to 
be thought that the general benefactor should in civil cases 
obey the laws of either Greek or barbarian? The law of 
Rome or the decisions of a proconsul must be applied whenever 





* «Portus Alexandrea supplex 
Et vacuam patefecit aulam.’ 
Horace, Odes, iv. 14, 35. 
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a Roman settler or visitor sued or was sued by a native; and 
the litigious Greek, the supple Syrian, the Gaulish chieftain, 
and the double-dealing Numidian must alike seek redress, 
against a Roman plaintiff or defendant, at the pretorian or 
proconsular tribunal. In all less important matters the pro- 
vincial was undisturbed ; he might worship, wrangle, or amuse 
himself as he pleased; for in such trifles as religion, building 
or draining of towns, the theatre or the gymnasium, a paternal 
government* can afford to be indulgent. The subjects of the 
Commonwealth were indeed not always losers by exchanging 
a native for a foreign ruler. Their lot under the successors of 
Alexander was a hard one in general; and the chiefs of the 
Gauls and Iberians were not distinguished for justice or mercy 
to their herdsmen or tillers of the soil. Had indeed the sena- 
torian administration been merely strict, had the pretor’s edicts 
been consistent, there would be no question about the matter, 
for Rome was not more remarkable for success in arms than for 
skill in legislation. 

But unfortunately for their subjects, the provincial magis- 
trates, as a rule, were either bankrupts or seriously in debt 
when they hoisted the crimson banner for the first time in the 
chief town of a dependency; and, yet more unluckily for the 
governed, they were not allowed more than two or three years 

bettering their circumstances. An election-bill at Rome 
was a very serious affair; and a Roman creditor, even if he 
could no longer, as he seems to have been empowered to do at 
one time, take his pound of flesh or make a slave of his debtor, 
yas still a most formidable personage. Neither was it to be 
expected that pretor or proconsul should content himself with 
simply collecting enough to pay off his debts. There might be 
a yet more costly election before him. He was only pretor, 
he might become consul; or if he had passed the curule ch: air, 
must “he not provide for the comforts of his declining’ years 
and for the dignity of retired leisure? For such and a 
good ends he could not fail to perform at least one duty of : 
shepherd—she ar his sheep closely; and that duty was scarce ly 
ever left undone. That besides fe athering his nest he enjoyed 
ample opportunities for collecting statues and pictures, as well 
as jor gratifying worse passions than that of coveting his neigh- 
bours’ goods, need not be added. The oppressed, indeed, had 

* ¢Patrocinium orbis terre verius quam imperium’ (Cicero de 
Off. ii. 8), is one sample among many that might be presented of 
the Ret. affectation of the Rom: an conqueror. The proclamations 
of Napoleon I. to kingdoms he had conquered or was preparing to 
invade have a most Roman air. 
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the right of appeal to the senate; but that august body usually 
took a very mild view of their brethren’s offences, and the 
appellants, who at first deplored their losses only, had gene- 
rally to bewail their own folly in seeking to recover damages. 
Even a judgment in their favour was a very imperfect pleasure, 
since 
‘damnatus inani 

Judicio (quid enim salvis infamia nummis?) 

Exul ab octava Marius bibit, et fruitur Dis 

Iratis: at tu victrix provincia ploras.’ 

Under the Cesars the condition of the provinces was im- 
proved. For governors they generally preferred an imperial 
procurator to a senatorian proconsul, An appeal to a single 
master was less ruinous than a petition to many. It was in 
Rome or its immediate neighbourhood that a Cesar of the first 
dynasty was the object of terror or hatred.* Heavy as their 
hands may have been on the Roman nobles, they were for the 
most part indulgent or careless rulers of their distant subjects. 
Had there been a provincial Tacitus he might very probably 
have ranked Tiberius among the good emperors, since the 
Alexandrian Philo and the Greek Plutarch appear to know 
nothing of his cruelty or his vices. In his own capital Claudius 
passed for little better than a dolt, the tool of women and 
freedmen: in Gaul he was accounted an active, sagacious, and 
benevolent sovereign. Judea, indeed, was nearly driven into 
rebellion by Caligula’s demand to be worshipped with Je- 
hovah; and Greece found Nero’s histrionical excursion as 
costly and inconvenient as the residence of a senatorian magis- 
trate in earlier days. Yet the visits or caprices of the Caesars 
were at the worst merely a summer storm blighting a portion 
of the harvest; not a periodical typhoon leaving famine and 
desolation behind it. By Tacitus it is imputed to Tiberius 
as a fault, proceeding from jealousy or procrastination, that he 
detained from an assigned province a knight or a senator some- 
times for several years, sometimes altogether. It may have 
been very inconvenient, it was doubtless illegal, for an Appius 
or a Scipio to be kept in Rome within reach of the delators or 
his creditors, but his detention there may in some eases have 
been to the advantage of his expecting subjects. The repre- 
sentative of Caesar, who was allowed to remain for six or eight 
years abroad, might at least enrich himself at leisure, even if 
he did not, as happened occasionally, form local ties and at- 
tachments, and gratify his love of ease or a good name by 


* Tacitus, Hist. iv. 74, ‘seevi proximis ingruunt.’ 
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steady and lenient administration. But a representative of the 
senate had at most three years, and often less than three, in 
which to enrich himself, besides providing for the costs of a 
pretty certain impeachment on his return, and, accordingly, he 
thought that if spoliation were to be done well, it must be done 
quickly. And, setting aside considerations of policy or hu- 
manity, there were other reasons for ameliorating the lot of the 
provincials. There was some pleasure to a systematic Roman 
—and no people were more attached to system than the 
Romans—in beholding from the Palatine or Caprex or the 
Alban Villa, aregular and uniform administration under which 
the laws or rescripts that served for Macedonia and Asia, 
served also for the Gauls and Iberia. There were further 
motives for protracting the term of provincial administration, 
It was not always safe to recall a popular governor—a Cesar 
in miniature with soldiers at his command and subjects well 
affected to him. It did not suit the master of thirty legions to 
be environed at Rome by a richand powerful aristocracy, for a 
magistrate content in a province might turn out a conspirator 
in the capital. Again, it was a Cesarian art to shun senatorian 
interference with their colonial policy, and, inasmuch as the 
senate was nominally the court of appeal, it was desirable that 
the subjects of the Empire should bring to that court present- 
ments of grievance as seldom as possible. 

We can only infer from slender and scattered details what 
may have been the plans of the great Julius for the re- 
modelling of the Roman world. From the little that is known 
of them we may, however, safely conclude that they were 
equally liberal and sagacious, for keenness of political vision 
and humanity of temper were properties of his nature. We 
van discern that he had probed the source of the evils which 
had so long afflicted Rome and her subjects. Her municipal 
constitution was unequal to the burden of empire. That con- 
stitution must accordingly be enlarged, and if possible ex- 
panded to the horizon of conquest. The provinces were held 
together by military bonds alone; their union must for the 
future be cemented by communication of civil and political 
privileges. The champion of democracy would approve him- 
self also the benefactor of the provincials. As of old the 
plebeian estate had broken down the barriers of the patriciate, 
had wrested from it the rights of intermarriage, of possession 


of the domain-land, and of participation in the higher offices of 


the state, so again the subjects of Rome, standing as they did 
in the relation of a commonalty to the city, must be admitted 
to similar rights, and be incorporated with the metropolitan 
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state. The Greek, with his ancient civilisation, must be in- 
troduced to the semicivilised Spaniard and Gaul, and each be 
taught to regard one another as brothers having for their 
common parent the City on the Seven Hills. But what city? 
Not the abode and prop of a few aristocratical houses, not as 
her Italian subjects termed her—‘ the wolf-den;’ but a new 
Rome, the equal and affable mother of children diverse in hue, 
lineage, speech, and disposition. Once before, such a conception 
had presented itself to the mind of a great soldier. To place 
on the same level Persian and Greek was the hope or the dream 
of Alexander, and in his case also the vision was rendered in 
vain by a yet more untimely death than Cesar’s. 

But what may have been possible for Julius was imprac- 
ticable for Augustus. [Educated to be his uncle’s heir he was, 
doubtless, conversant with his uncle’s schemes, and probably 
also willing to carry them into effect. But the shattered con- 
dition of his inheritance made it imperative on him to adopt a 
more conservative policy than that of his predecessor. Warned 
by the Ides of March, Augustus shrank from taking his posi- 
tion as head of the democracy. The oligarchy was ‘ scotched, 
‘not killed:’ the prejudices of the Civis Romanus alarmed by 
the first Czesar must be soothed by the second. The one, pur- 
suing his scheme of amalgamation, had brought into the senate 
Gauls, Spaniards, and even Africans; and tribunes and cen- 
turions of the legion ‘ Alauda,’ ‘ the crested Gallic cock,’ pro- 
faned the benches of that august assembly, as it still presumed 
to call itself. The other purged, so far as he durst, the national 
council-chamber of such impure and hybrid elements. Instead 
of communicating to her subjects the privileges of Rome, 
Augustus laboured to restore the senate and refused to in- 
crease the number of the tribes. His care for the provincials 
was confined to alleviating their burdens, redressing their most 
grievous wrongs, keeping a sharp eye upon their governors, 
repeopling with colonies districts depopulated by war, and 
securing the frontiers of the empire from the inroad of eastern 
or northern enemies. The highest praise of Augustus is to 
have employed to the best advantage the materials left him 
for reconstructing society; but his policy both in theory and 
in practice was conservative and in some respects reactionary ; 
and if the world reposed under his guidance, it did not derive 
from it a single spark of new life. 

We now come to the important question whether any system 
except Cesarianism were possible for the ancient world in the 
time of Augustus. We shall endeavour to answer it through 
the medium of a brief survey of the condition of the Empire as 
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the second Cesar contemplated it from Samos after the last 
Macedonian kingdom was enrolled among the provinces. Cast- 
ing our eyes then eastward of the Adriatic and southward of the 
Lilybean promontory, we meet with states and kingdoms whose 
great day had passed, and whose civilisation was corrupt to the 
core. The last political life of Greece had expired with the 
Achzan league, as its last central force had collapsed with the 
defeat of Perseus at Pydna. In the interim between those 
events and their complete subjugation by Rome a few maritime 
republics alone, such as Rhodes, retained even a shadow of free- 
dom. Alexandria was torn by three chronic factions of Greeks, 
Jews, and Egyptians: Antioch and Seleucia preserved little 
of their Hellenic element, except empty rhetoric, philosophical 
trifling, fondness for the theatre, the race-course, boxing and 
wrestling. Their useful existence was occasionally varied by 
rraid of Parthian cavalry or a sanguinary fight in the streets. 
Che second Carthage had scarcely risen from its ashes; and 
beyond the walls of their Macedonian capital the native Egyp- 
tians were an industrious, patient, and mechanical race, inca- 
pable of intellectual exertion or self-government. 

Looking westward from Ostia, we find the incunabula of 
the most flourishing kingdoms of Christendom, but political 
institutions and civilisation removed a few degrees only from 
the nomade condition of mankind. The youthful vigour of the 
West demanded a guide, the decrepitude of the East a prop: 
education on the one hand, protection on the other. We will 
not assume, but we will endeavour to show, that a strong key- 
stone alone could hold together the discordant materials of an 
arch that stretched from the western outposts of the Parthian 
to the cabins of the Gallician fishermen. Once alone in the 
annals of mankind has society presented the spectacle surveyed 
by Augustus at Samos, twenty-one years before the Christian 
era. It was then unexampled; and every attempt to convert 
it into a precedent, whether made by Charlemagne, the de- 
scendants of Mary of Burgundy, the House of Bourbon, or the 
sword of Bonaparte, has ended in calamity and confusion. 

To a modern Cesar are opposed the power and influence of 
the Church; the vast interests involved in commerce and 
manufacture; the general diffusion of at least elementary edu- 
cation; the hereditary character of monarchical government ; 
the representative system; the extinction of personal or pradial 
servitude; and the expiring but still partially effective ties of 
feudal gradation or habit. It is unnecessary to add the power 
of the press; since, in the first place, that modern organ of 
resistance may be converted into an ally, or rendered powerless 
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as an opponent of despotism; and, in the next, freedom of 
writing was allowed and despised generally by the worst as 
well as the best of the Roman Cesars. But to Augustus, and 
to those who followed or affected to follow his system, no one 
of these antagonists presented itself. As for a Church in its 
modern sense, it did not exist. The State religion of Rome 
had the Cesar for its supreme pontiff, and neither affected the 
opinions nor touched the feelings of its professors. And as to 
the various creeds or superstitions of the provinces, they were, 
with two signal exceptions, mere local peculiarities, without 
any principle of union, and powerless before the divinity of the 
reigning emperor. ‘Those exceptions were the priests of the 
Gaul and the Jews: of them, at least, owing to their superior 
organisation, Cesar had some pretext to be j salous ; and in due 
time he found it expedient to extinguish the one and to expel 
the other from their capital and native land. Again, a manufac- 
turing interest did not exist, for in Rome the artisan was gene- 
rally a slave, and beyond the limits of Italy a foreigner, and 
the people and the philosophers alike regarded industrial occu- 
pations with contempt. There are traces, indeed, of great 
mercantile houses in both the eastern and western provinces ; 
but there was no league among them, like that of the Han- 
seatic towns, and consequently they supplied no balance to the 
central force of the government. Neither was there any mo- 
tive for dreading the power or diffusion of knowledge. Occa- 
sionally a dilettante Cxsar might silence a rival poet as Nero 
silenced Lucian; or a suspicious one regard the history of a 
Cremutius Cordus as Queen Elizabeth regarded Hayward’s 
history of Richard II. A handful of philosophers might, 
whenever they became troublesome, or too loud in their com- 
mendations of Brutus and Cassius, be desired to reside for the 
future in an island, or to employ themselves more usefully than 
speculation as diggers in the mines or in attempting to 
pierce the Isthmus of Corinth. As for the mathematicians, 
who were for ever calculating upén the probability of Cesar’s 
decease, they were little better than common fortune-tellers, 
liable, as such gentry are now-a-days, to fine or imprisonment ; 
and we have more reason to admire the patience of the Czsars 
than to complain of their severity towards the spirit-rappers of 
those days. Once, indeed, and once only, the idea of some- 
thing approac thing a representative system appears to have 
presented itself to Augustus ; but the germs of representation 
lurked neither in the colonies nor the municipia of Consular or 
Imperial Rome, but in the forests of Germany and in the cities 
which beheld the decay and survived the f fall of the Empire. 
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Neither in the heights nor the depths of society was there any 
counterpoise to Cxsarian power, for there was no church, no 
rival kingdom or league of autonomous states, no free agri- 
cultural population, no guilds of princely merchants, no 
elective assemblies, no one of the balancing forces which, 
if they do not render despotism impossible in Christian 
Europe, at least contain in themselves the seeds of remedy, or 
barriers against extreme abuse. The system inaugurated 
Augustus and matured by Trajan and the Antonines, cannot 
be an example, be the torturers of facts never so busy, because 
the circumstances of the Roman and Christian world—we can 
never repeat this opinion too often—are as unlike one another 
as the creed of a Brahmin is to that of an Israelite; and the 
credit due to Augustus is his sagacity in discerning the one 
course that was left him for reconciling differences and ensuring 
peace. The skill of the architect was proved by the durability 
of his work. For two centuries the breastworks he raised 
against foreign invasion or domestic revolution withstood the 
fury of both. The wars which seated Vespasian on the throne 
strained but did not overwhelm the power of resistance. The 
partition of the Empire by Diocletian between four rulers, two 
Augustuses and two Cesars, although likely in seeming, was 
abortive in practice, and the centralised scheme of Augustus, 
altered in form, was retained in substance by Constantine. 
So long as there was but one empire, the Eastern hemisphere 
was protected in its age, the Western educated in its youth. 
Peace, the normal condition of the subjects of the Caesars, was 
a fair, perhaps an ample, compensation for the restless am- 
bition, or rather the lust of appropriation, of the Common- 
wealth. What the results of peace were we shall now attempt 
to describe, introducing our remarks upon it with the evidence 
of two contemporary and conspicuous witnesses. 

The panegyrical oration of Pliny is an instructive, although 
a tedious composition. It has a negative as well as a positive 
import, and the former is the more valuable of the two, since 
the points selected for commendation in a good Cesar are 


points also applicable, when reversed, to the condemnation of 


a bad one. The background of this portrait of imperialism is 
Domitian’s tyranny—the terror and the servility of fifteen 
years. The foreground of it is Trajan’s firm, equable, and 
active reign—the image of a patriot emperor, under whom 
thought and speech were free, alarm was unknown, and obe- 
dience easy. A considerable portion of this oration is devoted 
to the happiness of Rome and Italy under a really paternal 
government, and with them on the present occasion we are not 
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dealing. But a part also pertains to the condition of the pro- 
vinces under a just ruler—and that calls for our notice. To 
supply the capital with food was among the most urgent cares 
of the government, whether republican or imperial; the know- 
ledge or a rumour that there was a short supply of grain in the 
state granaries would at any time rouse the ire of the populace 
against the senate or the emperor. ‘The full power of the state 
was lodged with Cneius Pompeius at such a crisis, since it was 
better to have a possible master than to undergo a real famine. 
More than once Tiberius was called upon to exert all his admi- 
nistrative energy to replenish the garners of the capital; and 
Nero, before the legions of the West revolted, was once in 
imminent peril from a panic-stricken mob on account of delay 
in the arrival of the corn-ships. The provinces of Rome, like 
the rice-producing districts of our Indian empire, were occa- 
sionally visited with failure of their crops, and the machinery 
of senatorian government was often inadequate to the task of 
averting or relieving famine; and Pliny ranks among imperial 
virtues the success of Trajan in dealing with such visitations. 
‘ How must every province rejoice,’ he says, ‘in having come 
under our protection now that a prince is on the throne able 
and willing to transfer from one region to another the produce 
of the earth—a prince who purveys for lands severed from 
Rome by seas, as he provides for the capital itself. Nowhere 
is the climate so constant as to ensure universal fertility ; but 
Cesar has it in his power to correct the seasons’ caprice, and 
although he cannot make a blighted or barren tract imme- 
diately fruitful, he can arrest the hand of famine.’ And he 
concludes by comparing the lot of imperial with that of repub- 
lican Rome at such a crisis—‘ quanto libertate discordi servien- 
‘ tibus sit utilius, unum esse cui serviant.’ 

The friend of Pliny can hardly, we imagine, have endorsed 
this sentiment, since he regarded an oligarchy as the only 
proper regimen of the Roman world. Yet whether by chance 
or design, he expresses a very similar opinion in his History. 
He conveys it, indeed, in a speech ascribed to Cerealis during 
the revolt of the Rhenish provinces in A. D. 70, but the speeches 
reported by historians usually convey their own opinions. 
He makes Cerealis thus address the people of Tréves and the 
Celts who occupied the upper banks of the Marne and the 
Seine. Recalling to their memory how often Rome had stood 
between them and their restless neighbours the Germans; 
how they were not only enrolled in the legions, but even pro- 
moted to command them; how often they were raised to the 
highest offices of the state in their birth-land ; he proceeds :— 
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‘Your country, till you put yourselves under our protection, was 
at all times harassed with wars and oppressed by tyrants. You 
cannot deny that only as the subjects of Caesar you have enjoyed 
peace as the rule. It is true you pay him taxes; since to maintain 
the tranquillity of nations arms are necessary ; and soldiers must be 
paid; and without tribute their pay cannot be supplied. I do not 
deny that sometimes you are harshly used, that you have greedy or 
prodigal governors. But have you not also barren seasons, floods, 
and other calamities of nature at times to contend with? So long 
as human nature is what it is there will be faults. Do you expect 
from Tutor and Classicus milder and more equitable treatment than 
you have had from the Cesars ? will they protect you from German 
invaders or plunderers by means of lighter tributes than you now 
are paying ? Suppose the dominion of Rome (which may the Gods 
avert!) at an end. What other result will follow than the revival 
of the old international wars ? Let your own experience and that 
of your fathers instruct you that submission with security is prefer- 
able to rebellion with ruin. The fabric of an empire now eight 
hundred years old cannot be torn down without involving in de- 
struction its destroyers; and you, men of Gaul, who have gold and 
rich lands, will be the immediate victims of such convulsion.’ 

In the preceding words Pliny and Tacitus, as we know 
from other authorities, spoke the ordinary feeling of the pro- 
vincials. ‘There was a general conviction that the unity of the 
empire, with many inconveniences, was preferable to the dis- 
location and anarchy which prevailed before their annexation 
to Rome. The emperors, for the most part, delighted to en- 
large the sphere of citizenship, and to extend to their subjects 
the uniform principles of Roman jurisprudence. Obscure as 
the traces of it are, the policy of communicating the franchise 
to their foreign subjects was common to the Cesars, whether of 
the Julian, the Flavian, or the Antonine dynasties. In these 
respects they followed the ideas of Julius and not the practice 
of Augustus. That under the Cesars there was considerable 
improvement in the condition of the provincials, there is abun- 
dant evidence. The improvement arose partly from a uniform 
system of administration and partly from selfish considerations. 
The Cesarian procurator was preferred to the senatorian pro- 
consul ; and the Municipia which enjoyed the privilege of being 
governed by their own law often petitioned that they might 
be ranked as Colonia, and be governed by imperial law. Out- 
lying tribes sent envoys to Rome to entreat that they might 
be annexed to the empire, and if denied that boon, removed into 
districts belonging to it. The conveniences or luxuries of life 
tempted many barbarous races to forego their barren freedom 
and to place themselves under the shadow of the protecting 
eagles ; and Armenia affords an example that the Eastern king- 
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doms, if they must accept a suzerain, preferred the Cesar of 
the West to the Parthian monarch. With strange, but not 
with them unusual inconsistency, writers of the present day 
who recommend the surrender of British India to its native 
lords, and who describe our eastern administration as uniformly 
oppressive and corrupt, applaud the vigour and intelligence of 
Ceesarian government, as compared with our tedious and cum- 
brous parliamentary machinery, and cite these instances of 
attraction to Rome in proof of their assertions. They adopt 
what is favourable to their theory; they ignore what opposes 
it; and they omit to mention that among the hill and border- 
ing tribes of India there is a similar desire to be ranked among 
the subjects of the British oppressor! The subjects of Rome 
knew well that an appeal to Cesar was less likely to ruin 
them than a petition to the senate. The least consistent 
emperor was less generally inconsistent—we believe Caligula 
to have been insane—in his laws and exactions than governors 
whose term of office was short and whose dispositions were 
various. If sheep have a voice in the matter, they would 
doubtless prefer the company of a single wolf to that of a herd 
of wolves; or could a beleaguered city have its choice, it might 
open its gates more readily to Agricola and his well-disciplined 
legions than to Attila and his Huns. The establishment of 
stationary camps also must be reckoned among provincial alle- 
viations. With the camp grew up markets and villages or 
towns ; intermarriages were contracted with the natives, and 
after many years’ absence from Italy, the soldier learned to 
regard himself less as an alien than as one born and bred in the 
district where he was stationed. With the arms necessarily 
followed the arts of the capital, its language and its manners ; 
and the soldier of Crassus may have been more reluctant than 
Horace supposes to quit his barbarian wife, or to exchange 
what had become his home for the comparatively strange scene 
of Rome or Naples. On their part the provincials were willing 
to accept the Roman franchise ; and when Claudius conferred 
full civic rights on the Transalpine Gauls, and Vespasian the 
Latin rights on the Spaniards, it is not found that either of the 
receivers murmured at the gift. By becoming citizens, indeed, 
they incurred some inconveniences, for they were then liable 
to conscription for the army and to certain taxes from which 
they had been hitherto exempt. Yet a general anxiety to be 
enrolled as Cives Romani certainly existed, and it can scarcely 
have been regarded as a merely nominal distinction. The soli- 
citations of Pliny to Trajan in the interest of his personal 
friends and clients can hardly have been exceptional cases, but 
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represent the pressure actually exerted upon the emperor from 
every side. Nor was Hadrian less besieged by such petitions, 
or less liberal in granting them, than his predecessor; and it 
was perhaps no empty flattery that inscribed on the medals of 
Antoninus Pius the legend ‘ Multiplier of Citizens.’ 

The anxiety of the provincials to become Roman citizens had 
other causes also—the want of combination among themselves 
and the political indolence then pervading the world. There 
were moments when the fabric of the Empire seemed crumbling 
to dust. Such a moment was the civil war following Nero’s 
death. Three emperors were in the field; the legions of 


Germany invaded the sacred soil of Italy, and the legions of 


Syria were marching to repel the invaders. But no entire 


province, much less any league of provinces, took advantage of 


the hour ; and none deplored the extinction of the Julian ‘line, 
or the accession of the Flavian to the Empire. It is difficult 
to realise, with the history of Christian Europe before us, the 
political paralysis of the world seventeen centuries ago. We 
read of Spanish aggression in the sixteenth century, of French 
ageression in the seventeenth, of the Thirty Years’ War, and 
of the wars engendered by the French Revolution ; but we do 
not read of indifference to the yoke prepared for the nations 
by Philip, Louis, the Cxsar of Vienna, or the Directory or the 
First Empire of the French. In the one case there was a 
living soul, in the other there was a corpse to deal with. And 
what common principle connected, or what common feeling 
vibrated through society, at that period? Political opinion can 
scarcely be said to have existed; the Greek boasted of his old 
republican freedom in words, but in acts submitted to the will 
of any conqueror who was in the ascendant; the Gaul cele- 
brated in verses the prowess of Vercingetorix and the German 
that of Arminius, but neither German nor Gaul ventured to 
oppose the successor of him who had led Vercingetorix in 
chains, and driven Ariovistus back to his woods and marshes. 
Religion never troubled the still waters of Cesarian govern- 
ment: so far from resenting the worship of Roman gods, the 
provincials rivalled one another in raising altars to Cesar. 
Nor was their choice although ignoble, unwise, since it was 
Rome alone which could arrest exhaustion in the East or 
modify the barbarism of the West. Each hemisphere was 
indeed pressed by a heavy yoke, yet constraint was preferable 
on the one hand to inanition, and on the other to confusion. 
The West profited the most by the influence of the victor. 
The Celts and Iberians, and in some measure the Teutons 
also, were latinised: a higher civilisation than they could have 
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attained, if ungrafted on a Roman stock, was rapidly infused 
into them, and they were made capable of becoming the parents 
of great and cultivated nations. On the East, the sun of poli- 
tical and social liberty had set for ever. The Greeks, in their 
highest aspirations to freedom, never conceived of a state as 
other than a city with small territories and a limited number of 
citizens,* and even Plato would have regarded the Achzan 
League as a political solecism, unworthy the attention of a 
philosophic legislator. Yet continued peace and uniform public 
laws, accompanied with a fair amount of municipal independ- 
ence, rekindled in both Asiatic and European Greece the 
embers of commerce and enterprise, and a material career at 
least was reopened for nations which had long slumbered 
beneath the oppression of Alexander’s successors. 

With these facts before us—and their number might be 
easily enlarged—we are led to the conclusion that the system 
of Augustus was the only one available at the time, and that 
in the hands of a Trajan or an Aurelius, it was well suited to 
the condition of the world. The internal operation of that 
system will be surveyed presently. A few lines must, how- 
ever, be devoted to its external aspect, not merely on account 
of its material grandeur, but because the shows of greatness 
and power have in all ages possessed irresistible attractions for 
mankind. We can now dissect coolly the pomp, the state, and 
vanity which made Louis XIV. appear to myriads of intel- 
ligent beings the mirror and model of earthly sov ereigns—we 
can now discern the worm at the root of Roman Cesarianism. 
But this power of vision was not granted to those who were 
dazzled by the brightness of the shrine; and their obedience to 
the idol was easy, since their faith init was strong. There was 
a wide difference between the aspects of the Empire as they pre 
sented themselves to a spectator from without and from within 
it. From without it was beyond all comparison the most 
sumptuous and sublime political edifice known to the ancient 
world. Rightly did Lipsius entitle his survey of the Cesarian 
realm ‘ De magnitudine Imperii Romani.’ Beyond any kingdom 
or commonw alth, principality or power, Rome under her Caesars 
purveyed for the comfort, the health, and the recreations of her 
subjects, and from the time of Vespasian, the first who salaried 
professors of literature, for their education also. We will not, 
in this place, pause to ask whether their munificence were dic- 
tated by worthy or by selfish motives. By her chain of roads 
she provided not merely for the conveyance of her legions, her 


* Plato, Laws, vy. p. 392. 
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magistrates, her literature and laws to the furthest limits of 
the civilised world, but she reconciled the most hostile, brought 
into contact the most distant, and fused together the most 
uncongenial elements of society. Centuries before her eagles 
were planted securely on the banks of the Euphrates and the 
Thames, commerce had brought the Tyrians to Spain, and the 
merchants of Carthage to the southern shores of Britain. Long 
before a legionary had set foot in Africa, the land trade had 
borne the Carthaginian over the Libyan desert to Egypt, and 
deposited in the few green spots that speckled its sands the 
produce of European markets. But these, in comparison with 
the civilising energy of Rome, were little more than private 
enterprises, and with Carthage they vanished, neither did they 
even partially revive, until it was restored. The presence of 
Rome was stamped by works nearly as imperishable as those 
of nature herself, and the traveller who surveys her footsteps 
at Nismes, Tréves, or Alcantara will readily admit that the 
Christian Church is the only rival of the Caesars in sumptuous 
provision for the people. 

The successors of Nerva might not inappropriately be termed 
the building Cesars, but their constructions were of a far more 
useful as well as more durable character than those of the 
Julian dynasty. Of the Cesars proper, the conversion of their 
capital from a partly Greek, partly Etruscan city into a resi- 
dence worthy of a sovereign people and its lord was the prin- 
cipal object; and the sobriety of the Flavian emperors was 
displayed in providing sumptuous halls and baths for their 
subjects, not golden houses for themselves. ‘The change is sig- 
nificant ; for the impress of imperial Rome is not more visible 
in its laws or its literature than in the character and purpose 
of its architecture. With Trajan, however, commences the 
era of works directed, for the most part, to public interest and 
utility ; and as these benefited or adorned the provinces, an 
allusion to them falls within the limits of the present subject. 
At Rome Trajan, in comparison with some of his predecessors, 
built but little, and his constructions there were not for himself, 
but for the gods, the senate, and the people. He was content 
with the palace which had satisfied Augustus; while he re- 
stored the temples, enlarged the halls, and improved the places 
of public resort. At Ancona he constructed a haven for his 
fleet on the upper sea; and the mole which he raised to defend 
the roadstead of Centumcelle shelters at this day the port of 
Civita Vecchia. Doubtless, as in all ancient works of: the 
kind, much of the labour was performed by slaves; yet the 
necessity of providing employment for an idle and hungry 
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populace was unquestionably among the motives for such 
erections. It was, however, in the provinces that his zeal or 
beneficence was most conspicuously displayed, and the title of 
the ‘ World-Builder’* earned by him. The name of ‘ Ulpius 
‘ Trajanus’ is inscribed upon the most solid and useful monu- 
ments of the Empire, and the imperfection of the written annals 
of his reign is in some degree supplied by records of more 
‘ perdurable stuff’ than parchment or papyrus. 

His example was followed and surpassed by Hadrian; but 
the latter rendered even more important services than the 
construction of public works to the subjects of Rome. If 
Augustus inaugurated the imperial system, Hadrian was the 
first who surveyed by personal inspection the provinces, and 
could we by the exchange obtain the journal of his pro- 
gresses, it would be cheaply purchased by the sacrifice of 
all the later effusions of the Roman epic muse. Of the Wall 
of Hadrian in this island it is needless to remind the reader ; 
but we may perhaps be permitted to select from the wide 
circumference of his imperial progress Britain as an example 
of the civilising influence of Rome upon her subjects. The 
remark made by Tacitus in his ‘ Life of Agricola,’ that it 
would be easier to enervate the Britons by luxury than 
to subdue them by arms, was only partially correct. As the 
natives were for many generations after Agricola’s conquest of 
them in demand with the Roman recruiting-serjeants and 
crimps, it may be presumed that they were not enervated by 
baths and theatres and other instruments of luxury; and it 
is certain that in no other province of the Empire were the 
fruits of peace and security more happily displayed. The 
painted ‘ Old Zealander’ of Cesar had nearly disappeared at 
the time of Hadrian’s visit to our shores; and in his place 
there was an industrious and thriving population employed in 
the useful and productive labours of agriculture, mining, and 
manufactures. The exports from Britain of corn and cattle, 
of pottery and glass, would not be disdained by a modern 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the cities, roads, and 
country-towns of the island attested the wealth derived from 
these sources. Nor does it appear that such civilisation was 
the result of force or active colonisation; for Britain contained 
at most three colonies of Roman citizens. These advances in 


* “Orbem terrarum edificans.’—Eutropius, viii. 2. The policy 
of despots to occupy as well as to impoverish their subjects by 
public works, did not escape the notice of Aristotle.—Polit. v. 9, 
§ 4; roév wepi Stpor ipya rorvspdrea Mdvra yap raévra dvvarac 
Tavroy, doxyudiay Kat Teviay Tw apxopérwr. 
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refinement were the consequences of the strict police and 
security maintained by the conqueror. The apt and appre- 
hensive genius of the Celt was fostered; his ferocity was held 
in check; his divisions were suspended or reconciled, and the 
cruel religion of his ancestors abolished or restrained within 
proper bounds. Swift apparently had the image of Roman 
civilisation of Britain in his mind, when he expressed his regret 
that the wholesome discipline of conquest had not been ex- 
tended to Ireland also. 

We have sketched the fairer side of ancient imperialism ; 
and must now present it under a far less attractive aspect. 
How did the general security and comfort of the provincials 
affect their character as citizens and men? ‘They who pretend 
that Cesarian rule was, from its general equity and regularity, 
an unqualified boon, are at least bound to show that it had no 
tendency to degrade the objects of its bounty. Man does not 
live by bread alone; neither is sensual or material prosperity, 
if unaccompanied by some nobler fruit of peace, a sign of 
good government. Be it that wherever the Roman eagles 
alighted, a harmonious administration of law secured the people 
under the shadow of their wings from recurrence of war and 
insurrection, protected their property, and tolerated their 
native customs and creeds. Be it also that under the Cesars 
the provincials were in general exempt from the periodical 
visits of proconsular locusts, and that the senate was not the 
only court of appeal against senatorian violence or greed. 
There is yet a further question to be answered. Under the 
great Pax Romana, so vaunted of by poets and historians, so 
applauded by some modern philosophers, what was the result 
of quiet and protection? The reply will be found in such 
by-ways as Pliny’s Epistles and Plutarch’s Miscellaneous 
Works. In the correspondence of Pliny and Trajan we 
have a few samples of the rescripts of an active and benign 
emperor, consulted by a mild yet energetic proconsul. The 
magistrate we should expect to find referring to his master 
upon all important matters of war or peace—for was not the 
Cesar Imperator? upon all questions connected with Roman 
citizens in foreign lands—for was he not Tribune of the 
People? upon such religious or rather on such cults as might 
seem to affect the dignity of the Cesar as Supreme Pontiff; 
on the reformation of bad, inconvenient, or obsolete laws—for 
was he not Prince of the Senate? on all fiscal difficulties—for 
was he not president of the Treasury, in short, on every 
subject concerning the welfare of the millions under his rule? 

The magistrate, on the other hand, we should expect to find 
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appealing to the Cesar on these questions, yet at the same time 
exercising a large discretion on matters merely local. He was 
indeed, as the Persian satraps had been before, a miniature 
autocrat. So long as his government lasted he was com-' 
mander-in-chief of the army, and supreme judge. In virtue of 
his edict he was the legislator for his province, and the censor 
in all questions relating to public morals. He held a court as 
Cesar did; he presided at the games and religious assemblies 
of his district; he made progresses, he imposed and collected 
taxes, and, in some sense, he was the fountain of honour and 
the patron of art and literature. As a Roman colony was the 
picture in little of Rome itself, so a praetor or proconsul under 
the Cesars differed from his chief only in the shorter tenure of 
his office and in his ultimate responsibility. 

Upon what subjects do we find the proconsul of Bithynia 
corresponding with the emperor of the world? We find few 
if any traces of the ‘discretion’ we have supposed; on the 
contrary, Pliny exhibits a scrupulousness about local action, 
that sometimes, it would appear, taxed Trajan’s patience. 
‘You are on the spot,’ writes the Emperor on one occasion, 
‘ you know the facts and the persons better than I can do; 
‘cannot you settle the matter without troubling me for direc- 
‘tions?’ The contents of the letters may be comprised under 
the heads of compliments of the season; thanks for favours 
received, for petitions granted; recommendations of friends 
accompanied with testimonials; explanations or apologies in 
cases where there had been a departure from routine; reports 
of his journey to his province; applications for instructions as 
to the number of soldiers to be retained, as to sentences on 
certain criminals and slaves; accounts of local matters, town- 
privileges, repair of theatres, aqueducts, temples, and public 
buildings ; in short, with very few exceptions, Pliny refers 
to Trajan cases of which the Emperor, many hundred miles 
from Nicomedia at the time, must have been a very indifferent 
judge, and the resident magistrate alone a competent one. 
Had Trajan been capricious and cruel, like Domitian, or like 
Hadrian irritable and jealous, the proconsul’s timidity would 
be intelligible. But the Cesar of Pliny’s panegyric—and of 
history also—if a strict, was also a just and generous sovereign, 
and some other motive must accordingly be sought for such 
scrupulousness. Was it that Cesarianism, even under its best 
aspect, cannot brook independent action, or was it the attach- 
ment to routine so conspicuous in the Roman character ? 

We believe that the motive partook of both elements. 
Whether he were the delegate of another, or a free agent, 
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the Roman, both in public and private life, was as a rule the 
servant of law and custom. He had an Englishman’s dread of 
innovation. He would have perfectly understood and appre- 
ciated our phrase—precedent of parliament—our tenacity of 
old customs, our patience of inconvenient laws. The words 
mos majorum had even amid the storms of revolutions a 
‘abalistic significance for him. Nothing in Scipio’s conduct 
gave more offence to the elder Cato than his want of decorum 
in dressing like a Greek. Marcus Antonius made himself as 
many enemies in Rome by his Alexandrian revels, which hurt 
no one but himself, as by his Parthian campaigns which im- 
perilled her eastern frontier. Tiberius incurred as much odium 
by choosing Greeks for his boon companions, when there were 
plenty of senators ready to drink with him, as by his treat- 
ment of the wife and children of Germanicus. The younger 
Agrippina, unless she has been greatly belied, committed as 
many crimes and was guilty of as many vices as Catherine 
de’ Medici, but these were, in the eyes of her contemporaries, 
venial faults in comparison with her presumption in driving to 
the Capitol in a chariot* usually appropriated to the dignified 
clergy of Rome. It was his civil demeanour as prince of the 
senate that made the Romans condone, if they could not 
forget, the cruelties of the Triumvir, and the plain litter and 
single follower of Augustus won him more hearts than he had 
lost by proscription or the Perusine massacre. The replies of 
Trajan to Pliny display, though he was an alien by birth, a 
truly Roman attachment to routine, and we may fairly surmise 
that he was walking in the steps of Augustus in deciding upon 
points that appear trivial to us at this moment. 

Yet there may have been imperial, even if there were not 
personal jealousy in such minute administration. The governor 
of a province, especially of a distant one, might be a formi- 
dable rival to the Cesar, and was often suspected of being 
so. Nero could not be easy until Corbulo dispatched him- 
self, or Domitian so long as Agricola remained in Britain. 
Tiberius once received a broad hint from one of his viceroys 
that his Cesarship would do well to let him alone, as he had 
not the least intention, without showing fight, of exchanging 
his present safe quarters in Gaul for the questionable advantage 
of residing near Capree. The fears or suspicions that ever 
page the heels of despots were not unfelt even by the better 


* Tacitus, Anz. xii.42: ‘Suum quoque fastigium Agrippina 
extollere altius : carpento Capitolium ingredi, qui mos sacerdotibus 
et sacris antiquitus concessus,’ &c. 
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Cesars, and that they were not always groundless is shown in 
the instance of M. Aurelius and Avidius Cassius. Some 
good-natured friend, had Pliny been less communicative, might 
have whispered in Trajan’s ears that his proconsul was taking 
too much on himself, and so bad blood have been bred between 
them, and the worthy magistrate have been politely requested 
to confine himself, until further notice, to his country-house. 
Jealousy of the provincials is undoubtedly revealed in this 
correspondence. ‘The better Cesars, while they left to the 
nobles all the freedom they desired, and more perhaps than 
they deserved, regarded the lower classes of their subjects with 
distrust. It was indeed a feeling inherited from the days of 
the Commonwealth, for the senatorian government had always 
viewed with suspicion the guilds of the artisans, or any com- 
bination of the working orders. But this aversion was more con- 
sistent in ani aristocracy than it was in the perpetual Tribune 
of the People. In the oligarchy of Venice we can under- 
stand such jealousy; the council of the four-hundred might 
fairly contrast the calm of their own city with Florence and 
its turbulent guilds; and the time is not very remote when 
the blood of the Howards rose at profane contact with the 
millionnaire from Bengal or Manchester. The following 
anecdote, taken from a letter of Trajan to Pliny, illustrates 
the timidity of ancient imperialism. The prefect of Bithynia 
had proposed to enrol an association of workmen at Nicomedia 
for the speedier extinction of fire—a precaution the more 
necessary because from another letter in the same series it 
appears that the city was deficient in its supply of water. 
What is Cesar’s reply? ‘By all means let the Nicomedians 
‘have more water and more firemen; but let them be fur- 
‘nished at the expense, and be under the control of govern- 
‘ment; let the householders provide means for their own 
‘ protection; let them do anything, in short—except combine.’ 

The security of the Empire indeed lay, far more than in the 
power of the sword, in the absence of combination among its 
subjects. It was their intimate union among themselves which 
made the Christians an enigma and a source of alarm to the 
emperors. They were perverse in their refusal to throw a few 
grains of incense upon Cesar’s altar ; they were morose, or at 
least odiously singular in their aversion to the circus and the 
theatre ; they were sometimes disloyal in their refusal or re- 
luctance to serve in the legions. But these were venial offences, 
and as regards military service, perhaps individual faults, in 
comparison with their close and mysterious brotherhood. Rome, 
if we except the old Sabine dislike to the sophistical doctrines of 
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the Greeks, never interfered with opinions, and tolerated with 
indulgent contempt, as a rule, every form of superstition that 
presented itself to notice. But so soon as social danger was 
scented, there was an end of forbearance; and the worshippers 
of Astarte, Isis, and the invisible deity of the Jews were 
punished or dispersed not on account of their belief, but on 
account of their organisation. 

There is not, in our opinion, in all ancient literature a 
treatise more profoundly sad than the Political Precepts of 
Plutarch. It is not the work of a rhetorician accumulating 
examples of human infelicity and parading them in measured 
sentences, neither is it the work of a Stoic or an Epicurean 
contemplating through the medium of pride or indifference the 
condition of his fellow-men. Yet neither Lucretius meditating 
on the power of chance and the certainty of annihilation, nor 
Tacitus doubting whether human affairs are governed by a 
blind fortune or a prescient deity, conveys a deeper impression 
of melancholy than Plutarch does in this Treatise. And this is 
the more impressive from the writer of it being a cheerful, and 
apparently a hopeful man. If he does not think this the best of 
all possible worlds, he is persuaded there is much good in it, 
provided it be sought for in the right place and with a wise 
spirit. Under whatever government his lot is cast, man has 
the altar, the family, the duties of a citizen to occupy him and 
philosophy to console him. By precept and example alike he 
enforces the duty of content with that station of life to which 
aman has been called. Again and again, in his moral writings, 
and at every opportunity afforded him in his Lives, he urges 
upon his readers that, instead of gazing on the distant horizon 
of court favour, a man’s wisdom is to busy himself with the 
affairs and affections of his home and neighbourhood. These 
he describes with Virgil’s tenderness and with more than 
Horace’s sincerity ; these he proposes as the wholesome sub- 
stitutes for a precarious career. 

‘ Would you be useful to your country, an honour to your family, 
a friend to your equals ? would you earn a good name while living, 
and have a grateful epitaph on your tomb ? look not to Rome, nor 
to a patron, nor to the pretor’s tribunal, nor to the lecture-room, 
for all these things, even when won, are encompassed by envy, 
jealousy, and fears—but to what you can do, or perchance suffer for 
others. He who desires to become an archon or a decurion desires 
a good work—a far better one than that of wasting the best hours 
of life in the ante-chamber of Pallas or Narcissus, or squandering 
verse or panegyric upon degenerate ‘Torquati and Scipiones.’ 


Yet Talleyrand did not discountenance zeal in office more 
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earnestly than Plutarch does, ancient as well as modern 
Cesarianism demanding of its servants a large measure of 
personal discretion. 


‘Be a magistrate,’ he says, ‘ by all means: be as just as you can: 
look to the town expenditure; secure, so far as lies in your power, 
food or employment for the poor: pure water and plenty of it for all 
classes: remember that the great and good Epaminondas himself, 
when his opponents made him Commissioner of Sewers, turned his 
attention manfully to the drainage of Thebes. But, at the same time, 
recollect, my young friend, that the most you can do is after all very 
little: that there is a Roman prefect above us all; and over him a 
proconsul or a procurator ; and over him great Cwesar’s self. Elo- 
quent as you may be in cases of party- -walls, ancient lights, water- 
courses, boundaries, or reports of the night-watch, do not meddle 
with matters of politics or imperial finance: the prefect’s boots [on 
the Tribunal] are higher than your head. Go not near the thunder- 
bolts of the earthly Jove or even of his smallest sateliite. We, 
poor Grecks, may think ourselves well off, if we can walk the streets 
without treading on acenturion’s boot or the gown of adelator. We 
are Roman subjects—abjects if you will—so the gods have decreed: 
and we must be content to creep under the huge legs of the im- 
perial colossus, instead of walking erect as our sires did when 
Pericles commanded the Pnyx and Cimon the fleet. Two cen- 
turies agu our ancestors entered a master’s house, and have I not 
told you in my Life of the Great Pompeius that, 


‘He who the threshold of a king once crosses, 


Though free before, thenceforward is a slave.’* 
o > 


Our purpose in the foregoing sketch will be answered if it 
should induce some English writer, duly qualified for the task, 
to delineate Roman imperialism under both its aspects. The 
subject is scarcely touched by Gibbon, and by no means ex- 
hausted by Dr. Merivale. Fully acknowledging our obliga- 
tions to the foreign writers who handle this question with so 
much learning and ability, we feel some regret that this branch 
of historical literature has been so generally neglected by 
native scholars, especially by such as enjoy the freedom and 
the leisure of university life. The few contributions of any 
value which we at present possess towards a question eagerly 
discussed abroad are unfortunately tinged by the theories of a 
school too prone to confound force with strength in political 
action. It may be true that our machinery for government is 
often cumbrous ; and ~~ time is squandered on words when it 
might be employed in deeds. It may be true also, that our 
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empire, like the Roman, has outgrown its ancient barriers and 
demands re-adjustment of its props or its levers. Yet, ad- 
mitting these possibilities, we should rejoice, especially at a 
time when two opposite tendencies are at work—democracy on 
one hand, centralisation on another—to have placed before us 
a complete analysis of ancient imperialism, if for no other 
reason for this, that such examination of its causes and ope- 
ration would show it to have been a political necessity of the 
time, but not the less a symptom of decline and a herald of 
decay. In eommon with every form of despotism from the 
days of the ‘mighty hunter whose chase was man’ to the 
present hour, Imperialism whether, as at Rome, a necessity of 
the time, or whether a convenient pretext in its author, contains 
in itself this ineradicable stain: ‘ It is a system of rule from 
* above without any degree of spontaneity from below.’ We 
are glad to close our own imperfect remarks on this subject 
with the words of a philosophic statesman—the late Karl 
Christian Bunsen. 


Art. 1V.—1. Realities of Irish Life. By W. Srevart 
Trencu, Land Agent in Ireland to Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Marquis of Bath, and Lord Digby. With Illustrations by 
his Son, J. Townsenvo Trencu. London: 1868. { 

2. Modern Ireland: its Vital Questions, Secret Societies, and 
Government. By An UustermaAn. London: 1868. 


| [® who bears a courageous and unbiassed testimony to the 

~ moral and physical condition of the people of Ireland, 
derived from the experience of an active life, which has been 
spent amongst them, and devoted to the promotion of their 
best interests, contributes what is of more value than the 
schemes of a hundred speculative politicians to the solution of 
the great problem of Irish government. Amongst such wit- 
nesses Mr. Trench may claim a most honourable and conspi- 
cuous place. We question whether any book has ever issued 
from the press of more deep and thrilling interest on the well- 
worn subject of Irish passions and Irish wrongs. These scenes 
are related with the popular foree, humour, and pathos of 
Dickens in his best and earliest works. They describe events 
within the personal experience of the author; but events so 
strange, wild, and terrible, that if they were not attested by 
an indisputable authority, it would seem incredible that such 


things have been and are of frequent occurrence in our own 
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times, and within a journey of twenty-four hours from the heart 
of the Empire. We hope this book will be read, not only 
throughout Britain, but throughout Europe and America, by 
those who would really know what are the difficulties with which 
the British Government has to contend in Ireland; for we know 
of nothing which conveys so forcible and impressive a descrip- 
tion of that extraordinary people. Our object, we avow it, is 
to make this book known as far as our own influence extends ; 
and we are much mistaken if our readers, when they have 
perused the following pages, do not turn with avidity to the 
original volume, where they will find a series of narratives 
only to be matched in the pages of romance. Mary O’Shea 
and Alice Macmahon are heroines as tender and true as ever 
were feigned by a poet, and we fancy that Mr. Trench de- 
scribes with peculiar zest his interviews with these adven- 
turous maidens. The seal-hunt he witnessed by night in the 
dark caverns of Derrynane is an exploit without a parallel 
in the annals of sporting. But we are driven by the hard 
necessity of the times to pass by these romantic incidents and 
to dwell more fully on the incidents which more directly con- 
cern the political state of Ireland. 

We shall leave to others, or to another occasion, the task of 
drawing from this evidence the lessons it abundantly suggests. 
In the debates which are about to open in the new Parliament, 
Ireland will claim a large share; and the proudest task which 
awaits the statesmanship of Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues is 
that of repairing the wrongs of many centuries, and uniting 
Ireland to her sister kingdoms by closer ties of sympathy and 
justice. It is not withm the power of legislative wisdom and 
energy suddenly to remove secular delusions, to root out malig- 
nant passions, or to establish the authority of moral laws, im 
countries where the primary conditions of society have been dis- 
torted. But the first step towards these great objects is to hold 
up to the people of Ireland and to the world a true picture of 
what they are; and this service Mr. Trench has just rendered 
to his countrymen and to ourselves. 

Mr. Trench himself is, as is well known to many of our 
readers, an Irish gentleman of good family, nearly related to 
the present Archbishop of Dublin, who has spent his life 
among the peasantry of Ireland in the honourable position of 
agent, or as we should eall it in Scotland, commissioner, to 
the great estates of the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Marquis 
of Bath, Mr. Shirley, Lord Digby, and other large pro- 
prietors. He has served these landlords on the condition that 
they should approve and support (often at great pecuniary 
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sacrifices) the policy which he conceived to be for the true 
welfare of the people, as well as for their own ultimate advan- 
tage. He entirely disclaims any of those arbitrary proceedings 
by which tenants have been evicted to suit the interests of the 
landlord, without a due regard to their own vested rights or 
future condition. The only tenants of whom he has attempted 
to clear the land were small holders, incurably in arrear for 
rent; and to these he has ever held out and afforded gratuitous 
means of emigration, which in most cases they eagerly em- 
braced. By this system he has reclaimed several of the most 
pauperised and overpeopled estates in Ireland; and has con- 
ferred benefits on the peasantry far more than equal to what 
he has been able to do for his employers. Possessing a com- 
plete knowledge of the Irish character, a ready address, and a 
dauntless courage, he soon acquired a singular moral authority 
over the districts and baronies it has been his fate to govern. 
But this authority has been fiercely disputed; and nothing 
but his unceasing vigilance, daring, and good fortune defeated 
the conspiracies which were continually laid for the murder of 
a man, whom the people themselves acknowledged, in their 
calmer moments, to be their truest benefactor. Of all the acts 
of courage which have marked his life, perhaps the publication 
of this book is the most extraordinary. For as he has related 
the facts as they are, with names and dates, and no disguise, 
he challenges in his own person those who are interested to 
deny them, and he must be animated with an‘entire confidence 
in the sincerity of his own motives, and the justice of his con- 
duct, to make revelations of so unprecedented a character. 

Mr. Trench began life with a very pretty act of rebellion in 
his own person. He was sent when he was but a little boy, 
in 1821, to the College of Armagh, then one of the chief 
grammar-schools of Ireland. He soon became versed in all 
the mysteries and rights of this juvenile community. The 
rights consisted in an ancient and unwritten code; but they 
were wonderfully well understood; and the masters of the 
school were held to be as much bound by them as the boys 
themselves. On one occasion a trick—-more serious than such 
tricks usually are—was played off by one of the boys who 
aspired to blow up the Doctor by lodging a packet of gun- 
powder behind the stove. The explosion took place. The 
Doctor was sent flying into the middle of the schoolroom; and 
as the other boys refused to give up the name of the culprit, 
the holidays of the whole school were stopped. War broke out. 
Holidays were one of the boys’ rights. And it was determined 
to resort to the desperate expedient of a ‘ barring out.’ Stores 
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and arms were provided. The great dormitory was prepared 
for a siege, and the school rose in open rebellion. After a 
resistance of some days, during which a charge of sparrow-shot 
was fired into the legs of the gardener, the water of the garrison 
began to fail and the belligerents were reduced to capitulate 
upon the mild terms of each boy submitting to take a flogging 
from the outraged pedagogue. The concluding scene of the 
execution shall be described in Mr. Trench’s words :— 

‘I have seldom felt more ashamed than when we issued, one by 
one, from behind the barricades in the dormitory. We had fastened 
the door so tightly with nails, that we could not open it from the 
inside, and the gardener’s hatchet and Ned Grimes’ crowbar had 
again to be brought into requisition. The Doctor, and his wife 
and several members of his family, all stood at the head of the 
stairs looking very solemn and grave, to see us emerge from our 
fortress. We came out singly through the narrow opening which 
had been made—unwashed, uncombed, dirty and ragged, and with 
eyes red and blood-shot, having scarcely slept from the commence- 
ment of the barring out. Not a word was spoken; we passed 
slowly down the stairs, and then we all assembled in the schoolroom 
below. A vast pile of birch rods heaped upon the table was the 
first thing which met our view; and, then and there, we were each 
stripped in turn, and being held by Ned Grimes and the gardener, 
neither of whom could conceal their delight at the turn matters had 
now taken, we were flogged to the heart’s content even of the gar- 
dener himself ! 

‘The holidays were never afterwards stopped.’ 


All this is related with a droll vivacity which reminds us of 
Miss Edgeworth’s charming story on the same subject; but it 
would be scarcely worth while to dwell on it in this place, if 
the adventure were not so typical of the origin and end of Irish 
insurrections. It began by a refusal to surrender a comrade 
who had been guilty of a very gross and dastardly outrage, 
and so rendered the whole school accessory to a crime after the 
fact. It-was dignified by a notion of ‘rights’ springing not 
from law and authority, but from a sacred contempt of them. 
It was carried on with a ruthless indifference to consequences, 
whether to others or to the boys themselves. It ended, as 
might be supposed, from the utter inadequacy of the means 
to the object. And the conclusion was a vindication of the 
majesty of the law by the birch rods of the excellent Doctor, 
whom the boys all knew to be a just and even merciful man, 
even while they were rebelling against him. We presume 
that these are the reflections Mr. Trench intended to suggest 
by the introduction of this little narrative. His ‘ barring out’ 
is a miniature history of Ireland. 
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A few years more found him a married man, settled in the 
county of Tipperary, near Cangort Park, the residence of an 
uncle. He was early engaged in the administration of land, 
and that in one of the least settled parts of Ireland, at a 
time when the ‘ Ribbon Code’ prevailed to a frightful. extent 
amongst the peasantry. Against the mysterious crimes organ- 
ised by this: association, what defence? It is a fact, says Mr. 
Trench, that those who had been most earnest and anxious for 
the improvement of their estates, came most frequently under 
the ban of the Ribbonmen; whilst the careless, spendthrift, 
good-for-nothing landlord, lives scot-free, so long as he does 
not interfere with the time-honoured customs of subdividing, 
squatting, conacre, and reckless marrying :— 


‘It is a mistake to suppose that the Ribbon Code was terrible to 
the landlords only. The tenant, quite as frequently as the landlord, 
became the victim; and many and many a thriving, harmless, well- 
conditioned man has perished under its terrible laws. The main 
object of the Ribbon Society was to prevent any landlord, under 
any circumstances whatever, from depriving a tenant of his land, 
“ Fixity of tenure,” which has lately been so boldly demanded by 
the advocates of tenant-right, was then only secretly proclaimed 
in the lodges of the Ribbon Society; and “ fixity of tenure” it was 
determined to carry out to the death, which almost necessarily 
followed. The second object was to deter, on pain of almost certain 
death, any tenant from taking land from which any other tenant 
had been evicted. These main principles of the society were carried 
out with relentless severity ; and numerous indeed were the victims 
in all ranks of life, from the wealthiest peer to the humblest cottier, 
who fell under the hand of the assassin, sworn to carry out its decrees, 

‘But it may well be supposed that a society, thus constituted in 
utter lawlessness, was not very likely to adhere long or accurately 
to the precise objects for which it had originally been formed; and, 
accordingly, by degrees it assumed the position of the redressor of 
all fancied wrongs connected with the management of land, or with 
landed property in any form whatever. I have known frequent 
instances of landlords receiving threatening notices for evicting 
tenants, although these tenants had refused to pay any rent what- 
ever, and of tenants receiving similar notices for taking the land of 
the evicted occupiers. I have also seen a notice, announcing certain 
death to a respectable farmer, because he dismissed a careless 
ploughman ; and a friend who lived near me, was threatened with 
death, because he refused to hire a shepherd who had been recom- 
mended to him and who was approved of by the local Ribbon lodge. 
I myself received a letter, illustrated with a coffin in flaring bloody 
red, and adorned with death’s head and cross bones, threatening the 
most frightful consequences to myself and family, if I did not con- 
tinue to employ a young profligate carpenter, whom I had discharged 
for idleness and vice !’ 
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In the year 1840 Mr. Trench was living near the small 
town of Cloghjordan. The country was much disturbed. A 
respectable tradesman had just been murdered on the high 
road, and a well-to-do farmer was butchered, because he had 
taken two acres of land, which had been thrown on the land- 
lord’s hand by an insolvent tenant. On Sunday, while the 
family were at church at Cloghjordan, a whisper circulated 
among the congregation. More than one person left the 
church. The preacher brought his sermon to a close. The 
house of Mr. Hall, a neighbouring gentleman, had been at- 
tacked during church time by four men, who demanded arms 
and money. ‘Two of these men were soon afterwards caught 
and tried, and transported :— 


‘Thenceforth, without any reasonable cause that I could ascer- 
tain, Mr. Hall became exceedingly unpopular and obnoxious to the 
peasantry. A few months after this occurrence, on the 18th of 
May, a beautiful bright sunny day at noon, I was riding with a 
friend to the. sessions at Borrisokane. I heard a faint report at a 
little distance in the fields of a gun or pistol, but took no notice of 
it, when almost immediately afterwards a man came running up a 
lane to meet us, saying, “Oh! Sir, Mr. Hall has just been shot.” 
“Shot!” cried I, pulling up my horse, “do you mean murdered ?” 
“Oh! yes, Sir,” replied the man, “he is lying there in the field.” 
“Ts he dead ?” Tasked. ‘“ Stone dead!” was the man’s reply; and 
as he said so, I shall never forget the strange mixture of horror and 
of triumph which pervaded his countenance. 

‘We rode on rapidly down the lane, and just where it emerged 
upon a little grass lawn, was the body of Mr. Hall. He was a man 
apparently about fifty years of age, and his bald head lay uncovered 
on the ground. He was quite warm, but “stone dead,” lying in 
the open field. Numbers of people were working all around, planting 
their potatoes ; but not a trace of the murderer could be found. . . . 

‘I turned to a gentleman of well-known courage, and a daring 
rider, and said, “ Can we do nothing, Mr. Smith? The murderer 
cannot have gone far; surely we might make a circuit round the 
place across the country, and though no one will tell us which way 
he ran, we may by this means come up with him or see him. We 
are both well mounted and armed—let us try.” 

*“ Hush, my dear Sir,” replied he, “the murderer never ran ; that 
would at once betray him. He is surely in the field with us at this 
moment, and is probably one of those now looking at the body and 
expressing his wonder at who did it.” I saw the possible truth of his 
observation, and was compelled to repress my feelings and remain an 
inactive spectator. The police and stipendiary magistrate came up 
soon afterwards ; and the body having been brought into a neigh- 
bouring house to await the inquest, we rode from the scene very 
sorrowful. On arriving at home I told a man in my employment 
what I had just witnessed. He showed neither surprise nor excite- 
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ment, and his manner left a full conviction on my mind that he had 
been aware beforehand that such a deed was to be done. 

‘Large rewards were now offered for the discovery of the mur- 
derer, and a sum amounting to fifteen hundred pounds was raised ; 
but for some time no one would come forward to give intelligence 
and claim the reward. At last it was announced by the magistrates, 
that an accomplice had turned informer—that the murderer was 
arrested and would be tried at the ensuing assizes at Nenagh. .. . 

‘The story told by the informer was a strange one. He said that 
a farmer on Mr. Hall’s estate had hired him for five pounds to do 
the deed, and that the young man was to have three pounds for 
accompanying him; that the only cause for the murder was that 
Mr. Hall had prevented the farmer from burning some land for 
conacre, and “that it would be a good thing to rid the country of 
“such a tyrant;” that Mr, Hall was expected that day on the 
estate, and that he (the witness) and his companion agreed to go 
there also and see how the job could best be done. That he saw 
Mr. Hall walking in the field with a sword-cane in his hand—that 
he stole up quietly on the grass behind him with the pistol up his 
sleeve, and that when he was quite close, Mr. Hall heard him and 
turned round and asked him what he wanted; he feigned some 
excuse, saying, “he came to ask his honour leave to sow conacre,” 
which Mr. Hall refusing, he passed on. Again he stole up behind 
his victim near a hedge, and again Mr. Hall turned round still un- 
suspicious of his design, but surprised at the occurrence. The 
intending murderer, thus twice bafiled in his design, went aside to 
his companion, and dashing down the pistol on the ground beside 
him, said with an oath, “I see it is unlucky, I will have nothing to 
do with it.” The young man coolly took up the pistol: “You are 
an infernal coward,” said he, “ watch me if I don’t do it.” 

‘Mr. Hall was still walking in the fields, enjoying the freshness of 
this sunny day in May. The young man came up unperceived within 
twenty yards of him. Mr. Hall heard him, and turned round and 
fuced him. ‘The murderer walked on still without speaking or 
showing his pistol, straight up to Mr. Hall. Mr. Hall was amazed; 
but seeing him still coming steadily and silently on, he half drew his 
sword-cane, at last suspecting that mischief must be intended. The 
man still continuing to approach, Mr. Hall sprang back a step or 
two in order to get his sword-cane free, and in doing so, stumbled 
over a tussock and fell. The young man then went steadily up to 
him, and before Mr. Hall could get up or recover himself, he put the 
pistol down close to his head and shot him dead upon the spot. The 
moment he had done so he threw the pistol into the adjoining 
hedge, walked quietly to meet his companion, put his hands into his 
pockets, never left the ground, and was one of those whom we 
afterwards saw standing near the body.’ 


Other murders of equal atrocity followed in rapid succession. 
The peasants themselves were brutally slaughtered by their 
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At length the murderer of 


Mr. Hall was brought to justice, tried by a special commission, 
and condemned on the evidence of a man, who had been hired 
like himself to commit this crime. 


‘ After the witness had detailed how he had himself undertaken to 
be the murderer, and had twice stolen behind Mr. Hall for the 
purpose of shooting him in the back, and had only given up his 
design because he fancied it was “ unlucky,” the prisoner’s counsel 
said, “ Then it was not your conscience which smote you?” ‘ Not 


a bit!” replied the man. 
gentleman to shoot him for money ? 
“TI suppose you would do anything for money?” 


Q» 


** And you stole up behind the poor old 
said the lawyer. 


“hae 


** T would,” re- 


plied the man, quite unappalled and growing desperate. The 
lawyer still continued to excite him :— You would shoot your 
“ T would,” exclaimed the man 


father for money, I suppose ?” 


furiously. 


“7 would.” 


yourself either ! 


** Or you mother 2?” 


, 


* I would.” 


“ Or your sister?” 
“ Or your brother ?” continued the counsel. 


“* Ay, or 


cried the infuriated ruffian, almost leaping from 


his chair, and. turning round so suddenly within a few feet of his 
cross-examiner’s head, that his usually undaunted nerve seemed 


almost appalled by the ferocity of the savage.’ 


Judge Doherty pronounced the solemn sentence of the law 
on the wretched prisoner, who was perhaps not the most guilty 
of those who crowded that hall of justice. 


‘The prisoner did not utter a word, but during the momentary 
and oppressive silence which prevailed after the last solemn words 
were spoken, an agonised and piercing shriek rang through the 


hall—and a young woman was carried out fainting. 


A terrible 


sensation thrilled through the whole court—I saw the young man’s 
frame quiver convulsively as if a sharp knife had entered into his 


flesh, but he did not otherwise move. 
in the face—gave one glance around the court 





He looked his judge steadily 
saw his last hope 


was gone—and then with a compressed lip, but quietly and un- 
moved as before, he stepped down from the bar, and I never saw 
He was executed in a fortnight after his conviction. 


him again. 


‘Tipperary for a long time after was quiet.’ 


There is abundant evidence in this volume that the Irish 
assassin, however reckless he may be of the lives of others, is 


not indifferent to his own. 


He will not attack an armed man 


on his guard; he will not risk an encounter; and the infliction 
of capital punishment on a single criminal for murder and 
for conspiracy to murder, has not unfrequently saved many 
innocent lives, and stopped for a time the course of these 


atrocities. 


Some little time after Mr. Trench had played a part in these 
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terrible scenes he was induced to accept the office of agent to 
the estate of Mr. Shirley in county Monaghan.* He arrived 
at Carrickmacross in March 1843, and found that the late 
agent had expired the preceding night. On every hill a bon- 
fire was blazing for joy at his decease. The tenants de- 
manded a reduction of rent, and before he had been twenty-four 
hours in office Mr. Trench had to confront a formidable insur- 
rection of the people. He reminded them that he was a 
stranger, and therefore could not know whether the rents were 
too high or not. A stentorian voice exclaimed, ‘ Down on your 
* knees, boys! We ask you on our knees for God’s sake to get us 
‘ a reduction of rents.’ But this wild supplication was mingled 
with a wilder defiance. In a few minutes more the mob sur- 
rounded the luckless agent, who had no power to grant what 
they asked, and he was dragged, kicked, pushed, and torn 
along into the main street of Carrickmacross. 

‘ At length after walking some distance, I was so beaten and ill- 
treated, that I felt myself becoming faint, and well knowing that if 
once I fell, I should be trodden down without a chance of my life, 
I asked to stop for a few minutes to breathe. I shall never forget 
that moment. I was then about a mile from the town on the broad 
and open road leading to Loughfea Castle. I turned and looked 
around me, thinking my last hour was come, and anxious to see if 
there was one kind face, one countenance, I had ever seen before, 
who at least could tell my friends how I had died. But I looked in 
vain. The hills were crowded with people. ‘The long line of road 
was one mass of human beings, whilst those immediately around me, 
mad with excitement, seemed only to thirst for my blood. 

‘Having got a few moments’ breathing-time, and seeing all 
appeal to be vain, I turned again on my way, determined, however, 
to hold out to the last, as I felt that to fall or to faint must be 
certain death. Just then I became conscious of an able hand and 
a stout heart beside me, and I heard a whisper in my ear: “ They 
“are determined to have your blood, but hold up, they shall have 
“mine first.” The speaker grasped my arm firmly under his own, 
and walked on steadily by my side. 

‘ By this time I was completely naked with the exception of my 
trowsers. My coat, even my shirt, had been torn off, and I walked 
on, still beaten and ill-treated, like a man to execution; my head 
bare, and without any clothes from my waist upwards. To increase 


. 


* The barony of Farney is divided into the two estates of Mr. 
Shirley and Lord Bath. Mr. Trench was at different times agent 
to both these properties ; but the character and circumstances of 
the population and the district are of course the same. In fairness 
to the people of Ireland it must be remembered that the barony of 
Farney was a peculiarly lawless region, and that there are many 
parts of Ireland where such crimes and conspiracies are unknown. 
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the misery of my situation, I found that my friend had been beaten 
and dragged away in spite of himself, and again I was left alone in 
the hands of those merciless men. I felt also I could now go no 
farther, and that a last effort must be made before my senses left me 
from exhaustion. Stopping therefore once more, I asked to be led 
towards a high bank at the roadside, and leaning against this I 
turned and faced those whom I now believed would soon become my 
murderers. 

‘“T can go no farther,” said I; “ what have you brought me here 
for? What do you want me todo?” Again the same voice which 
I had at first heard at the office, though I could not identify the 
person from the shouting and confusion around me, cried aloud, “ We 
want a reduction of our rents—will you promise to get us that ?” 

‘There are times of instant danger, when it is said that the whole 
of a man’s past life rushes before him in the space of a single 
moment. If ever there be such a time, this was such to me. I 
stood there, exhausted, without one friendly face on which to rest, 
and surrounded by the worst of ten thousand men who seemed de- 
termined to have a victim. I knew and felt all this. So I said very 
quietly, as a last effort to save my life, and hoping they would name 
something I could promise to ask for, “ And what reduction will 
you be content with?” Again the same voice replied, “ We will 
never pay more than one-half our present rents.” “Then,” said I, 
“there ends the matter. J never will promise that.” 

‘There was a pause, and a dead silence. I stood naked and bare- 
headed before them. ‘They stood opposite to me, with their sticks 
clenched in their hands, ready to strike. I looked at them, and they 
at me. They hesitated ; no one would strike me first. I saw that 
they wavered, and instinctively, in a moment I felé that I had 
won. This sudden revulsion of feeling—though I was still ex- 
ternally motionless—sent the blood throbbing to my temples with 
a Tush that became almost oppressive. But the strange pause con- 
tinued—when at length a shout was raised from the old stentorian 
voice again, “Stand off, boys—for your lives! no one shall harm 
“ him—he is a good man after all!” and in amoment I was surrounded 
by a new set of faces, who dashed furiously towards me. ‘They 
raised me on their shoulders, swept my old enemies away from me, 
procured me some water to drink, and carried me, now completely 
overcome, exhausted, and almost fainting, into the demesne of 
Loughfea. 

‘Here again these suddenly converted friends desired me to get 
up on a chair, and speak to the crowd now assembled before the 
castle. I did so. A reaction for the moment had taken place 
within me, and I felt some return of strength. 

‘I told the people [had never injured them. That it was a shame, 
and a disgrace of which I had not believed any Irishman to be 
capable, to treat a stranger as they had dealt with me that day. 
That in my own county 1 could have as many to fight for me as 
were now against me, and in short I abused them right heartily and 
soundly. ‘They bore it without a murmur. My new friends cheered 
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me vociferously, and I was carried, now quite unable to walk, into 
the Castle of Loughfea. ‘The excitement was past. Mr. Shirley 
had not been there, and the people quietly dispersed. 

‘In the evening I was conveyed in a covered carriage to Carrick- 
macross, blackened with bruises, stiff and sore, and scarcely able to 
stand—musing over the strange transactions which had happened 
that day—and wrapped in a countryman’s frieze coat which had 
been borrowed to cover my nakedness.’ 


The struggle between the peasantry and the authorities was 
long and violent. The measures taken by the latter were not 
always judicious, and a conflict ensued which is still remembered 
in Monaghan as the ‘ Battle of Magheracloon.’ A man was un- 
fortunately killed on this occasion by the police. It was with 
reference to this melancholy event that the following incident 
took place :— 

‘My wife happened in a few days after the “ Battle of Maghera- 
cloon,” while driving in her pony carriage, attended only by a single 
servant, to pass the chapel where the riot had taken place, and being 
a stranger in the country, and ignorant of the road, she stopped near 
the chapel yard to inquire the way to Carrickmacross. 

‘ A lady driving herself in a pony phaeton was not a very common 
occurrence in those unfrequented quarters, and as she conversed with 
the people who lived near the chapel, a crowd soon collected around 
her. Having mentioned that she was my wife, the recent battle 
became immediately the subject of conversation, and she, anxious to 
calm their feelings, entered into the whole case, and allowed them 
to tell her the story from beginning to end; and she expressed deep 
sympathy with them at the death of the unfortunate man who had 
been shot. They seemed gratified by her sympathy and general 
kindness of manner, and by her trusting herself alone in the midst 
of a crowd of rather wild-looking men at suck a time, and at length 
one of the party said, 

“* Maybe your ladyship would just come yourself into the chapel 
yard, and see the place where the dead man lay; it would be kind 
in you to do so, as we are sure you feel tenderly for the poor man 
whose blood had been spilled by the police.” 

‘ She was naturally unwilling to leave her carriage and go into 
the chapel yard amongst the tomb-stones and graves, escorted by 
this wild-looking crowd of strangers, but they evidently wished for 
and pressed it so much that she felt unwilling to disappoint or refuse 
them, and having naturally a high courage in any difficulty or 
danger, she at once got out of her carriage and walked with the 
people to see the spot where the dead man had lain. There was a 
little heap of straw lying where he had died, and both the straw and 
the ground under it were saturated with his blood. 

‘ Her courage came to her aid, and she was able even in the midst of 
the somewhat excited crowd to look calmly down upon the sickening 
spectacle, and having again heard them recount all the circumstances 
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of the battle, she quietly left the spot, looking steadily at the blood 
and straw as she left—a secret though undefined feeling coming 
over her, that she ought not to quail even at this painful sight, lest 
it should appear to the people that her husband had been guilty of 
having spilled the blood. 

‘ The peasants watched her closely and attentively—talked rapidly 
amongst themselves in Irish, for a while—and then followed her 
silently from the chapel yard, with a softened, respectful, and altered 
manner. ‘They assisted her into her carriage, crowding anxiously 
around to show her any little attention in their power, and just as 
she was about leaving, one of them said to her in an earnest voice, 

*« Well, Mrs. Trench, I am glad ye came to look at the blood; 
ye never could have looked at it as ye did, if you or yours had any 
hand in the killing of the poor boy that’s gone. We all acquit ye 
of it now. The blood would have welled up in your face, if it had 
been ye that had done it!” 

‘Mrs. Trench drove quietly away, the people all exclaiming, 
“Safe home to your honour, safe home.” And never once did she 
receive an unkind or uncivil word from any of the people of Farney.’ 


The moral authority of Mr. Trench and his family was 
growing among the people. They began to acknowledge that 
he was not a merciless extortioner but a friend; they knew 
that they had ill-treated him, and they were ashamed of it, 
He caused all legal measures for the recovery of rent to be- 
suspended till after the harvest, and when that time came he 
succeeded in persuading the most refractory of the tenants to 
drive in their own cattle to the pound. The cattle were at once 
ordered to be liberated. The tenants crowded in to pay their 
rents, and even the arrears were soon cleared off. It was not 
then that the rents were excessive or impossible to be paid, since 
equal or larger rents are paid on the barony of Farney without 
difficulty to this day. But the district was frightfully over- 
peopled. The land of the Bath and Shirley estates had an 
area of 67,333 acres statute measure. The gross rental, in- 
cluding Church lands, was 46,3951. a year. But the popula- 
tion in 1843 was 44,107 souls. More than 30,000/. arrears of 
rent was due; many tenants had paid no rent for several years. 
It was a struggle for life; and this frightful excess was the 
result of the subdivision and squatting which the people were 
ready to die rather than abandon. When Lord Bath visited 
his estate in 1865 all this was changed. More than 50,0002. 
had been spent in improving the condition of the people; 
nearly 10,000/. of it in emigration. The Ribbon conspiracy 
was at an end, The English landlord had a princely reception, 
from an enthusiastic and attached population; and Mr. Trench, 
who had been well-nigh torn to pieces in the market-place of 
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Carrickmacross about twenty years before, reaped the reward 
of his services in the universal recognition of his energy, intel- 
ligence, and humanity. But, as Mr. Senior, who knew the 
story, has observed in his Journals, the redemption of Farney 
cost a campaign. 

Our limits forbid us to enter upon the details which this 
volume supplies with reference to the Irish famine—the ‘hungry 
‘ year’ as the Irish call it, when the population died by myriads, 
But the most fatal cause of all this misery lay in the wilful 
adherence of the people to a system of tenures alike injurious 
to the landlord and to themselves. 

‘Tt may here be asked what was the cause of all this misery, and 
all this after-cost upon the estate of a kind-hearted and generous 
nobleman? I answer at once, the pernicious system of subdivision 
and subletting of land. No one who has not tried it can conceive 
the difficulty in which an Irish landlord or agent is placed with 
regard to this matter. I can truly say its prevention has been the 
great difficulty of my life as a land agent. The collection of rent 
is almost always easy on a well-managed estate; but the prevention 
of subdivision is almost always difficult. The desire to subdivide is 
by no means confined to the larger tenants, nor even to those who 
hold Jand to the moderate value of 301., or 20/., or even 10J. per 
annum; but tenants possessed of holdings valued at only 1/. or 21. 
per annum frequently endeavour, openly or by stealth, to subdivide 
these little plots of land, and erect huts or sheds upon them for 
their young people to marry and settle in, utterly regardless of the 
certain poverty which must necessarily await them where there are 
no other means of support. And yet if any landlord or agent is 
determined to resist this system, and to evict those who in spite of 
all remonstrances and entreaties persist in this pernicious course— 
though the plot of land be scarcely sufficient to feed a goat, and the 
hut be of the most degraded class—he is attacked with a virulence 
and bitterness of hostility which none who do not live in Ireland 
can imagine: sometimes by the local press, sometimes by local 
agitators both lay and clerical, who hold him up to public odium 
and indignation as an exterminator, and sometimes (though not in 
Kerry) by the blunderbuss or bludgeon of the assassin; so that 
really it requires no little moral as well as physical courage to face 
the storm which is certain to be raised against him!’ 


When Mr. Trench entered upon the management of Lord 
Bath’s estate in 1851, and found it overwhelmed with pau- 
perism, arrears of rent, and crime, his first step was to offer 
free emigration at the expense of the landlord to any tenant, 
with his family, who would surrender his land, giving him at 
the same time all his stock, crops, &c., and relinquishing all 
claims for arrears. Liberal as this offer was, it provoked the 
bitter hostility of the most reckless and daring of his tenantry, 
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because they saw that the time was come when they must 
either settle their accounts or leave the estate. Amongst the 
most formidable of these refractory tenants was one Joe 
M‘Key. He held a considerable farm in a wild district of 
Armagh. He had paid no rent for five years. He vowed he 
would pay none, and he defied any man in Ireland to take 
him prisoner. All the terrors of the law had threatened him 
in vain; and as long as this man held out, it was impossible 
to deal with minor defaulters. Mr. Trench resolved to go 
himself, alone and unprotected, to the lair of this outlaw and 
see what he could make of him. With some difficulty he in- 
duced Joe M‘Key to admit him into the desolate walls of his 
farm-house, where two or three ruffians as wild as himself were 
distilling poteen; and, after a parley, the following scene 
ensued :— 


‘M‘Key held the door open for me to follow. I did so; and as I 
entered he gave the door a peculiar slam after him, which made me 
look at it attentively, and I saw that the handle which turned the 
lock was gone, and that when the door was shut, no one could open 
the lock without some square instrument to turn it. Another glance 
thrown around the room showed me that there was nothing in it 
but two chairs and a small table, a bed, and beside the bed, a bill- 
hook—a most formidable-looking weapon—leaning against the wall. 
I took care to place myself between him and the bill-hook, and we 
both sat down at the table. 

“ That is your defender,” I remarked, pointing to the bill-hook. 
“Tt is,” he briefly replied. : 

‘He then opened a drawer and took from it a petition or state- 
ment which he had drawn up himself, intending to send it to Lady 
Bath. ‘This he read with great emphasis and unction. It was not 
badly drawn up ; but it could only state his poverty, and the hard- 
ship of being required to leave his place because he was unable to 
pay for it. 

*“T fear,” said I, “that this will hardly induce Lady Bath to 
leave you your land, unless you pay your rent—you will never pay 
it by making illicit whisky. I have come to ask you seriously what 
you are going to do, for you must know that things cannot go on 
with me as they did before.” 

‘He rose up hastily, and stood opposite to me at the table :—*I 
never saw you before, Sir, and I don’t know what brings you of all 
men here now, but I tell you plainly, 1 never will surrender; I 
never will give up my little place. I have planted every stick—I 
have raised every stone,” he continued again, “and I never will be 
taken, or give up my place but with my life.” 

‘He became so excited, and glanced so often at the window and 
so often at the bill-hook, that I rose quickly too. His nerves 
seemed wrought into a most extraordinary state of tension, and he 
seemed gathering himself as if to spring at the bill-hook. I drew 
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my pistols from my pocket, cocked them, and held one in either 
hand, my eye still fixed upon his. We stood opposite to each other, 
the simall table only between us. I knew that if once a personal 
struggle should commence with such a frame as that, I had not a 
chance of my life, and feeling now convinced that he had got me 
into that room to kill me, I was determined if he stirred to shoot 
him. But a far different suspicion was in his mind, yet urging him 
on equally to violence. He thought that I had collected the bailiffs 
or police outside—that I had deceived him—that I had got into his 
house to arrest him myself; and he was determined either to take 
my life or lose his own, first. And there we stood, like two tigers, 
watching who would spring first. His eye met mine, but it did not 
quail in the least; and after watching one another for nearly half a 
minute —during which time almost a quiver of his eye would have 
made me shoot him, so great was the tension of my own nerves—I 
slowly and gradually raised the pistol—without losing for a moment 
the hold of my eye upon his—till it fairly covered his head. He 
watched me till he must have seen straight into the barrels of 
my pistol; when quietly drawing himself up, and folding his arms 
very slowly, as if to show that no sudden movement was intended, 
he seemed to defy me to fire. A feeling came over me as quick as 
lightning, with a conviction and suddenness which only moments 
such as these can bring—that I had mistaken him, that he was 
acting on the defensive rather than the offensive, and, with an 
impulse which to this hour I am wholly unable to account for, I 
flung the pistols on the table within his reach, and said in relief of 
my own excited feelings, 

* “You scoundrel, you know you dare not hurt me!” 

‘He looked at me steadily, and then. sitting down gradually and 
quietly on the chair, without trusting himself to look at the pistols 
which lay loaded and cocked on the table before him, he put his 
hands to his head, leaned his arms on the table, and said in a low 
voice— 

‘* What do you want me to do, Sir?” ‘ To give me possession 
of your house and place at once,” said I, “and to come with me now 
into Carrickmacross.” “I will, Sir,” he replied. 

‘He rose, put his iron finger into the place where the handle of 
the door should have been, and turned the bolt; and walking up to 
the other men in the kitchen he said, “‘ Begone out cf that till I 
give up the place.” They stared at him and were perfectly as- 
tounded : “Begone I say,” he repeated, and he pushed them out 
of the room. 

‘The young woman then came up to him—* What is this, Joe ?” 
she asked. ‘ You must go,” said he kindly. ‘Don’t talk—leave 
the house.” 

‘She went at once. He put out the fire by kicking it about the 
floor, took “sod and twig” from the garden, and handed me legal 
possession of the house and grounds! 

««“ And now,” I continued, ‘come with me into Carrickmacross.” 

‘He hesitated : “Sir, I will follow you in, but don’t ask me to go 
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with you.” ‘* Why not?” LTasked. ‘ Because I always swore no 
man should ever take me alive, and if I was seen to go in with you 
the people would say you had taken me prisoner.” “I understand 
you,” said I; “can I trust you then to follow me?” He seemed 
almost hurt at the question. “I would not fail in my word fora 
thousand pounds!” “I have not a doubt of it,” replied I; and I 
mounted my horse and galloped into Carrickmacross. 

‘I told my head clerk and confidential man all that had happened. 
He could not believe his senses and thought I had lost mine. 
“ Well,” I said, * M‘Key will be here within an hour, or I have 
been dreaming all the morning.” ‘Ie will never come,” was his 
reply. 

‘As the hour approached, I confess I became very nervous and 
anxious; and at length about the time I had stated, the clerk came 
into my inner room looking somewhat pale, and said, “ M‘Key 
wants to see you in the office, Sir.” 

‘There he was, quiet but firm as ever. I told him to return to 
his home for the present, and that I would see him handsomely pro- 
vided for in America. He left and said no more.’ 


But the struggle cost the man his life. He never reached 
America. Within a month of this strange scene he expired, 
apparently brokenhearted to have encountered a will and a 
courage stronger than his own. 

The determination shown by Mr. Trench to rid the estate of 
tenants of this description proved! to the Ribbon Confederacy 
that he was a formidable antagonist, and a conspiracy was or- 
ganised to * put him out of the way.’ Several agents on neigh- 
bouring estates had recently been murdered; Mr. Mauleverer, 
Mr. Chambre, Mr. Bateson, and Mr. Coulter, were all shot down 
by the band; and for more than a year these assassins tracked 
Mr. Trench himself, by night and by day, at church and at 
market, on the road and in his own house. He owed his life 
entirely to his own courage and vigilance. He was invariably 
completely armed, and almost always accompanied by his sons 
armed like himself. In the dusk he allowed no man to ap- 
proach him ; and, in short, he successfully defied them. These 
measures were preceded by a mock trial held by the Ribbon- 
men in a barn, at which Trench was solemnly and deliberately 
sentenced to die. The details of what took place on that oc- 
casion were afterwards made known to himself by one of 
the informers ; and he subsequently used this information to 
confront and confound the treacherous villains who had met 
on that night to doom him to destruction, The scene as de- 
scribed by the informer is a perfect picture of an Irish league 
of assassins, and of the passions and delusions which animate 
the more lawless spirits amongst the Irish people, whether 
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under the name of Whiteboys, Ribbonmen, or Fenians, Mr. 
Trench has told us the truth :— 


* The description afterwards given to me of this Ribbon trial, by 
Thornton himself, who was present at the whole scene, was strange 
and curious. Notice had been sent round a short time before to 
some of the most active and trusted Ribbonmen that “ Trench was 
** to be tried” on a certain night. The parties met accordingly at 
one of the chief Ribbonmen’s houses situated centrally on the estate. 
They did not confine themselves to the orthodox number of twelve, 
as I believe there were fifteen or sixteen present. They were pre- 
sided over by the owner of the farm, a man well known to me and 
holding a considerable quantity of land. The house where the trial 
took place was a large barn, in which was placed a long table, 
forms were arranged for seats, and plenty of whisky was supplied 
by a barefooted girl in attendance. ‘The president or judge sat on 
a chair at the head of the table. The party drank for some time in 
silence, or speaking to one another only in whispers; and when all 
were well steeped in liquor, the president—with a curious silent 
leap over the whole of the accusation and prosecution} and even 
the name of the accused, all of which the jurors were supposed 
perfectly to understand—broke the silence for the first time and 
said aloud :— 

** Well, boys, can anyone say anything in his defence ?” There 
was a short silence, when one of the conspirators said :—* He gave 
me an iron gate.” “May your cattle break their necks in it!” re- 
plied the president. “He gave me slates and timber to roof my 
house,” said another. “ May the roof soon rot and fall!” replied the 
president. “He drained my land,” said another. ‘“ May the crop 
sour in the heart of it!” replied the president. “He gave a neigh- 
bour of mine wine for a sick child,” observed another. ‘ The 
child died !” said the president. All were againsilent. ‘“ Guilty,” 
said the president. “Boys, he must die; and now let us draw lots 
for the one that will do it.” 

‘ There was some hesitation when this terrible process was pro- 
posed ; at last one of the men said —“ There is no occasion to draw 
lots ; the men to do the job are here, and are both ready and 
willing.” 

‘And so it proved. The two assassins had been introduced, 
and were present at the whole scene; and then and there were 
sworn to follow me and hunt me from day to day, from night to 
night, and from place to place, to watch my movements, to make 
themselves acquainted with my person, and never to leave my track, 
night or day, until they should leave me a bloody corpse. 

‘ By degrees as the liquor told upon the party the conversation 
grew fast and furious, and various subjects were introduced and 
commented on in their own wild way. 

‘ “They say,” observed one of the leaders, “that if the boys had 
held out well when they rose in 1641 they could have had the 
country to themselves, and driven every Saxon out of it. I hear 
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there was great sport up at the Castle at Carrickmacross that time, 
and that they put a rope round the agent’s neck and were going to 
hang him at his own door.” 

‘*« Bad luck to them for spalpeens that they didn’t hang him,” 
said another. ‘If we had the country all to ourselves now, I know 
how it would be!” 

‘“Some says it’s the land laws that’s mighty bad,” observed 
another ; “ that it’s them that’s crushing us down, and that they are 
going to bring in a bill—as they call it—to alter them.” 

‘« A curse upon the land laws,” cried the president, “and all 
concerned in them. It’s the land itself we want, and not all this 
bother about the laws. The laws is not so bad in the main, barrin’ 
they make us pay rent at all. What good would altering the laws 
do us? sure we have tenant-right, and fair play enough, for that 
matter, for Trench never puts any one off the land that’s able to pay 
his rent, and stand his ground on it. But why would we pay rent 
at all? That’s the question, say I. Isn’t the land our own, and 
wasn’t it our ancestors’ before us, until these bloody English came 
and took it all away from us! My curse upon them for it—but we 
will tear it back out of their heart’s blood yet.” 

‘“In troth then yell have tough work of it before ye do,” re- 
joined another. “ ‘Them Saxons is a terrible strong lot to deal with. 
They beat down ould Ireland before, and I doubt but they'll hold 
on the land still, and beat her down again, rise when ye may.” 

‘None of your croakin,” cried the president. ‘Sure it’s not 
more than three hundred years since they took it all from us, and 
many a country has risen and held its own again after a longer 
slavery than that. I say, THE LAND we must have, and cursed be 
the hand and withered the arm that will not strike a blow to gain 
it!” 

‘« Some say it’s the Church that’s crushing us,” suggested one of 
the party who had not spoken before. 

‘* Damn the Church, and you along with it,” cried the president 
ina passion. ‘ What harm does the Church do you or anyone else? 
The gentlemen that owns it are quiet dacent men, and often good to 
the poor. It’s the land, I say again, i#’s the land, we want. The 
Saxon robbers took it from our forefathers, and I say again we'll 
wrench it out of their heart’s blood; and what better beginning 
could we have than to blow Trench to shivers off the walk ?” 

‘“ True for ye,” said another, “so far as that goes, but ye are 
wrong about the Church for all that. Sure isn’t it what they call 
the dominan’ Church, and what right has it to dominate over our own 
clargy, who are as good as them any day? Up wid our clargy, and 
down with the dominan’ Church! say I. Besides,” continued he 
more softly, “maybe if we had once a hold of the church lands, the 
landlords’ lands would be ’asier come at after.” 

‘“ Why, then, that may be true, too,” said the president ; “ down 
with the Church, down with the landlords, down with the agents, 
down with every thing, say I, that stands in the way of our own 
green land coming back to us again.” 
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‘* What wonderful grand fun we'll have fightin’ among our- 
selves when it does come!” said a thick-set Herculean fellow at 
the lower end of the table. 

*“ Well, now, I often thought of that!” replied his neighbour in 
a whisper. “It'll be bloody work then in airnest, as sure as you 
and I live to see it. Anything that has happened up to this will be 
only a joke to what will happen then.” 

*« And what matter?” cried the advocate for fighting. “ Sure 
wouldn’t it be far better any day to be fightin’ among friends, than 
have no fightin’ at all, and be slaves to our enemies? By the 
powers,” cried he, and he gave the table a salient stroke with his 
shilelagh that made the punch-glasses leap, ‘‘ but I would rather go 
out as our ancestors did before us, with the skeine in our hands, and 
the skins of wild beasts upon our backs, and fight away till the best 
man had it, than be the slaves we are now, paying rint in the office, 


$099 


and acknowledging them Saxons as our landlords ! 


Meetings such as this, at which the Irish peasantry affect to 
administer uncer fearful oaths of secrecy what they term the 
wild justice of their race, demonstrate the low, obscure, and 
ignorant character of those who have played so great and 
disastrous a part in Ireland’s history. These are the acts and 
opinions of a peasantry, blind to their true interests, unen- 
lightened by a practical system of religious faith, and mad- 
dened by false notions of right and wrong. But they are 
entirely without leaders capable of directing these fierce pas- 
sions to rational, social, and political objects. Since the death 
of O'Connell no leader has appeared in Ireland capable of 
framing a policy or of aiming at any definite and attainable 
object. No man of mark or education has joined the con- 
federacy. Even the priests condemn it, though their connexion 
with the peasantry by birth and interest, and their hatred of 
Protestantism, may sometimes induce them to screen offenders 
from punishment. The Fenian agents from America endea- 
voured to supply this deficiency, but it was soon found out that 
these adventurers were mere firebrands, speculating on the 
ignorance of the Irish people, and unable to relieve their 
wants. The popular movements in Ireland are the fermenta- 
tion of the dregs of the people, and they will subside when the 
Irish people is convinced that the Imperial Government is in 
the hands of men, bold enough and wise enough to give a 
dispassionate consideration to all their just demands. 

Mr. Trench relates several most romantic incidents in con- 
nexion with this atrocious conspiracy. On one occasion a girl 
rame to tell him that her lover had joined the band, taken the 
oath, and would have ‘to do the next job,’ unless his own 
victim saved him. A warrant was already out against the 
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boy, but Mr. Trench suspended the execution of it for three 
days, and shipped off his intended murderer to America with 
10/. in his pocket and a high-spirited bride by his side. 
Failing the master, the assassins resolved to make away with 
the bailiff, one Pat M‘Ardle. Pat had a warning and told his 
wife of the plot. The lady, nothing daunted, exclaimed — 


«Then I'll tell ye what ye will do, Mr. M‘Ardle ; get out the gig 
this minute, and come home like a man, and I'll sit beside ye all the 
way. We afraid of them chaps! never let such a thing be said in 
the country. Out with the gig, man, this minute, and get your 
pistols ready, and see if they dar’ attack us.” 

They took the precaution, however, of securing the services 
of four policemen to beat the bushes for Ribbonmen on the 
road side. 

‘Mrs. M‘Ardle made no objection to this sensible arrangement 
(though I believe in her heart she considered it a little infra dig.), 
provided Paddy would sit in the gig beside her—just to show they 
were not afraid. And in this position she and Paddy drove quietly 
on, greatly to Mrs. M‘Ardle’s delight—forming a perfect cock-shot 
to the Ribbonmen if they chose to fire.’ 


The expedition was completely successful, and ended in the 
capture of the miscreants. 

‘The whole party had now proceeded about three miles from 
Carrickmacross. Darkness had nearly closed in; and though they 
had entered the rocky defile—before described as having the name 
of the “ Khyber Pass”—no sign of the Ribbonmen could be found. 
Here, being undoubtedly the spot of most danger, the police drew in 
more closely to their companions. Suddenly one of the men ex- 
claimed—*“ I think Isee something on the rock above, but I can’t 
tell whether it isa bush or a man.” “ Jump over the fence, you 
and another,” said the leader of the party, “and see what it can 
be.” ‘The object they saw was on ahigh rock at some distance 
from them, but completely commanding a view of the road towards 
Carrickmacross. The men leapt to the crest of the fence at a bound. 
It was a high grassy bank with some small whitethorn bushes on the 
top. And just as they were going to leap down on the other side, 
they perceived two men crouching close under them, not a yard 
from the spot where they stood. ‘“ Wehave them! here they are!” 
shouted the pcelicemen ; and ina moment they were upon them, 
each gripping his man. Paddy sprang from the gig, and the way- 
layers were secured almost without a struggle. So sudden and un- 
expected had been the whole thing that they were taken completely 
by surprise. Some little delay occurred in handcuffing and securing 
the prisoners ; when at length Mrs. M‘Ardle, in a state of high 
excitement, cried out from the gig, “ Ah then, what are ye all about! 
shure it isn’t going make prisoners of them ye are? I wonder ye 
would demane yourselves to do the like. Shoot them, the blood- 
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thirsty villains—weren’t they going to shoot us just now? and shure 
shooting is better for them than hanging any day. Shoot them this 
minute—why don’t ye?”’ 


Of the two men taken, Hodgens and Thornton, the latter, 
who was of course the greater scoundrel of the two, peached, 
and his comrade was arraigned and convicted on his evidence 
of a conspiracy to murder Peter M‘Ardle, the bailiff on the 
Bath Estate. After the trial, and before Thornton the in- 
former had ‘disappeared’ from Ireland, Mr. Trench had an 
interview with him alone in the prison, and it was on this oc- 
casion that Thornton related with the utmost composure all 
the details of the conspiracy to the man whom he had been 
employed to murder. 


‘At length I took out my pencil and paper—“ Now tell me the 
names and residences and particular acts of those who were fore- 
most in hiring you and plotting to have me and Paddy M‘Ardle 
murdered.” 

‘He paused for a moment at what I proposed; then suddenly 
resuming his cheerful tone he said, “ Bedad, why shouldn’t 1? Sure 
they never cared for me, and why should I care for them? Tm 
going away now, and I may as well make a clean breast of it, just 
to show you I never had any ill will in life to you at all. And sure 
it’s not every gentleman would come and cheer up a poor fellow like 
me here, condemned as I am to banishment, and all the world against 
me; so what does your honour want to know, and I will tell you 
all the raal truth ?” 

‘I saw he was in a communicative mood, so I asked him for the 
names and residences, and particular acts and parts which each of 
the leading Ribbon tenants had taken in the conspiracy. 

‘He gave me the names of about twenty men who had been 
actively engaged in plotting against the lives of myself and Paddy 
M‘Ardle. He told me their sayings and their jokes, their threats 
and their denunciations, and unfolded to me a history of all that 
went on behind the scenes which was absolutely appalling to listen 
to. I dare not tell here all that he then described. But he gave 
me the occurrences and the dates, the spots where the occurrences 
had taken place, and the residences of the parties involved; so that 
I soon had a minute history of the most diabolical proceedings that 
I believe any man in my position ever yet possessed. His history 
was so circumstantial, and his facts so dovetailed into each other, 
and, above all, his memory was so clear and accurate when I cross- 
examined him on particular points, that I could not doubt the 
general truthfulness of what he told me.’ 


Hodgens, the convicted man, was more deeply implicated in 
the Ribbon plot than his faithless associate, and he was offered 
his life, by permission of the Lord Lieutenant, if he would 
consent to make a clean breast of it. The love of life was 
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strong. He was a young, bold, energetic fellow, and when 
the offer was made to him by Mr. Trench’s clerk, he seemed 
disposed to accept it; but he said he must * see his clargy 
first.’ 

‘The clerk unwillingly retired; he saw further pressing was 
useless, and he came and told me all that had passed. 

‘You could do no more,” I said. ‘“ We must await the result 
of his interview with the priest. I trust he will induce him to tell 
us all he knows.” 

‘The clerk shook his head doubtingly, but made no reply. 

‘At ten o’clock next morning, my clerk obtained access to the 
condemned cell of the criminal. The first glance at the prisoner 
showed that a great change had taken place since the interview of 
the preceding day. All traces of doubt, uncertainty, and agitation 
had completely vanished, and Hodgens stood before him calm and 
unmoved, with a quiet placidity of manner and countenance, as if 
all anxiety about his fate was gone. He could scarcely recognise, 
in the placid features of the man now before him, the shattered and 
agitated frame he had left the evening before, and he saw at a 
glance that Hodgens had made up his mind, and was at peace within 
himself. 

‘“ Well,” said the clerk, disguising his fears as well as he could, 
“may I send for Mr. Trench, and will you tell him all you know 
about what we were talking of yesterday ?” 

*“T will tell nothing,” returned Hodgens calmly, and with a 
composed and resigned countenance. ‘I will tell nothing, neither 
to Mr. Trench, nor to anyone else. I have seen my priest, and 
I'm now prepared to die, and maybe I would never be as well pre- 
pared again. So I am content to die, and there is no use in asking 
me any more. I will tell nothing, except to them that has a right 
to know it, and who should that be but the priest. So now let me 
alone, for you'll never get another word out of me; J am content to 
die for my country!” 

‘He calmly sat down, and remained in perfect silence, until the 
clerk, who had addressed him several times without effect, was 
compelled to leave the cell. 

‘What passed between the prisoner and the priest I know not, 
but Hodgens adhered to his determination, and his secret died with 
him,’ 

A horrible story! more shocking perhaps to our sense of 
morality than any other page in this book. Here is a young 
peasant, bold, brave, not naturally wicked or depraved, but who 
hires himself for a paltry sum to murder a bailiff and his wife 
from behind a hedge. He is caught in the act and condemned 
to die for his crime. His life is offered him on condition of his 
disclosing the history of this fiendish conspiracy. He relents ; 
he all but speaks his mind. But in the night the shadow of a 
priest, claiming a supernatural power to open or to close the 
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human conscience, to bind or to loose from all offences, passes 
over him. The guilty secrets of his heart are sealed for ever 
by the authority of the Church. His life might have been 
spared. The priest who orders him zot to speak does in fact 
consummate the sacrifice. He dies in silence, and this is called 
in Ireland ‘ dying for a man’s country.’ 

Some of the uses to which Mr. Trench applied the informa- 
tion he had obtained from Thornton were much less tragical. 
He sends one by one for the tenants who had plotted against 
him in the big barn, and gently reminds them of what past on 


that occasion :— 

** Don’t you remember,” continued J, “that night in the big 
barn, when you, and Pat C——, and Bryan R——, and Hugh 
M——, and all the other true boys of the right sort, met to have 
me tried, and you condemned me to be shot and put out of the 
way? ‘Guilty, boys,’ says you—‘ he must die!’ and Hodgens and 
Thornton were there that same night; and you remember after I 
was condemned, and all comfortably settled about me, you told the 
boys, as you sat at the head of the table as president, with the black 
sap like one of the judges upon your head, ‘ Boys,’ says you, ‘don’t 
‘shoot him until after next Thursday anyhow; he promised me 
‘two iron gates on that day, and I may as well get them out of 
‘him before he dies!’ And then the boys all began to laugh, and 
told you to be quick about it, as not a day would they give me after 
that; and don’t you remember the sport you had when the girl 
brought in fresh whisky and hot water, and all the funny stories 
the rest of them told about shooting all tyrant laudlords and agents ; 
and——” 

‘Suddenly as I was rapidly proceeding with my tale, my eye still 
fixed upon him, I saw his countenance assume a glazed look ; he 
tottered for a moment, endeavouring to balance himself as he stood, 
but losing all consciousness, his muscles relaxed, his whole frame 
quivered, and falling back against the wall, he dropped in a fainting 
fit upon the floor !’ 


By such means as this it was not difficult for Mr. Trench to 
establish a complete ascendancy over the conspirators. He 
allowed them quietly to sell their property. Their farms were 
relet to other tenants. And so the barony of Farney was 
cleared of assassins. 


‘All who are well acquainted with Ireland know the immense 
effect which success, or the reverse, has upon the confidence of the 
multitude. Indeed it is a feeling by no means confined to Ireland; 
and seeing that in everything the conspirators had been outwitted, 
worsted, or punished, the remainder of the sympathizers gave up 
their losing game, and returned to industrial pursuits. 

‘In a very short time—so short that I could scarcely realise the 
change—the whole tone of the estate had altered; industry and 
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activity took the place of apathy and indolence. Those who at one 
time were fired with sentiments that Ireland would soon become 
“ free,” as they chose to eall it, and all landlords and agents banished 
off the land, returned with a suddenness, which only those whe 
know Ireland well could believe, to the patient labour of their 
farms; a wholesome acknowledgment of the power of the law per- 
vaded the mass of the population ; the Ribbonmen suddenly collapsed 
or disappeared out of the country; their sympathizers no longer 
seemed to take any interest in their fate; and order, good feeling, 
and comfort in the management of this large and important district 
prevailed over the length and breadth of the Bath Estate, and, with 
one or two interruptions, consequent upon that greatest of all 
Ireland’s curses, a contested election, which creates more general 
ill-feeling than any other incident I have ever known, have con- 
tinued so ever since. 

‘It is now twelve years since the last of the events I have de- 
scribed above took place. Since then I have never carried arms, 
nor have I thought any protection to my person necessary. My 
friends have sometimes urged upon me that my conduct in this 
respect was rash. I did not, and I do not think so. My present 
impression is that I shall never carry them again.’ 


It must be acknowledged, as may be inferred from the last 
paragraph, that in spite of the adventitious excitement caused 
by American Fenianism, the chronic ills of Ireland have 
largely diminished in the last few years. There has been an 
indisputable improvement in the condition of the people. The 
control of public opinion has weighed with far more power on 
the exercise of landlord’s rights. And the crimes which have 
since been committed have had less of a social, and more of a 
political, character. The nearer we can draw to the realities 
of Irish life the more we may hope to rise above the turbid 
level of low agitators and political schemers. The peculiar 
misfortune of a people of a highly imaginative temperament is 
that many of their wrongs, and of the proposed remedies for 
those wrongs, are alike unreal, imaginary, and sentimental. 
We altogether distrust sentimental remedies. If Mr. Trench’s 
experience teaches anything, it shows that in Ireland, as well 
as elsewhere, the true remedies for social disorder are firmness 
and justice. Ireland is not to be governed by what are called 
‘ Irish ideas,’ which are very often mere mischievous delusions, 
any more than she is to be governed by ‘ English ideas,’ based 
on a totally different condition of society, but on the eternal 
and immutable laws of right and wrong. Mere concession 
to popular outcry in Ireland would infallibly lead to the most 
calamitous results. But, on the other hand, there is at this 
time a passionate desire on the part of the people of England 
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and Scotland, that ample justice should be done to the sister 
island, in the most liberal spirit. The Administration which 
has just assumed the reins of office is pledged before all things 
to a great measure of justice to Ireland. Their Irish policy 
will be the test of their statesmanship, and we hope the triumph 
of their government. At such a moment we cannot better 
conclude these remarks than by citing a very wise and forcible 
passage from the writings of Sir George Cornewall Lewis— 
published long ago—but equally applicable to the present state 
of affairs, and which we most cordially adopt as our own. 

‘It is earnestly to be desired that no impatience of interest, or of 
party zeal, should precipitate the decision of the Irish questions 
which must shortly occupy the attention of the Legislature. Events 
have now reached a crisis at which one false step might never be 
retrieved. Ireland is still as clay under the potter’s hand. The 
elements of society in that country are still floating in chaos, and 
await the hand of power to fix and fashion them. In England and 
Scotland the form of society is so firmly established, that if we con- 
sider large periods of time, little seems to depend on the individual 
character or acts of the persons who may, for the time being, stand 
at the head of affairs; and its advances are gained by its own slow 
but steady efforts. But it is otherwise in Ireland. Improvement 
and civilisation must there descend from above; they will not rise 
spontaneously from the inward workings of the community. Hence 
it is above all things to be hoped, that those who may now be said 
to hold in their hands the destinies of that important country, will 
take a connected view of its entire condition; that they will delibe- 
rately frame a consistent scheme of policy with reference not to 
present exigencies, but to the future welfare of Ireland and its 
relations to this country; that they will seek to guide events, not 
to wait upon them; that they will not falter at this trying moment; 
and that thus they may happily follow up the great work which has 
been too long postponed, of raising the Catholic population of Ire- 
land to a level with the inhabitants of Great Britain, not only in 
political rights, but also in wealth and civilisation.’ * 


* Preface to Lewis ‘On Disturbances in Ireland.’ 1836. 
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Art. V.—Les Origines de la Confédération Suisse ; Histoire 
et Légende. Par ALBert RILLIET. 8vo. Genéve et 
Baile: 1868. 


LEGENDARY period is so universal an element in all 
+“ histories which have not passed through the ordeal of 
strict criticism, that its formation may be pronounced to be a 
natural process of the human intellect under certain conditions 
of civilisation and knowledge. Like all false science, it is 
the fruit of indolent movements of the intellect. When the 
social or political condition of a nation is the result of many 
deep and subtle causes, a ready means is taken to solve the 
mystery—some one man did it. If the phenomenon be one of 
administrative organisation, then it was the work of a Solon, a 
Charlemagne, or an Alfred. If a community has resisted the 
tyrannous interference of a powerful neighbour, then it was 
the act of some Arminius, or William Tell, or Wallace. A 
noble British family has for the supporters of its armorial bear- 
ings two ploughmen with yokes in their hands, in commemo- 
ration of an ancestor who saved his country by turning the 
tide of battle against the Danes when they were chasing his 
countrymen from the field in which he ploughed; but critical 
history is obliged to abandon the hero, the battle in which he 
fought, and in short the whole story. 

To strip these cherished fictions from the annals of na- 
tions is unpopular work. There is always a latent pressure 
against those who take it up; but it must have its way in the 
end, like everything that tends to establish truth. To all 
good lovers of their country it is a process to be viewed with 
some nervous anxiety. A heroic past is a fine thing for a 
people to look back upon. If it can stand the test of inquiry, 
it is no tale of empty bravado, but a precedent showing what 
is in the race of men who did such things, and giving assur- 
ance that the like may be done again should the hour of trial 
come. It is matter then of anxious moment to those who 
watch the process, to see what it leaves behind—to see whether 
it removes all that is heroic and grand in the past, and leaves 
but a bare story of mediocrity and selfishness; or whether, on 
the other hand, it merely sweeps away a few paltry fables, and 
leaves a noble history of courage and endurance all the clearer 
and more emphatic for the removal of its tinsel ornament. It 
will often happen that a good deal is lost, and yet enough 
preserved to make a noble history; and this is peculiarly the 
lot of Switzerland, as we shall presently see. 
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The three nations forming the United Kingdom have each a 
fabulous history. In the production of these legends it might 
be naturally anticipated that the Irish would, as in fact they 
did, excel their neighbours in unscrupulous assertion and 
picturesque absurdity. The fabulous histories of England and 
Scotland are of a meaningless and arid tenor—a mere expan- 
sion of authentic history by shadowy repetition, as a hall is 
made to seem indefinite, by mirrors at each end, repeating 
its proportions again and again until they are lost in dimness, 
But each of these fabulous histories has its legitimate place 
in the annals of its country. The English fable which par- 
titioned Britain among the descendants of Brutus was invented 
to give credit and support to the claims of the English Crown 
to a feudal superiority over Scotland. The fabulous history 
of Scotland was invented for the confutation of this claim and 
the support of national independence. Hence the two legends 
have their place in genuine history like two State papers, not 
the less entitled to be so called that they are filled with false- 
hood. The commonly received history of Switzerland with 
which we have here to deal has no such legitimate place of 
refuge. But it is a short story, and it is so full of incident 
and picturesqueness, that if it loose its hold on fact, it will 
ever keep a secure and distinguished place in the literature 
of romance. The story has been severely enough handled 
by others, but the calm, careful, and critical examination 
bestowed on it in the little work by M. Rilliet, which is 
now before us, is more fatal to its position. It is too common 
a thing for the historical iconoclast to make a fierce rush on 
the popular idol, and so to bring a crowd of partisans to the 
rescue. Then arises a noisy contest, with much damage to 
temper and literary reputation, and little service to the fair 
cause of truth. M. Rilliet’s plan is different and much better. 
He takes down the original authorities, and from these he con- 
structs the history of the people among whom the events in 
question are said to have occurred. Not finding them in the 
course of his work, he looks over it to see if there is room for 
them. Finding that apparently there is none, he seeks else- 
where for the origin of the invention, and appears to obtain a 
satisfactory answer to his inquiries. 

We propose briefly to follow him. Our first step is to 
identify the people to whom the history—true or false—be- 
longs. It is pretty clear that among those Helvetii with 
whom Cesar had his cruel struggle, and who subsequently be- 
came an integral portion of the empire, there were no people 
from the Forest Cantons of Schwytz, Uri, and Unterwalden. 
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The men who defied the Roman eagles were the inhabitants 
of the mountain slopes between the lakes of Geneva and 
Constance. On the North, the authority of the Romans pene- 
trated no farther in the direction of the mountainous Ober- 
land than to Zurich or Turicum. They, no doubt, ascended 
far up the valley of the Rhone, where they have left their 
mark in the speech of the people to this day; but they did not 
climb the mountain passes leading across the great chain of the 
Alps. It may be questioned if the higher valleys of Switzer- 
land were then, or for centuries after the fall of the Western 
Empire, inhabited. Responding to the evidence of actual Roman 
dominion, supplied by the classical writers, by Roman names of 
places and by Roman remains, another kind of testimony has 
lately turned up, very serviceable in inquiries like the present. 
This Journal was among the first to publish in this country 
an account of the remains of ancient dwelling-places found in 
lakes and chiefly in those of Switzerland.* Since that paper 
appeared, the field of evidence has been more amply opened by 
the labours of Ferdinand Keller.t Among the remains found 
in these dwellings there are specimens of work undoubtedly 
Roman. Other vestiges, if they do not carry the absolute stamp 
of Italian origin, show a high condition of civilisation. The 
boats found among these deposits are the same canoes cut out 
of solid wood which are still used in Switzerland and the 
Tyrol. In European history there are many instances that 
an inland lake was considered an asylum more secure than 
mountain or precipice, until the use of heavy ordnance pre- 
vailed. But, in the district of these Forest Cantons no remains 
of lake inhabitancy have yet been found. The accessible lake 
of Neufchatel is crowded with remains. They abound in 
Constance, Geneva, Bienne, Morat, Sempach; nearer to the 
Alps, they are found in the lake of Zurich, and even as far 
up among the spurs of the mountains as Zug. No specimens 
from Lucerne, Thun, or Brienz are mentioned in Dr. Keller’s 
exhaustive work, yet none of the places where they are met 
with could have been more naturally suited for lake-dwellings 
than these. 

The three Forest Cantons began the political history of 


* Lacustrine Abodes of Man (Ed. Rev. vol. exvi. p. 153, July, 
1862). 

+ The Lake Dwellings of Switzerland and other parts of Europe. 
By Dr. Ferdinand Keller, President of the Antiquarian Association 
of Zurich, translated and arranged by John Edward Lee, F.S.A., 
¥F.G.S. Longmans, 1866. 

VOL. CXXIX. NO. CCLXIII. K 
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Switzerland, having established among themselves that political 
centre round which the other Cantons clustered. In ethno- 
logical history, they were the latest members of the Swiss 
family, since their territory remained without occupants after 
fie the more accessible portions of the country had been peopled. 
In the same sense, the canton from which the confedera- 
tion derived its name—that of Schwytz—is the youngest of 
all. When the Irish monk, afterwards canonised as St. Gall, 
settled near the lake of Constance in the seventh century, he 
had gone as completely to the one extreme of the inhabited 
world, as his brother Columba had gone to the other when he 
sailed to Iona. If the districts of Thurgau, Appenzell, and 
St. Gall were at that period becoming gradually inhabited, it 
is supposed that Schwytz was not occ upied by a permanent 
ae population until the latter half of the ninth century. The 
m scanty notices which show that the howling wildernesses of old 
were becoming a place of abode for men, are in the records of 
the ecclesiastical houses. Thus in the year 995 the advocate, 
or Vogt, of the abbey of Zurich has a dispute with the inhabi- 
tants of Uri about their feudal dues to the abbey, and they 
were represented by two men with distinctively Teutonic 
names—Cumpold and Lieuterich. Ever after the Gothic or 
Teutonic element predominates. It is pretty clear that from 
this great race came the first and only inhabitants of the Forest 
Cantons. 

A fanciful mind might conjure up the idea that the soil 
swept down from the Alps by the great rivers carried with it 
an autochthony for free and enterprising races, so great is 
the analogy between the historical career of Switzerland and 
that of Holland, to which might be added many particulars in 
the religious life and social character of the two peoples :-— 





































‘ Two voices are there ; one is of the sea, 

One of the mountains ; each a mighty voice: 

In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 

They were thy chosen music, Liberty.’ 
In reality, though the two territories are the most unlike to 

each other of any two parts of the world, each has the common 

+ saad which fixed the freeman’s choice of an abode—the 
means of retreat and protection. The marshes and canals have 
supplied to the one the service rendered by the precipices and 
torrents to the other. 

It was probably while our Saxon ancestors were swarming 
into Britain that another portion of the same race moved east- 
wards, and found a suitable protecting ground on the back- 
bit bone of the European continent, where, leaving Sclavonic 
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tribes behind them, they have pushed a wedge-like angle of the 
Teutonic nations into the heart of the Latin populations of the 
South. Of all the tribes who were so driven to seek a distant 
refuge these must be counted, according to modern notions, 
among the most fortunate. No doubt there is reason for the 
poet’s picture of the ‘ rougher climes ’— 
‘Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansions tread, 

And force a churlish soil for scanty bread, 

No product here the barren rocks afford 

Sut man and steel—the soldier and his sword ; 

No vernal bloom their torpid rocks array, 

And winter, ling’ring, chills the lap of May.’ 


g, 
But they found their refuge in the centre of Europe and civi- 
lisation, instead of that farthest northern region to which their 
brethren had wandered; and although the love of romantic 
scenery is perhaps the result of a modern and a cultivated 
taste, it cannot be doubted that, if not the splendours them- 
selves of their wonderful land, yet its immense variety of the 
gentle and the rude, the sunshine and the storm, the warm 
sheltered vale of the arctic glacier, must have been healthier 
food both for the eye and the intellect than the swamps of 
Holland or the cinder-strewn plains of Iceland. 

Besides the strength of their country, the political conditions 
by which they were surrounded highly favoured the Swiss in 
their struggle for their liberties. As M. Rilliet, however, very 
justly remarks, these things are not of themselves sufficient to 
account for the noble history of the people : had they not been 
endowed with an ardent spirit of freedom, all their opportu- 
nities might have gone for naught. The history of the growth 
of such a community out of the chaos following on the fall of 
the Empire is, when drawn with honesty and skill, among the 
most interesting and momentous of human studies. What 
really gives the characteristic superiority to the materials of 
modern history is the great mass of written record belonging 
to it. This is a precious gift bequeathed to literature by every 
community that has come in contact with feudalism. These 
materials are indeed of an exceedingly arid and forbidding kind 
—title-deeds of property, the chartularies of religious houses, 
records of litigation in courts of law, transactions of legislative 
assemblies and corporate bodies, diplomatic communications of 
the several states with each other, and the like. But it is out 
of matter such as this that the proper skill of the historian 
combines a picture of the life and growth of a community. 
M. Rilliet is one of the first writers who has applied himself to 
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the study of these original documents as they are still preserved 
in Switzerland, for the purpose of tracing the character and 
progress of the Swiss people and of their free institutions. 

It was among the accidents propitious to the efforts of the 
Forest Cantons, that, among the high feudal or manorial rights 
existing within their territory, a large proportion was in the 
hands of monastic bodies. Throughout Europe the estates of 
the ecclesiastics were the best husbanded, and inhabited by the 
most prosperous vassals. These “bodies ruled their vassals 
through the aid of a secular officer, a Vogt or advocate, who 
sometimes was the master, sometimes the servant, of the com- 
munity. In either case there was to some extent a division of 
rule, and it was not the less so that in these Cantons the 
larger estates were held by nuns. The various struggles for 
supremacy in which emperors and competitors for empire, the 
successive popes, and the potentates struggling for dominion, 
severally figured, gave many opportunities to a brave and 
sagacious people, ever on the watch for the protection of their 
liberties; but the predominant feature in their policy—that, 
indeed, which secured their final triumph—was their steady 
adherence in such contests to the Empire, and their acknow- 
ledgment of its supremacy. 

This is the more worthy of note since popular notions of 
Swiss history take the opposite direction, and introduce us to 
the Emperor and his ministers as the oppressors who drove an 
exasperated people to arms. In fact, there still lurk in popular 
history many fallacies and mistakes about the nature of ‘the 
*‘ Holy Roman Empire’ as an institution of the middle ages, 
and we know few sources in which a better corrective is 
administered to such fallacies than the volume before us. It 
is not natural or easy indeed to associate that mighty central 
organisation with popular liberty and power; and yet in 
the feudal ages it was a strong and effective protector of 
freedom. Nothing indeed could be more fierce and unscru- 
pulous than its attacks on independent nations, and its forcible 
incorporation of them into its own vast system. But, in fact, 
a Roman imperialist dealt with all who attempted to erect 
separate independent communities as troublesome and wicked 
men—in his eyes they were as Fenians in Ireland or Secession- 
ists in the Southern States of America at the present day—that 
is, enemies of the great principle of national unity. The creed 
of the world’s structure and government was, that as there was 
one God, so should there be one high priest and one emperor. 
But it did not follow that communities were to be oppressed and 
ungraciously treated after being forced to become a part of the 
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Empire. We have just seen a great republic fighting to compel 
a portion of its citizens to share its republican privileges and 
unity. In fact, though communities were received within the 
Empire, which was a despotism or an autocracy, yet the model 
according to which they were organised was that of the old civic 
republic. Hence small republics and free cities were scattered 
over central Europe, and protected in the heart of feudalism. 
These were chiefly towns, because the town community by its 
concentration and isolation was the more susceptible of a distinct 
constitution of its own, differing from that of the feudal com- 
munity by which it might be surrounded. But the privileges of 
the Community, Municipality, or University were not of neces- 
sity limited to towns. M. Rilliet aptly remarks, that in the 
Swiss valleys, with their isolating mountains, and their narrow 
strips of valuable pasture, political and local conditions existed 
in some degree resembling those of a walled city. The free 
cities of the Empire were ever the central rallying points of 
independent thought and action. One of them, with a history 
of old renown, was but a few months ago stripped of its 
separate independence. In Franktort-on-the-Maine the single- 
headed eagle of Prussia has just displaced the double-headed 
eagle of the Empire. When Hamburgh follows this example, 
the old institution of the free cities will be extinct. Whether 
even with the enlightened system of internal organisation of 
which Prussia boasts, the change of rule in these communities 
will be a gain to themselves, and through them to the world at 
large, is a problem yet remaining to be solved. 

There are, however, many examples to show that, where the 
old spirit of freedom continues to live, it will hold its own 
when surrounded by utterly uncongenial political conditions. 
The nearest neighbours of the Swiss—a people indeed properly 
belonging to them, though long severed from their brethren by 
the political adjustments of the great European Powers—teach 
a very interesting lesson in the antithesis that sometimes may 
exist between political reality and political nomenclature. The 
romantic devotion of the Tyrolese to the House of Austria 
is one of the anomalies of history. But it harmonises with 
another anomaly, that the peasant of the Austrian Tyrol, though 
nominally the subject of a despotism, and of a despotism very 
unpopular among constitutional nations, is as free a man as his 
neighbour the citizen of the republic on the other side of the 
hill, It is not that he enjoys mere personal freedom of action, 
but that he finds room for the aspirations of a free political life. 
In the Franciscan church at Innsbruck stands the monument 
of the great Emperor Maximilian, with its wondrous procession 
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of bronze statues; but the tourist who goes to see this gorgeous 
and costly group will find it rivalled, in the estimation of the 
district, by the humble statue of Hofer, the patriot innkeeper, 
on the other side of the church. The freedom enjoyed by the 
Tyrolese was inherited from their position as members of the 
Empire. It had so firmly and distinctly established itself as 
not to be materially injured by the great European revolution, 
which abolished the old Roman Empire to make way for the 
new Empire of Napoleon, and passed the territory of the Tyrol 
from the rule of the Empire to that of the throne of Austria. 
Perhaps but for the neighbourhood of those Swiss who had so 
well secured their own freedom by a strong hand, that of the 
Tyrolese would not have been so effectually preserved. 

But it is time to see what recent researches disclose as to the 
manner in which the Swiss Cantons availed themselves of their 
rights and character as privileged institutions of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Though in theory the kings of the earth were bound 
as members of the imperial system to act as subordinate rulers, 
yet often, close to the centre of imperial authority, there was 
abundant practice of a different tenor. In playing off the 
feudal against the imperial system, ambitious men had 
tunities of agerandising themselves. The process of aggrand- 
isement was, however, generally slow ; and thus it was not so 
often that one great conqueror made an empire, as that a suc- 
cession of brave, active, unscrupulous men, seizing the oppor- 
tunities thus held out to them, in generation after generation, 
extended the family dominions from a subordinate dukedom toa 
kingdom. With some states this process of aggrandisement 
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went on with a slow steady progression, like the movement of 


a glacier. It sometimes occurred that states which seemed 
destined to absorption in these enlarging masses were saved by 
a crisis; and sometimes this crisis was an acceleration of the 
process of annexation before the time for it was ripe. So it 
was with the Swiss; and the crisis which to all appearance 
saved them from annexation is all the more notable as it arose 
out of an event which spread astonishment over the world. 
This event was the election, in 1273, of Rudolph of Haps- 
burg as King of the Romans, and virtually as Emperor—an 
election full of momentous import to all Europe; yet as un- 


expected by himself as by all others ignorant of the by-play of 


interests, which made it rather an accident than a victory 
gained by one party over another in a political contest. What 
made it a crisis to the Swiss was their previous connexion with 
the House of Hapsburg, a connexion geographically so close 
that the paternal domains, whence that great family takes its 
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ancient name, are part of the Swiss territory at the present day. 
This connexion is not to be traced, like the concerns of great 
nations with each other, in diplomatic communications, in wars, 
and in treaties. Such vestiges of it as the careful inquiries 
of M. Rilliet have led him to discover, partake more of the 
nature of title-deeds to property and appointments to offices. 
The geographical area of the original estates of the family has 
been a question pursued with more zeal than profit, and is 
really of little moment when we know the fact that in and 
near the valley of the Aar they had estates and feudal rights 
which they were ever trying to enlarge. There were so many 
forms, small and great, in which active men could extend 
their powers and possessions, either through the feudal hier- 
archy or the organisation of the Empire itself, that a close 
analysis of the various accretions of such a house, even if all 
could be discovered and proclaimed, would show a cluster 
of numerous inconsistencies. Here they are gaining a mere 
nominal right to homage, which time and good guidance will 
convert into a substantial lordship; there they acquire a plot of 
ground which they hold in humble vassalage of some potentate 
whose authority will in time be extinguished. Among their 
minor acquisitions, the scanty records of the day afford glimpses 
of occasional ecclesiastical procurations—appointments to the 
office of advocate of a religious community, as already referred 
to. The advocate was the champion or protector of the reli- 
gious community against the aggression of the strong, and he 
was the agent for the general enforcement of rights against 
all whom it might concern. Of course it was for the interest 
of the religious house that their friend and protector should be 
powerful; and the most powerful baron in the neighbourhood 
was not unwilling to take upon himself the advocacy, whether 
the brotherhood or sisterhood were inclined to intrust it to him 
or not. 

These agencies fell to the House of Hapsburg, as the most 
powerful in the district. Under such imperial offices as are 
known by the title Bailiff, Procurator, or Reichsvogt, they 
occasionally exercised what power the Empire retained over 
its free communities. Such offices conferred authority which 
easily ripened into feudal superiorities, or other forms of 
sovereignty. M. Rilliet attributes considerable, but not, it 
seems to us, too much importance to a rescript bearing date the 
26th May, 1231. It is granted by Henry VII., King of the 
Romans, or more properly of the aggregated German, com- 
munities, as acting for his father, the Emperor Frederic II. 
This instrument revokes certain powers over the people of the 
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community of Uri, which had been granted at a previous time 
by F rederic himself to the Count of Hapsburg. It addresses 

the people of Uri by the term U niversitas—high i in class among 
the enfranchised communities of the Empire—and promises to 
them that they shall no more under any pretext be withdrawn 
from the direct jurisdiction of the Empire. They are to pay 
thenceforth, into the hands of the imperial delegate Arnold 
of Aa such dues as they were wont to pay to the House of 
Hapsburg. This document has no interpreter beyond its 
own explicit terms. It leaves for speculation such questions 
as, whether the House of Hapsburg had been employing its 
power in opposition to German interests? whether there was 
any immediate political object to be gained by propitiating 
the community of Uri? and whether the House of Hapsburg, 
which does not appear to have resisted the change, obtained 
compensation for the rights it was ordered to abandon? The 
great point reached through this piece of evidence, and corro- 
borated by others, is, that at this remote period the district 
which is now the Canton of Uri was dealt with as a Roman 
Universitas—as one of the communities of the Empire, exempt 
from the intermediate authority of any feudal chief. Express 
testimony to the existence of a self-acting community in Uri is 
taken from another document, which to inexpert eyes would 
pass for naught, or for a token of subjection. By a rescript of 
the year 1234, it is forbidden to the Minister or Amman, and to 
all the men of Uri (‘ universi homines Uraniz’), to lay any 
impost on the dependents of the convent of Wettingen, founded 
seven years previously in the Aargau by the Lord of Rapper- 
schwyl. Itis uncertain whether this minister Amman or Amt- 
man, who is the president or representative of the community, 

was elected by themselves or was an agent of the imperial 
court. But, as M. Rilliet remarks— 





‘His presence indicates that at that time their community pre- 
served a legal organisation and a separate existence—of which the 
consolidation and the developments are otherwise confirmed by 
unquestionable testimonies. ‘The prohibition even against the com- 
munity’s levying taxes on the men of Wettingen, cles uly imports 
that community’s right to levy and distribute imposts for its own 
behoof.’ (P. 55.) 

Some quarrels occurred about the year 1257, the scanty 
notices of which partake of the common character of legal 
procedure and local history. The point of moment in them 
is that they prove the power and influence of the House of 
Hapsburg in the Canton of Uri, even while showing that it 
was not exercised in any authorised form such as that of sove- 
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reign or constitutional judge. Count Rudolph—he who after- 
wards became Emperor—twice interposed and issued decrees 
or orders for the settlement of disputes, with the consent 
and concurrence of the Universitas of the valley of Uri. The 
record of these proceedings has preserved a small but signifi- 
cant testimony to the position of Uri. The seal of the arms 
of Hapsburg was attached to them, and also the seal of the 
community of Uri. This small commodity—a common seal— 
was the symbol of self-acting individuality. In the hands of 
communities it became so thoroughly identified with their 
faculty of separate independent action, that to this day, by 
the law of England, when a body corporate puts itself in 
action, it is by its common seal only, and not by any votes or 
acts of its members, that its proceedings are testified and pro- 
claimed. On the other hand, there is an equally significant 
relic of the tendency of the Hapsburg intercourse with the 
Forest Cantons. Some years before this event they had built, 
between Lucerne and Kiissnacht, the castle of New Hapsburg, 
a strong fortress, calculated not merely for protection but 
aggression. In the present day it is not easy to estimate the 
importance of such buildings. When the Swiss fort was 
built many of the towers now scattered along the Rhine and 
elsewhere over Europe had great political importance, and 
their erection is ever a serious event commemorated in local 
history ; though it was the destiny of very few of them to be- 
come so memorably connected with the destinies of Europe as 
the Castle of the Hapsburgs. 

M. Rilliet’s researches show that Uri is the Canton in which 
the character of a free imperial community was first established, 
perhaps we should rather say it was the Canton in which the 
privilege was most completely preserved from the dangers that 
assailed it. The Hapsburgs and their rivals had a stronger 
hold on Schwytz. Rudolph, in a projected marriage between 
his son and the daughter of Edward I. of England, hypothe- 
cated or pawned the valley of Schwytz as security for the 
dowry. In many of the documents relating to the rights of 
Rudolph over this district, bearing date after he became 
Cesar, it is uncertain whether he acts as emperor or as imme- 
diate feudal lord; and perhaps the elements of doubt were not 
unintentionally left in them, for it was among the accomplish- 
ments cf the learned clerks who transacted the diplomacy or 
conveyancing of the day, to prepare the way by which their 
patrons might hereafter creep upwards from a lower to a 
higher authority. Rudolph, however, found it, from what- 
ever cause, his policy to attach the people of Schwytz to his 
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interests us Emperor rather than as feudal lord; and he gave 
them charters of franchise which seem ultimately to have made 
them, like their neighbours of Uri, a free community of the 
Empire, or to have certified their right to that character. 

In the fragmentary records of the three Cantons, Unterwalden 
does not hold rank as a free community of the Empire at so 
early a time even as Schwytz. It is only known that in 1291 
Unterwalden acted with the other two as an independent com- 
munity. In the disputes for supremacy between the Empire 
and the Church all three had been loyal to the Empire. 
There are some indications that Rudolph had discovered the 
signal capacity of these mountaineers for war, and that already 
there were bands of Swiss among the imperial troops. 

The reign of Rudolph lasted for eighteen years. He found 
himself on the imperial throne in 1273, virtu: ally 7 ause there 
was no one else who could be placed there. The office in 
popular phrase went a-begging among the dignitaries who might 
have been promoted to it. The reason for this was, that its 
practical influence had decayed, and it carried empty rank 
without power. It was an opportunity, however, to a man 
of activity and skill, and such was Rudolph. Hence during 
his eighteen years of possession he changed the character of the 
Cesarship, and the change was felt by the Swiss. In the early 
part of his reign he wooed them to the Empire—before its 
end he was strengthening the territorial power of his dynasty. 
The machinery of the Empire well managed could be brought 
to extend and consolidate his personal domains—the exten- 
sion and consolidation of his personal domains strengthened 
such claim as his descendants might have to succeed him as 
Cesar, and thus tended to render the Empire hereditary in his 
family. The Swiss naturally felt these conditions pressing on 
their privileges as free states. 

When Rudolph died in 1291, the imperial crown was no 
longer a disputable prize for a chance candidate. There 
was a conflict on the question whether his descendants 
should take it as a hereditary right, or the electors should 
show that they retained their power by another choice. The 
three Cantons felt that there was danger to their interests 
in the coming contest, and took a great step for their own 
protection. They formed a league or confederacy for mutual 
co-operation and protection. Not only has it been handed 
down to us in literature, but the very parchment has been 
preserved as a testimony to the early independence of the 
Forest Cantons, the Magna Charter of Switzerland. This 
document reveals the existence of unexplained antecedents by 
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calling itself a renewal of the old league—the Antiqua Con- 
federatio. No country can produce a national act more tho- 
roughly constitutional. The Cantons were to aid each other 
loyally against unjust attacks from without on the inhabitants 
of each or their rights. There is nothing in it about resistance 
to existing authority of any kind, nor is there a hint of the 
quarter whence attacks on the rights and liberties of the 
people may come. ‘The only provision which seems to point 
at an existing practical grievance is an obligation not to sub- 
mit to the authority of any judge who has bought his office or 
is not a native born. All feudal rights are reserved to those 
in legal possession of them, a stipulation which would preserve 
to the Hapsburgs and other families their legitimate domains. 
There are arrangements binding the contracting communities 
to help each other in the administration of justice by extra- 
dition of fugitives from the law. 

Thus we have a Confederation of the Three Cantons, dated 
in 1291, and referring to earlier alliances; while popular history 
sets down the subsequent Confederation of 1314 as the earliest, 
for the purpose of making the whole history of Swiss inde- 
pendence arise out of the tragic events attributed to that period. 
If this leads the way to the extinction of the story on which 
the Confederation is based, there is compensation in finding 
that Confederation in active existence a quarter of a century 
sarlier. But the reader will observe that the mere fact of the 
existence of this anterior league overturns the whole re- 
ceived history of Switzerland, and changes the character of the 
alleged struggle with the House of Austria, prior to the 
battle of Morgarten. 

There is nothing in this document or in contemporary events 
breathing of disloyalty to the Empire. The two parties whom 
the Swiss held in fear were the Church, endeavouring to usurp 
the old prerogatives of the Empire in their fullness; and the 
feudal barons, who were encroaching on the imperial authority. 
Among the three the Swiss chose the chief who would be least 
of a master, but their choice was sanctioned by ancient con- 
stitutional tradition uniting duty with interest. Resistance to 
foreign aggression has been referred to as one of the points on 
which the history of Holland corresponds with that of Switzer- 
land. The spirit was the same in both—the spirit of spurning 
alien domination or interference. But when we look into the 
constitutional conditions of the two struggles, there is a great 
difference. It will exemplify this difference, and at the same 
time help to clear up the position which the Swiss held towards 
the Empire and the House of Hapsburg, to say that there 
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would have been a true historical parallel between the two 
cases, had the Dutch quarrelled with the House of Orange 
for seeking undue dominion over them, and had they found it 
their policy to resist the attempts of that ambitious dynasty, 
seeking at the same time the protection and loyally acknow- 
ledging the authority of Spain. 

The territories under the immediate authority of the House 
of Hapsburg were ever enlarging. One addition, as being 
greater than the original possessions of the family, changed its 
name to that by which it is best known in history, the House 
of Austria. Two years before the end of the thirteenth cen- 
tury they again got possession of the Empire, and retained it 
for ten years. It passed from them by the well-known murder 
of the Emperor Albert. The Swiss and that prince were ill- 
disposed to each other at the time of the occurrence, and indeed 
the murder itself was perpetrated on Swiss ground; yet it had 
no connexion with the cause of the quarrel which was deepen- 
ing between the House of Hapsburg and the Cantons. ‘These 
took advantage of the period when the Empire was not in the 
hands of their natural enemy to obtain imperial confirmation 
of their liberties. Such renewals were customary all over 
Europe. Every reader of early English history remembers 
the renewals of the Charters, and the testimony to the value 
of such renewals by the unwillingness of monarchs to grant 
them. Since franchises and powers had come to be held under 
writs, those interested in them seem never to have missed an 
opportunity of making themselves safe by a renewal of the 
writ, for not only might the rights and obligations set forth in 
any piece of parchment be lost by a continuous practice to the 
contrary, but there was a machinery constantly at work for 
the production and recording of writings that told a false tale. 
Such falsehoods were generally told to promote the aggrandise- 
ment of reigning houses. It was a possible but a rare oc- 
currence that they might be in favour of the enfranchisement 
of a popular community. <A year or two before the Hapsburg 
family recovered the Empire such an instance seems to have 
occurred. The Emperor Adolphus of Nassau, at the suppli- 
cation of the men of Unterwalden, granted a rescript confirm- 
ing to them all the liberties, rights, privileges, and favours 
which had been conferred on them by the emperors his pre- 
decessors. 


‘ But,’ as M. Rilliet says, ‘no concession of the kind having ever 
been made to the men of Unterwalden, this royal declaration, of 
which the object evidently was to place this little community in the 
same political condition with the other two valleys, cannot be con- 
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sidered otherwise than as a testimony to the close union which 
bound together the three communities, conceding to one of them, as 
if it were the renewal of ancient privileges, that which in reality 
had been only enjoyed by the other two.’ (P. 125.) 

This materially aided the growing power of the three united 
Cantons. The Imperial Court gave further facility to their 
combined action, by appointing an imperial advocate, or bailiff, 
for the united community ; the person holding that office was 
the Count Werner of Homburg. 

Thus, two political powers, the House of Hapsburg and the 
Cantons, each increasing in influence, were each looking at 
the other with hostile countenance. The elements of a contest 
were growing within each, yet a certain sense of restraint 
arising from the weighty interests at stake, seems to have 
influenced both. There exist in contemporary records no in- 
stances of wanton outrage and insolence on the Hapsburg 
side. It was the object of that power to obtain political 
ascendancy, not to indulge its representatives in lust or wanton 
insult. That it was so becomes all the more distinct, since 
there are plentiful records of disputes in which the interests 
of the two powers were mixed up with those of particular 
persons. Some of these were trifling and local, relating to 
the patronage of benefices, the boundaries of parishes, the 
use of meadows, the amount of toll duties, and the like; 
others related to larger questions, as to the commerce of 
the lake of the Four Cantons, or the transit of goods across 
the Alps. But in these discussions the symptoms of violence, 
as is natural enough, appear rather on the side of the Swiss 
communities than on that of the aggrandising imperial house. 
The Cangon of Schwytz, indeed, appears to have obtained by 
acts of ¥iggence and rapacity the notoriety which made its 
name supreme among the cantons. ‘The men of Schwytz were 
evil neighbours to the great abbey of Einsiedeln, which, like 
the canton itself, was a free community of the Holy Roman 
Empire, but higher in rank, since its abbot was a prince, 
having a seat in the Diet. 

A certain Rodolph of Radigg, director of the school of Ein- 
siedeln, has left a metrical history of a raid upon that abbey which 
might bear comparison with the Norse invasion of an English 
or French monastery in the tenth century. The country of the 
invaders, he says, is as beautiful and fertile as its inhabitants 
are perfidious. They obey but their own will, they recognise 
neither laws nor masters, but each does as he pleases; Satan 
inspires them, and the crime is perpetrated as soon as it is sug- 
gested. He describes a night attack—the running of the 
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helpless monks to the belfry, the burning of the buildings and 
books, the plunder of the reliquaries, and the removal of a troop 
of prisoners, of whom the poet himself was one. By his own ac- 
count, exaggerated or not, it was a scene of reckless violence, 
unredeemed by any touch of reverence towards the holy place 
or its servants, but, at the same time, unstained by cruelty. 
This affair occurred in the year 1314, when there was no em- 
peror even in name. The competition for the imperial crown 
lay between Bavaria and Hapsburg, and thus the natural 
enemy of the Swiss had his hands full elsewhere. It is notice- 
able, at the same time, that, in excommunications and other 
proceedings, the attack on the abbey was treated, not as a crime 
of which the men of Schwytz were guilty, but as an act of war 
for which the three Cantons were responsible as a separate 
state. This is the first occasion in which the unity of political 
action which the Cantons had established among themselves 
by the Confederation of 1291 is acknowledged by their neigh- 
bours. The shape of the acknowledgment and the quarter 
whence it came are also important. There was a double election 
to the Imperial Crown. Louis of Bavaria had the majority, 
and is historically viewed as the legitimate emperor; but 
while he was crowned at Aix, Frederic of Hapsburg and 
Austria was also crowned at Cologne, and had a body of 
supporters in the states which still clustered round the im- 
perial centre. To the Confederacy of the Forest Cantons he 
was a natural enemy, and the Emperor Louis a natural 
patron. To him they applied in their difficulties about the 
affair of Einsiedeln. By his own power he freed them from 
all process which might profess to level against them the ban 
of the Empire, and he engaged, by his interest at the Papal 
Court, to relieve the faithful Cantons from excommunication 
and other ecclesiastical censures. The documents in which 
these transactions are embodied speak of repressing the auda- 
cious arrogance of the House of Austria. 

We are now at a critical point, the outbreak of the long 
War of Swiss Independence, and it would be pleasant if we had 
more distinct light than either history or record preserves of 
the immediate motives which brought Austria to the point of 
invading the Cantons. It might be supposed that the outrage 
just committed on the abbey of Ejinsiedeln was connected 
with the invasion, but that is not quite clear, The Emperor 
Louis was giving all encouragement to the loyal Swiss, but 
he gave them no material aid. The war was no doubt con- 
nected with the struggle for the Empire; yet it is not 
clear how Frederic, even had he been victorious over the 
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three Cantons, could have gained enough to repay him for so 
costly an expedition. In a survey of the position of the two 
competitors, it would be easy to point at other modes in 
which his army might have been employed with a wiser aim 
towards the furtherance of his object. We are simply told 
by one party among historical writers that his army was sent 
against his rebellious subjects to reduce them to obedience, 
and by the other that it was sent to conquer for the House of 
Hapsburg the free Cantons. That a magnificent army did 
march against them, and that it was scattered and ruined by a 
small body of the Swiss at Morgarten, on the 15th November, 
1315, is an historical event too clearly attested in all its gran- 
deur to stand open to dispute. 

After the battle, the victorious Cantons renewed their Con- 
federation of 1291, with some alterations appropriate to the 
change of conditions. The first bond or confederation comes 
to us in Latin, the second is in German, and therefore sounds 
like the real words adopted by a German community ; while 
the other might be a rendering by an expert clerk into the 
diplomatic phraseology of the day. The new document is 
in a tone more stern and suspicious than the other. There 
is nothing in it to impeach the prerogatives of the Empire. 
It supposes a Herr or head over all, but there is an express 
provision that none shall be recognised as invested with that 
authority without the common consent. In acknowledging, 
too, the rights of feudal superiors over vassals, these are autho- 
rised to resist encroachments or undue claims, and to repu- 
diate the authority of those who make them. 

Such was the base around which the Cantons of the later 
Swiss Confederation were gradually grouped. It had proved 
itself a strong centre of protection and worthy of trust. A 
common interest and political condition placed other commu- 
nities in harmony with it. It has been observed that the 
isolated position of the three Cantons assimilated them to 
burgher communities. Around them were several free im- 
perial cities, such as Lucerne, Berne, Schaffhausen, Zurich, 
Basle, and Soleure. These naturally brought their respective 
districts into the general combination of free communities of 
the Empire; and when the imperial authority faded away, 
their own constitution, federal and local, was sufficient to give 
them a compact existence. 

To this conclusion we have followed M. Rilliet without 
encountering William Tell or the triumvirate of the meadow 
of Riitli, and yet with no consciousness that the part of 
Hamlet has been left out of the play. If it really do not 
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belong to the piece at all--if it is not part of genuine history— 
let us see how this is made out, and how the story arose. With 
this picturesque chapter of the history of the most picturesque 
portion of Europe almost every one who has read anything 
is familiar, and it is only necessary here to tell so much of it 
as may serve to identify the object of M. Rilliet’s critical 
inquiry. Switzerland had from immemorial time been in- 
habited by a people simple, virtuous, free, and brave. The 
House of Hapsburg, when it achieved imperial power, esta- 
blished there a tyrannical authority at which the free spirit 
of the inhabitants angrily chafed. The vogts or bailiffs of the 
Empire built castles, and surrounded themselves with in- 
solent guards. They cruelly oppressed the people, and com- 
mitted domestic outrages on the wives and daughters of the 
brave peasants. Not content with satisfying their avarice and 
lust, in the mere wantonness of tyranny, they invented plans 
for inflicting gratvitous humiliation on the proud moun- 
taineers. For instance, one of these bailiffs, Herman Gesler 
of Brunegg, set a model of the Ducal hat of Austria on a pole 
in the market-place of Altorf, and decreed that every one who 
passed should pay it reverence. It happened that William 
Tell, celebrated in the district as a skilful archer, was seen to 
pass the hat without paying to it the required obeisance. He 
was brought before Gesler, who, in his wayward tyranny, 
took a cruel method of testing his skill as a bowman. An 
apple was to be set on his child’s head; he was to aim at that 
apple, and if the arrow missed it, his life was to be forfeited. 
The skilful archer pierced the apple through the core. It 
was seen that he preserved a second arrow; and when asked 
concerning it, he answered that, had he injured his child, that 
arrow was to have been aimed at the tyrant’s heart. Tell was 
seized and bound, that he might be conveyed by the lake of 
Lucerne to Gesler’s Castle of Kiissnacht. A storm arose, and 
as Tell was a skilful navigator as well as archer, he was 
released that he might steer the boat. When he approached 
the bank, before he could be seized and bound, he leaped 
ashore; then taking his stand at a narrow gorge through 
which his enemy had to pass, he shot the Vogt dead with his 
unerring bow. 

Three other incidents made so many more patriots. A 
domestic outrage was avenged by the death of another Aus- 
trian bailiff. The eyes of an old man were torn out because 
his son chastised the Austrian slave who was seizing his farm 
cattle. The third was threatened with expulsion from his 
goodly mansion, because the representative of Austria would 
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not permit peasants to live like nobles. Hence on the little 
meadow of Griitli or Riitli, so familiar, along with its ‘three 
‘ sacred fountains,’ to the British tourist, Werner Stauffacher, 
Arnold of the Melkthal, and Walter Furst met together, in 
the year 1307, and made that league against Austria which 
afterwards expanded into the great Swiss Confederacy. 

Voltaire, who would not take the trouble to examine such 
a story, said, in his sarcastic and sagacious way, as he swept 
past it in his universal history :—*‘ Il faut convenir que l’his- 
‘toire de la pomme est bien suspecte. Il semble qu’on ait cru 
‘devoir orner d’une fable le berceau de la liberté helvétique.’ 
People who looked more closely and critically at the narrative 
found reasons for doubting if it were all true. In the 
first place, as we shall see, the old garrulous chroniclers of 
European affairs, who were wont to tell all events of the 
form now called sensational, passed over this one in silence. 
The two chapels which tradition, as rendered by Swiss 
guides and guide-books, represented as raised by men who 
witnessed the events, were evidently trumpery works of a date 
much more recent. The scene of Gesler’s slaughter so exactly 
answered the description of the spot in the legend, that either 
it had remained unchanged by the growth and decay of trees 
or otherwise for six centuries and a half, or it had been in re- 
cent times either selected as a suitable scene for the act, or 
artificially adapted to it like a theatrical property. It was 
thought, too, that there ran through the whole that subtle 
identity of spirit which leads to the detection of plagiarism 
even when the utmost efforts are made to be unlike in detail. 
An act of such wanton insult as the consecration of the hat 
—an act which could gratify neither cupidity nor lust, nor yet 
in a dignified shape the bare love of power—was not in harmony 
with the true history of the Teutonic nations of Europe. Some- 
thing like it might, however, be found in a certain impressive 
picture of the court of an Oriental despot. Few things could 
be in themselves more unlike each other than a golden image 
and a hat set upon a pole, yet in its spirit and significance 
the act of Gesler bore an exact parallel to that of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Another parallel would not have been deserving 
of notice but for its connexion with this, that the vindicators 
of Swiss independence are, like the Jewish defenders of the 
worship of the true God, three in number. 

Sources of doubt more serious than these, though still 
merely critical, were suggested. The story was found to have 
flourished in other parts of the world earlier than even the 
early date assigned to it in Switzerland. With more or less of 
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variety in detail it is told several times in the Norse Sagas.* 
In the more sedate ‘ History’ of Saxo Grammaticus, which 
was finished about the year 1186, it is told with close re- 
semblance of detail to the later Swiss story, though it has 
a far less dignified origin. A certain Toki, who had risen to 
high rank in the Court of Denmark and made enemies, had in 
his cups boasted of his skill in archery, offering as a test of it 
to pass an arrow through the smallest apple at a long range, 
This coming along with disparaging reports to the king, he 
devised a plan by which the tipsy braggart should give in 
pledge what was dearest to him in life for the fulfilment of his 
boast. The child, admonished not to stir when he heard the 
whir of the arrow, was placed with his back to the archer. Toki, 
of course, cleft the apple in due form. It was noticed that 
the archer had taken two other arrows from his quiver; and 
being questioned on this point, he declared that with these, if 
he had injured his child, he would have avenged himself on the 
tyrant, the formidable Harold Blaatand or Bluetoothed.f 
The same story is told with great spirit in one of the En- 
glish ballads of the Robin Hood order. It is well known by 
its title, ‘ Adam Bell, Klime of the Cloughe, and William of 
* Cloudeslee.’ It is, in one sense, the oldest ballad of its 
class, since it has been in print since the middle of the six- 
teenth century. It is now before us in a version published 
within the present year. In connexion with the Early En- 
glish Text Society, a committee of editors undertook the task 
of publishing a genuine transcript of the contents of Bishop 
Perey’s ‘ folio manuscript :’ with much cost and labour they 
have finished this important work. The text of the ballads is 
accompanied by an elaborate comment by the several editors. 
sut the greatest service they have rendered to literature con- 
sists in the minute correctness with which they have sought to 
render the genuine text, due mainly to the care of Mr. Fur- 
nivall. We are tempted to quote from this volume the account, 
that has for many centuries been popularly repeated throughout 
England, of that story which English tourists annually learn on 
the “banks of Lake Lucerne. The heroes of the ballad are of 


See these instances enumerated in ‘Curious Myths of the 
‘ Middle Ages,’ by S. Baring Gould, M.A., p. 110, e¢ seg. ; and more 
fully in the curiously learned Introduction to Dasent’s ‘ Tales of the 
‘Norse,’ a treasury of knowledge apt to escape observation, as the 
title of the book, like ‘'The Diversions of Purley, warns the pursuers 
of knowledge off the ground. 
Historia Danica, 1644, p. 184. The story is told with prolixity, 
and is followed by other dangerous trials of 'Toki’s skill. 
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course outlaws of the forest, who have had a conflict with the 
established powers, slaying many worshipful persons, and com- 
mitting high treason in countless shapes. They have found 
their way to the king’s court, where they are ingratiating 
themselves by matchless feats of archery. Many of these are 
transferred by Scott to his ‘ Ivanhoe,’ where they are per- 
formed by Locksley in the presence of Richard of the Lion 
Heart; but among these the crowning feat is not told. Wil- 
liam of Cloudeslee speaks :— 
‘“T have a sonne seven yeers old, 
Hee is to me full deere; 
I will tye him to a stake— 
All shall see him that bee here,— 
And lay an apple upon his head, 
And goe six score paces him froe, 
And I myself with a broad arrowe 
Shall cleave the apple in towe.” 
** Now haste thee,” said the Kinge ; 
* Bye him that dyed on a tree, 
But if thou dost not as thou hast sayd, 
Hanged shalt thou bee! 


And thou touch his head or gowne 
In sight that men may see, 

By all the Saints that bee in Heaven, 
I shall you hang all three!” 


“ That I have promised,” said William, 
“ Thatt I will never forsake : ” 

And then even before the King, 
In the earth he drove a stake, 


And bound thereto his eldest sonne, 
And bade him stand still thereat, 

And turned the child’s face him fro 
Because he should not start. 


An apple upen his head he set, 
And then his bow he bent ; 

Six secre paces they were meaten, 
And thither Cloudeslee went. 


Then he drew out a fair broad arrow.— 
His bow was great and long,— 

He set that arrow in his bow 
That was both stiff and strong ; 


He prayed the people that were there 
That they wold still stand, 

‘For he that shooteth for such a wager 
Had need of steedye hand.” 
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Much people prayed for Cloudeslee, 
That his life saved might bee ; 

And when he made him readye to shoote, 
There was many a weeping eye. 

Thus Cloudeslye clave the apple in two, 
As many a man might see : 

*“ Now God forbid,” then said the King, 
“ That thou sholdst shoote at me! 

I give thee eight pence a day, 
And my bow shalt thou bear, 

And over all the north countrye 
I make thee Cheefe Ryder.” ’* 


If the story of William Tell were supported by contempo- 
rary record, it might be held as true, however ‘many parallels 
it had in other parts of the world. As we shall see, however, 
it must be treated as a tradition, and in that shape it is claimed 
by many communities. That there should be various claimants 
to the merit of some notable act may be called a multiplica- 
tion of testimony, but it is of a kind that weakens instead 
of strengthening the conviction that the act ever was done 
at all. In a very curious and suggestive discourse by Ma- 
billon, on the acceptance which the dutiful churchman ought 
to give to the abundant relics hoarded up by the Old Church, 
he recommends it as the safest plan always to believe in 
relics, even if they should practically assail each other’s credit 
by representing the same article in more places than one. 
There are, no doubt, several heads of John the Baptist pre- 
served in so many different reliquaries, and we have no reason 
to presume that he had more than one head; yet the true 
duty of the devout child of the Church is to treat them all as 
genuine. Whoever performs his devotions under the patron- 
age of the real head will gain all the advantages of such 
reality, and the devotions of the others will do them no harm. 
One can imagine a slight touch of sceptical irony working the 
lip of the learned and far-seeing Benedictine as he set forth 
such a precept. But, however much he may have persuaded 
himself of its sincerity, it requires a kind of faith which can- 
not be put to sound use in the writing of history. There is 
not that evidence of the apple exploit having ever occurred, 


* Bishop Percy’s folio manuscript, ‘ Ballads and Romances,’ edited 
by John W. Hales, M.A. and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., assisted 
by Professor Child of Harvard University, W. Chappell, &c., vol. iii. 
pp. 99, 100. 
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which can support the general belief that one of the accounts 
of it must be genuine. 

We have gone over the synthetic process in which M. 
Rilliet puts together his own narrative of events in Switzer- 
land down to the battle of Morgarten; let us now briefly note 
the analytic process by which he examines those stories which 
he has not found it good to tell in his own narrative. The 
case for doubt or discredit, which must be contradicted by 
positive testimony, is thus summed up :— 

‘ The internal history of the three valleys offers, to the existence 
of a popular insurrection which freed them from the tyranny of King 
Albert of Austria, a denial which the subsequent conduct of this 
prince and that of his sons fully confirms. A revolt which would 
have resulted not only in the defyinghis authority, but outraging it 
by the expulsion and murder of his officers, would not have been for 
one instant tolerated by a monarch, not less jealous of his power than 
resolute to make it be respected. So,—when we see him, in the 
month of April 1308, when he went to recruit in Upper Germany 
for his Bohemian wars, sojourning on the banks of the Limmat and 
the Reuss, and approaching the theatre assigned to the rebellion, 
without making the slightest preparation or revealing any intention 
to chastise its authors ; when we find him at the same time entirely 
occupied in celebrating with éclat the festival of the Carnival with 
a brilliant suite of nobles and prelates ; when we find him presently 
afterwards, on the 25th of April, confirming to the abbey of Zurich 
the possession of domains in which were comprehended the places 
which were the very centre of the revolt ; when we find him, six 
days afterwards, regardless of revelations about the plot which was 
to cost him his life, banqueting with the sons and the nephew whose 
hand was already raised against him, and thence proceed, full of 
eagerness, to meet the Queen who was on her way to join him—it 
seems impossible to admit that he was swallowing in silence an 
affront which was inflicted on him by insolent peasants, and which 
an inexplicable impunity could only render all the more mortifying 
to his self-love and compromising to his authority.’ (Pp. 118, 119.) 

All this is confirmed by centuries having passed before the 
story enters the domain of history. This was not for want of 
histories in which it would have had a legitimate place. John 
Abbot of Victring, who wrote his ‘ Chronicle’ more than thirty 
years after the battle of Morgarten, tells of the ambition of 
Austria and the battle of Morg: arten, but says nothing about 
Tell and the Triumvirate, although the tenor of his narrative 
is sufficiently circumstantial to contain their story. A similar 
omission in the ‘ Chronicle’ of Matthew of Nuremberg is more 
conspicuous, because he is a gossiping author, with a strong 
partiality for the picturesque and the exciting, and a catholic 
belief in all stories, whether of great or small events, which 
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partake of that character. It is justly argued, that if the popu- 
lar adjuncts to the story of Swiss independence had been known 
in his day, in however questionable a shape, he would not have 
contented himself with the unadorned narrative in which he 
gives the known outline of the event. 

Another witness, who had better opportunity of seeing and 
telling what he saw than either of them, is equally silent. 
Johannes of Winterthur was so called because he lived in 
the town of Winterthur, near Zurich. He was so close to the 
stirring events of that time, that in his boyhood he had the 
satisfaction of seeing Duke Leopold and his beaten army 
fleeing from Morgarten.* If Matthew of Nuremberg may be 
fairly “called a gossiping chronicler, John of W interthur would 
deserve some stronger expression to characterise the exceeding 
delight he has in telling at length any incident that has in it 
the element of the marvellous—whether the incident be natural 
or preternatural, He was in the centre of the whole affair of 
the outbreak of the Swiss War of Independence. If we could 
believe that he knew the whole story of the outraged husband’s 
vengeance, the blinding of the father for the son’s independent 
conduct, and the apple feat, it is hardly within the bounds of 
belief in human reticence that he should not have told it. 
Then, if we suppose that he had his reasons for passing over 
this critical affair without committing himself to an opinion, 
we find that he did commit himself. There is not only his 
satisfaction at the flight of Duke Leopold from Morgarten. 
He might have told the whole story without betraying so much 
sympathy for the cause of the Cantons as he spontaneously 
uttered. He tells the cause of the war, and tells it in such a 
manner, that if he told nothing else, he might earn the cha- 
racter of a generaliser who will not condescend to enter on 
details, That the people of Schwytz, a ‘Gens Rusticalis,’ 
trusting to their inaccessible position, refused to pay certain 
feudal dues demanded by Austria, and were prepared to resist 
their enforcement, is all the information he affords on the 

question. 

It was after the Swiss had become renowned over Europe 
by their succession of great victories, that the picturesque 
incidents of the struggle came on the stage, and then 
separately one by one. In the year 1420, Conrad Justinger 
states generally that the officers of the Empire roused the 


* ‘Quod oculis meis conspexi, quia tunc, scholaris existens,cum aliis 
longe se holar ibus patri meo ante portam cum gaudio non modico oc- 
currebam.’ ( Thesaurus Hist, Helvet., p. 26.) 
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indignation of the brave men of the Cantons by insults and 
injuries perpetrated on their wives and daughters. Hem- 


merlin, a canon of Zurich, gives an enlivening touch to this 
generality, by adding that one of the officers was put to 
death by the outraged inhabitants. The other incidents made 
their first appearance in ballads.* The story of Tell, down 
to the point when the second arrow is discovered, and without 
reaching to the murder of Gesler, is given in a ballad of the 
concluding quarter of the fifteenth century. In other early 
narratives the rising of the peasantry was placed in Schwytz. 
In this ballad the scene is laid in Uri; and this is not unreason- 
ably pronounced to be the source of the new story. Uri cast 
the narrative in the more attractive form for the purpose of 
associating the event with herself. Perhaps the author of the 
ballad, whoever he may have been, scarcely contemplated the 
wonderful and enduring success which was to be the lot of his 
invention. The next stage extends the story to the boat on 
the lake, and the murder of Gesler. It is in a chronicle sup- 
posed to be contemporary with the ballad, which was preserved 
in Sarnen, that the outraged triumvirate first appear to swear 
vengeance. The author of this chronicle takes the story back 
to an early and totally inapplicable date; and, according to M. 
Rilliet, this writer is ever misty and inaccurate when he refers 
to events known in other histories, but distinct and clear when he 
tells something that he has invented. The narrative is repeated 
by other writers from time to time; but the person who gave 
it a steady legitimate place in history appears to have been 
Giles Tschudi, the author of the ‘ Schweizerische Chronik,’ 
written in the sixteenth century, but not published until 1734. 
During that interval other authors had supplied themselves 
with facts from his manuscript; and when the book itself was 
published, it came forth, as it were from antiquity, to confirm 
the tale which had got a general currency in history. 

Tschudi was one of the happy class of historians, who, like 
Mezeray and Geoffrey of Monmouth, seize upon the popular 
mind, and command belief for their fictions as well as their facts. 
There was much confusion in previous narrators as to places 
and dates, and as to the relation of the events passing in Swit- 
zerland to contemporary history. Tschudi set right all the 


* These ballads have recently been collected by Dr. Rochholz, 
in a volume entitled the ‘Liederchronik der Schweiz’—an inte- 
resting collection of the romantic materials which lave subsequently 
been worked up into the history of Switzerland by the credulity of 
later writers. 
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inconsistencies and imperfections of his predecessors. He was 
a learned and laborious man, intimately acquainted with his- 
tory; that is, with everything in literature that professed to be 
historical. He had the rare power of giving distinctness and 
reality to whatever he told, and his age was one in which it 
was believed to be the duty of the historian to construct a 
picturesque and flowing narrative ; not to tell the truth unless 
the truth happened to be reconcilable with these higher objects. 
This propensity is exemplified with delightful candour by 
Francis Guillimann. In his book ‘De Rebus Helvetiorum’ 
he gives the story of Tell in full; and in a letter to a friend 
he explained that he had embodied it because it was the 
popular tradition, but he did not believe a word of it. He 
had sought in vain for any allusion to it in contemporary 
chroniclers, and had made an equally vain search for proof of 
the existence of Tell, or of a family of that name having 
existed in the place assigned to him. On this point M. Rilliet 
and other recent inquirers are in the same position. No traces 
can be found of the family of Tell, and impartial local record 
is alike mysterious as to his victim. M. Rilliet doubts the very 
name of Tell, and affirms that the Christian name of William 
was unknown in the fourteenth century among the people of the 
Forest Cantons. It is remarkable that the name of William is 
also that of the bold archer of Cloudesly. In the rolls of the 
Bailiffs of Kiissnacht, said to be full and accurate, no name 
occurs bearing any resemblance to Gesler’s. It would be too long 
a task to follow out the exhaustive analysis by which our author 
successively removes out of the category of possible existences 
in Switzerland—first, the apple story, next its hero, and, lastly, 
any family bearing the name of Tell. But we would refer to 
the concluding test in this analysis as peculiarly instructive. 
It is among the frailties of human nature to misread old re- 
cords when the misreading supports a pleasant theory. This 
is not done by deliberate design, but from an unwillingness too 
severely to test pleasing conclusions. Some adept has read 
the writing as everybody would wish it to be read, and those 
who glance over the parchment after him find the same words, 
until some other adept by the application of honest scrutiny 
recasts the structure of the words. This has seldom been more 
effectively done than by our author, who finds thus certain 
Tells and Talls, triumphantly appealed to in Parochial Re- 
gisters, resolve themselves on examination of the original into 
Trull and Nall. 

It is almost in the present generation that the story of Wil- 
liam Tell has reached its climax of popularity, and it may be 
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said of faith. It owes this to the peculiar class to whom from 
local accident it addresses itself—the class called tourists, 
whose special function, on leaving their native land, appears to 
be to lay in an inexhaustible amount of credulity. This is 
necessary for those who go to study history under the tuition 
of guides, commissioners, and diligence drivers. When Vol- 
taire wrote his ‘ Histoire Universelle,’ the triumvirs of Riitli 
were so obscure and parochial that, while copying their names 
inaccurately, he could dismiss them with the sneer, ‘ La diffi- 
‘culté de prononcer des noms si respectables nuit 4 leur célé- 
‘brité.” What would the Cesar of the literary world have 
thought of the sanity of that man who might have prophesied 
to him that a day was at hand, when a drama celebrating the 
names and deeds of the triumvirate in the barbaric jargon of the 
German tongue would be read and acted though Zaire, Mérope, 
and Semiramis were half forgotten ? The tragedy of ‘ Wilhelm 
* Tell ’—like * Lear,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ and ‘ Macbeth,’—stands on the 
strength of its own inspiration, and is independent of all sup- 
port from the archeologists. But the heroes of the drama must 
make their exit from the page of history. These historic fables, 
when they are picturesque, and have some fire of patriotism in 
them, die hard; but they must submit to inevitable fate at 
last. The book which first drew attention to the identity of 
the Danish apple story with the Swiss, was publicly burned by 
the hangman at Uri. Native authors have been shy of touch- 
ing the national idol. Perhaps M. Rilliet would get harsh 
handling from a jury of Oberland guides, but, like all cleans- 
ing work, his book will be acknowledged in the end as a 
blessing. 

A further task remains to this candid and ingenious writer, 
who has given us in so unassuming a form, a genuine con- 
tribution to authentic history. Having ¢leared away the 
rubbish, let him go on and reconstruct the history of Swit- 
zerland. It contains enough of inspiring matter to repay him 
for the rather thankless task of the iconoclast. It would be 
a great gain to literature to have from so clear and critical a 
pen an examination of the political conditions which led to 
the other great victories of the Swiss at Naefels, Sempach, 
Granson, and Morat; and we should be grateful to him if he 
would trace the growth of what must be regarded as the oldest 
and most lasting example of Federal Government in the 
world. 
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Government Telegraphs. 


Art. VI.—1. Return to an Order of the Honourable the House 
of Commons, dated April 3, 1868, for Reports to the Post- 
master-General, by Mr. Scudamore, upon the Proposal for 
transferring to the Post Office the Control and Management 
of the Electrical Telegraphs throughout the United Kingdom, 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, April 3, 
1868. 

2. Special Report from the Select Committee on the Electric 
Telegraph Bill, together with the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before them. Ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, July 16, 1868. 

3. An Act to enable Her Majesty's Postmaster-General to 
acquire, work, and maintain Electric Telegraphs (31 & 32 


Vict. chap. 110). 


NE of the chief grounds on which the supporters of Mr. 
Disraeli’s Government have demanded for it the public 
confidence is the alleged economy of its administration of prac- 
tical matters. We propose to see how far this claim is justified 
by the measure which it has carried through Parliament for 
entrusting the management of the Electric Telegraphs to the 
Post Office. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that we object to the 
principle of this step. Indeed the assumption of the tele- 
graphic system by Government is highly desirable; for the 
requirements of the community have far outstripped the 
present system of accommodation by joint-stock companies. 
Undoubtedly, however, the public are under great obliga- 
tions to these bodies. To the International and Electric 
Telegraph Company is due the conversion into an engine of 
general intercommunication of what, although it had been to 
some extent used for railway purposes, was to the ordinary 
world little more than a philosophical curiosity ; and the other 
telegraph companies, by their competition, have caused con- 
siderable diminution of charges, together with extensions into 
new districts, and the introduction of telegraphy into the local 
communication of the metropolis. That we have had, indeed, 
telegraphic communication at all during the period of more 
than twenty years which has elapsed since the International 
and Electric Telegraph Company began its operations, is 
owing to the private enterprise and public spirit of these 
bodies, who have invested a large capital in these undertakings, 
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the above-named Company alone having laid down more than 
10,000 miles of wires. 

But experience proves that it is as incompatible with the 
nature of companies to afford to the public a very widely 
spread and cheap telegraphic communication, as it would be 
out of their power to maintain a universal penny postal 
system. The object of a company is, of course, to earn and pay 
to their shareholders dividends as high as may be; they also 
necessarily compete with each other. We find, therefore, 
that what may be called the rich districts (i. e. the centres of 
commerce and manufactures) are doubly, or more than doubly 
supplied, having often two or three telegraphic offices within 
a few doors of each other, while many of the less busy 
parts of the country are wholly unprovided. Now a neigh- 
bourhood is in no wise benefited by having two offices 
where the work could be as well performed by one; but it 
is a great deprivation to a poor district to have no tele- 
graphic communication, and also to other places, rich and 
poor, which may have need of corresponding with it. In tele- 
graphic as in postal matters, every man is interested in the 
existence of a system of communication as widely ramified as 
possible ; for although he may dwell in a great town, he some- 
times finds it necessary to communicate with remote rural 
districts. The rates of charge of the companies, too, although 
lower than formerly, are still, for distances exceeding one 
hundred miles, very high, amounting sometimes to three, and 
even four shillings for the shortest message (exclusive of the 
charge for a special messenger), while many parts of the 
country are so far from a telegraph station, that the cost and 
loss of time in sending on a telegram renders that mode of 
communication almost impracticable. 

It will be perceived, therefore, that, so far from attacking 
the principle of the measure, we are its warm advocates. 
What we object to, is the mode provided by the Act of last 
Session for carrying it into effect, as entailing upon the nation 
extravagant cost, which cannot fail to postpone for a long 
period, and perhaps indefinitely, the diminution of telegraphic 
charges to a rate low enough to be within reach of the bulk of 
the community. ° 

For a considerable time past the commercial world have felt 
the necessity for a reduction of telegraphic charges, and have 
deemed possible a uniform rate irrespective of distance, as is 
the case with postage; and several years ago they supported 
the establishment of the United Kingdom Electric Telegraph 
Company in opposition to the then existing bodies, the new 
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concern promising a uniform charge of one shilling. The United 
Kingdom Company, however, found itself unable to contend 
against the established bodies, and was forced to come to an 
arrangement with them, which involved an increase of charges 
for distances exceeding one hundred miles. However, the 
rates then established were somewhat lower than those levied 
before the old companies were exposed to competition. 

The failure of this attempt caused the Chambers of Com- 
merce, who acted for the commercial community, to look to 
the assumption of the system by Government, as the only 
practicable mode of effecting their object; and the fact that this 
step had been successfully taken in some foreign States lent 
much force to their proposal. In France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and several other continental countries, and also in some 
British possessions, as in New South Wales, and above all 
in India, the telegraphs have been for several years past in 
the hands of the Governments, apparently with much benefit 
to the community, and with little loss, and in some cases 
indeed with a profit, to the State. In Belgium the rate has 
long been uniform, which is the more remarkable, since (not- 
withstanding the small extent of that kingdom) postage there 
varies according to distance. Originally the Belgian tele- 
graphic charge was a franc and a half, whence it was succes- 
sively reduced to one franc, and to half a frane (43d.), at 
which figure it now stands. These reductions have produced 
a great increase in the telegraphic correspondence of Belgium ; 
for by a table set out in the Return, it appears that, in 1860, 
the whole number of inland telegrams in that country was 
only 80,216, whereas in the first four months of 1866 it 
amounted to 178,662, equivalent to 535,986 per annum, or 
more than six-and a half fold the number in 1860. The 
years of most rapid growth were 1863 and 1866, which re- 
spectively followed the reduction to a frane and half a france. 
Between 1860 and 1865, telegrams in the United Kingdom 
multiplied only two and a half fold. 

It was considered also that Government had peculiar facilities 
for managing telegraphic communications, owing to their pos- 
session of the Post Office—by far the most widely spread and 
perfectly organised of the public departments, stretching its 
arms, indeed, not only into every town, but into every village 
and almost every considerable hamlet in the kingdom. This 
organisation might, it was urged, be utilised for telegraphic 
purposes without much additional expense. 

In 1865, the subject being brought under consideration of 
Government, was referred to the Post Office, and in 1866 a 
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report was presented on the subject by Mr. Scudamore, one 
of the assistant secretaries of that department.* 

This report, after alluding to various suggestions which had 
been sent in, and to the defects of the present system—as, high 
charges, delay, absence of telegraphic communication even in 
important towns, and short hours of business at the offices— 
proceeds to show the success attained in Belgium and Switzer- 
land by the annexation of the telegraphs to the Post Offices, 
whereby a great boon has been conferred on the communities 
without loss to the State. The report then alleges that, as com- 
pared with post letters, telegrams are much more numerous in 
Belgium and Switzerland than in the United Kingdom, and that, 
in proportion to extent of territory, the mileage of telegraphs 
and number of offices here compare unfavourably with the tele- 
graphic establishments in those countries. The capacity of the 
Post Office to undertake: telegraphic communication is con- 
sidered; and it is confidently affirmed that, so far from impair- 
ing the efficiency of that department in its principal duty, the 
addition of the telegraphic business would, by increasing the 
remuneration payable to the smaller postmasters, enable the 
services of a better instructed class of persons to be obtained. 
There are, it seems, 12,000 post offices in the United Kingdom 
(of which about 3,000 are money-order offices) and the ser- 
vices of all these establishments, together with those of the 
letter carriers employed in them, can be made available in one 
way or other for the transmission of telegrams; and thus, tele- 
graphic communication may be brought much closer to the 
population than at present. 

The report then indicates the features of the proposed 
scheme ; viz. to open telegraph offices in each of the London 
district offices—to connect these directly with each other—to 
connect the eastern central district with the post office of each 
of the principal towns (many of which will be directly con- 
nected with each other and also with some of the London 
district offices )—to make telegraphic connexion with all money- 
order offices in places having a population of 2,000 —to 
establish telegraphs at the various sorting offices in London— 
to allow the deposit of telegrams in all receiving houses and 
pillar-boxes to be forwarded, along with the letters, to the 
nearest telegraphic office—to permit payment of the charges 


* It should be mentioned that Mr. Scudamore states that, so early 
as 1856, « plan for the adoption of the electric telegraphs by the 
Post Office was submitted to the Lords of the Treasury by Mr. 
Baines, an officer of the Post Office, which is inserted in the Return. 
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in stamps—to establish a uniform rate of 1s., including de- 
livery by special messenger when the addressee is within the 
limits of the postal delivery of the terminal office, and also for 
delivery by post when he resides out of those limits and the 
sender prefers not to pay for a special messenger—to trans- 
mit money orders by telegraph—with some minor matters, 
The report then proceeds to show that these objects may be 
practically attained, and concludes with a calculation of the 
sum required to purchase the telegraphs and of the probable 
yearly receipts and expenses, estimating the purchasing cost at 
2,500,000/., and the te ‘legrams at 11,200, 000 in the year, pro- 
ducing a gross revenue of 676,000/, from which is to be 
deducted 81,250/. for interest (at 3} percent.) on the outlay 
of 2,500,000/., leaving 594,750/. to meet working expenses, 
which, however, are estimated to amount to 456,000/. only. 

In February, 1868, Mr. Scudamore presented to the Post- 
master-General a supplement: wy report, answering certain 
objections which had been urged against the scheme, and 
going further into particulars. This report, like the former 
one, concludes with an estimate of the amount required for 
the purchase, and of the annual receipts and expenses. Con- 
sidering the value of the Companies to be indicated by the 
market price of their shares, the estimate for purchase is raised 
to 3,000,000/. ; and adding 100,000/. for works to be erected by 
the Post Office, it makes the total capital outlay 3,100,000/, 
equivalent to a yearly charge of 100,000/. The annual re- 
ceipts are estimated at 640,000/., as before; but 32,0002. are 
deducted for possible excess, leaving the gross revenue at 
608,000/., while, to the annual charge for capital, 5,000/. is 
added for possible excesses; so that deducting 105,000/. from 
608,0002., 503,000/. is left to meet working expenses, which 
are now estimated at 405,000/., plus, for possible excess, 
20,250/.; subtracting, therefore, 425,250/. from 503,0002, a 
surplus revenue of 77,750/. is the result. 

Early in last Session a Bill was introduced into the House 
of Commons for the purpose of enabling Government to pur- 
chase the telegraphs and undertake the duties hitherto per- 
formed by the Companies. The Bill, as it has passed into law, 
substantially carries into effect the scheme of working described 
above, establishing a uniform rate, not exceeding one shilling 
for a telegram of twenty words, with an extra threepence for 
every additional five words (exclusive of names and address) 
—these charges are to cover the cost of a messenger within 
one mile of the terminal telegraph office, or within the limit of 
the postal delivery when the latter office is a head post-oftice— 
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with an additional charge of sixpence per double mile when 
the addressee resides beyond those limits, unless, indeed, the 
sender objects to incur the expense of a special messenger, in 
which case the telegram is to be delivered with the post letters. 
Government retains the power (conferred on it by the vari- 
ous Telegraph Companies’ Acts of Parliament) of having its 
important messages forwarded at once, in priority to those of 
the public; but, to guard against the abuse of this privilege, 
every such message is to be stamped ‘ Priority,’ and is to be 
preserved for twelve months by the Postmaster-General. The 
Bill, as originally introduced, made provision for the purchase 
of the interests of the Telegraph Companies on the terms indi- 
cated in Mr. Scudamore’s Report of February, 1868; but 
petitions were presented against it by the various Telegraph 
Companies and also by such Railway Companies as made a 
profit by sending telegrams along their wires. 

After much delay, caused by the political business before 
the House, the Bill was referred to a Select Committee, which, 
choosing the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Ward Hunt) 
for its chairman, began its sittings on Ist July, and heard 
counsel and witnesses for and against the measure. Before 
the Committee had proceeded far in its inquiry, negotia- 
tions took place between the Government authorities and 
the opponents of the measure; and ultimately terms were 
agreed upon, in consequence of which all the petitioners with- 
drew their opposition, so that the inquiry was deprived of the 
sifting investigation secured by the contention of two heartily 
opposed parties. As Mr. Goschen well remarked, the wit- 
nesses and counsel were all on one side. 

Indeed, owing to so short a portion of the Session remaining 
after the inquiry began, a thorough investigation was impos- 
sible; and the Committee, as observed by Mr. Childers in the 
debate on the third reading of the Bill, was necessarily com- 
pelled to rely almost entirely on the Government officials. 
Mr. Childers protested strongly against the haste with which 
the inquiry had been conducted, seeing that such important 
interests and so large a sum of public money were involved ; 
and when the effect of the provisions of the Bill as it passed 
into an Act are understood, it will be admitted that he had good 
grounds for his protest. We allude especially to the clauses 
relating to purchase of the interests of telegraph and rail- 
way companies.* The real drift of these arrangements is not 

* As to the four principal Telegraph, and sixteen of the Railway 
Companies, the terms of purchase—or rather upon which arbitrations 
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discovered without more examination and thought than it was 
perhaps possible for the hurried Committee to devote to it; but 
enough appears, even on the face of the evidence given before 
them, to justify considerable apprehension and require further 
deliberation. 

As has been shown, the original estimate of 1866 calculated 
the aggregate purchase-money required at 2,400,000/., which 
was increased in February 1868 to 3,000,000/.; but, in his 
evidence before the Committee, Mr. Scudamore stated the 
amount then required to be 6,000,000/., and would not pledge 
himself that it might not exceed 7,000,000/. Indeed, the 
lowest amount of which he could speak quite certainly as 
being beyond the mark was 8,000,000/. It is true that the 
original estimate includes only the property and rights of the 
Telegraph Companies, while the later one comprises the buy- 
ing up of the interests of the Railway Companies in public 
telegraphing, and also some cables across the narrow seas; 
but the cost of these additional articles ought not to be very 
large. When, however, the terms laid down in the Act and 
the confirmed agreements are examined, it is not difficult to ex- 
plain the great advance of the estimate. Government seems 
to have dealt with the petitioners against their Bill pretty 
much as an anxious traveller in danger of losing his steam- 
packet deals with a boatman—paying whatever is asked. In 
their eagerness not to quit office without leaving a per- 
manent memento, they passed a Reform Bill which went far 
beyond Mr. Gladstone’s measure, denounced by them as revo- 
lutionary ; and rather than leave the credit and patronage 
arising from the adoption of the telegraphs to their successors, 
they have given way to every demand however preposterous 
and extortionate. As far as one can judge from the terms con- 
ceded, the Companies’ proposals must have been accepted with- 
out examination. Obviously many of the provisions have been 
inserted merely with the notion that they could do the pro- 
posers no harm, since they could but be struck out, while by 
some extraordinary oversight on the part of Government, they 
might possibly be conceded; and whichever Company was 
least restrained by modesty appears to have obtained the most 
extravagant bargain—which, indeed, is sufficiently proved by 
are to be based—are inserted in the Act; but with regard to the 
remaining Railway and Telegraph Companies, agreements made be- 
tween them and Government are simply referred to and confirmed. 
‘The agreements are printed at length in Appondix No. 6 to the 
Report. 
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the very great diversity of the terms contained in the different 
agreements. 

On examining these conditions granted to the Telegraph 
Companies, we find that each of them is to receive twenty 
years’ purchase of its nett profits, to be estimated on the year 
or half-year ending 10th June last—an unfortunate period for 
the buyer, inasmuch as the Companies’ accounts were not then 
published to that date, so that an opening was left for so 
arranging the figures as to swell apparent profits. But even 
supposing that the annual profits will be fairly taken, twenty 
years’ purchase of them would be an excessive price. It must 
be remembered that the Companies have no legal monopoly, 
that a telegraph is by no means difficult to establish, and more- 
over that their arrangements with the Railway Companies, 
along whose lines most of their wires are carried, are for 
limited, and in some cases short, periods, on the termination 
of which, in several instances, the telegraphs will become the 
property of the Railway Companies, who, indeed, are to be 
specially compensated by Government for the loss of this 
reversion. 

The interest of a Telegraph Company partakes of the 
nature of a trade, rather than that of an estate, the value of 
the concern being as much in good will as in tangible property ; 
for, although the older Companies have been paying 10 per 
cent. dividend, their shares did not, until the purchase by Go- 
vernment was proposed, stand at more than 45 per cent. pre- 
mium. But this is by no means all. In addition to twenty 
years’ purchase of its profits, the United Kingdom Company is 
to receive, first, the price paid by the Company for the pur- 
chase of Hughes’ type-printing telegraph; secondly, a sum 
equal to the aggregate value of the share capital of the Com- 
pany estimated at the highest quotation shown in the official 
list of the London Stock Exchange on any day between the 
Ist and 25th of June, 1868; and thirdly, compensation for the 
loss of the prospective profits of the ordinary shares, and any 
sum that may be determined on in consideration of the efforts 
to establish a uniform shilling rate for the conveyance of tele- 
graphic messages. 

Now, we have heard of a cabman charging an inexperienced 
foreigner for the mileage which he had traversed and also for 
the time occupied in the transit ; but, in comparison with this 
Company, the cab exaction falls within the bounds of modera- 
tion. First, they sell their concern for twenty years’ purchase 
of the actual profits, then they are paid the cost of a portion of 
the plant employed in obtaining those profits; further they are 
VOL, CXXIX. NO. CCLXIII. M 
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paid the full market price of their shares even when swollen by 
the intended purchase by Government; and lastly, they are to 
receive compensation for prospective profits, and a sum (which 
may be great or little according to the discretion of the arbi- 
trator) in reward of services which in past time they had en- 
deavoured to render to the public, for as a matter of fact, they 
did not succeed in establishing the uniform shilling rate. This 
looks very much like buying them up four times over. Reuter’s 
Company, also, in addition to the twenty years’ profits, is to 
receive twenty years’ purchase of the probable profits to be 
derived by the Company from its contract with the Indo- 
European Electric Telegraph Company. The London and 
Provincial Telegraph Company is to have, in addition to 
twenty years’ profits, ‘the highest market quotation of the 
‘ ordinary shares between Ist June and 8th July, 1868, together 
‘ with what an arbitrator shall give in respect of the prospec- 
‘tive profits of the Company,’ and thirdly, compensation to 
officers and clerks—a provision which is indeed inserted in the 
other agreements, though it might be supposed that, with such 
enormous terms, the companies could take this burden on 
themselves; but as perhaps most of these officers will be taken 
into the Post-Office service, this liability may not turn out to 
be very serious. 

These statements must appear to our readers quite incredible; 
we trust, therefore, that such of them as have the opportunity 
will refer to the documents quoted. 

If an additional proof is needed of the extravagance of the 
terms conceded to the Telegraph Companies, it is supplied by 
the rise in the market price of their shares, bearing in mind, 
also, that it is not certain that these bargains are irrevocable; 
that is, that Parliament is bound in honour to maintain them, 
a subject which will be considered in a later part of the 
article. Thus we find that the shares of the Electric and 
International Telegraph Company, which fluctuated in 1866 
and 1867 between 133 and 145, are now worth from 235 
to 240, having risen between June 23rd and July 23rd from 
165 to 206. The British and Irish Magnetic Company’s 
shares are now quoted at 165-170, having stood in 1866 at 
from 78-90, and in 1867, 90-97. From the exorbitant terms 
it obtained, it may be supposed that the United Kingdom 
Company will have derived the greatest advantage ; and, in 
fact, it seems that their shares (5/. paid), which in 1867 varied 
between 1} and 1#, are now selling at from 54 to 6—a four- 
fold increase in value. 

The terms of arrangement with the Railway Companies are 
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even more ill considered and mischievous than those with the 
Telegraph Companies; and here it is most obvious that any 
stipulation was admitted which the ingenuity of the Company's 
agent could conceive. The diversity is still greater. Indeed 
it would seem that the negotiators looked at the matter from 
an artistic point of view, considering variety as a beauty. Not 
only do the contracts differ very greatly in substance, but even 
when in effect the same, their language is varied. 

First, as to the terms of compensation. Most of the Com- 
panies have bargained to receive twenty years’ purchase of the 
nett profits made by conveying telegraphic messages for the 
public, though in the statute this is expressed ‘nett annual 
‘receipts ;’ the London and South-Western and North-Eastern 
Railways have, however, no such stipulation, but merely a 
general provision for compensation, to be settled by arbitra- 
tion. In some instances the annual amount of these profits is 
fixed, subject to verification, at specific amounts, while the 
North British Railway Company is to have twenty years’ pur- 
chase of the present value of its ‘ trade receipts,’ and the Cale- 
donian Railway has bargained for twenty years’ purchase ‘ of 
‘the amount of the whole receipts drawn by the Railway Com- 
‘pany for the transmission of telegraph messages reckoned on 
‘the basis of the receipts for the week ending 12th June, 1868,’ 
limited to 1,200/. per annum; while the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway is to have twenty years’ purchase of its whole receipts 
of public telegraphic messages, without any limitation. 

In addition to the foregoing, all the Railway Companies, 
except the London and South-Western and North-Eastern, 
are to receive twenty years’ purchase of the estimated annual 
increase of their nett profits ; though, in the case of the British 
and Exeter Railway, this is to be on the increase of the whole 
receipts. All the Companies have stipulated for compensation 
for the relinquishment of the right to grant way-leaves for the 
erection of telegraphs; and all, save the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Company, are to be compensated for the loss of the 
reversion of the telegraphs and of the right of granting way- 
leaves on the expiration of the Telegraph Companies’ terms of 
agreement. The Great Western, the London, Chatham, and 
Dover, the Bristol and Exeter, and the Caledonian Railway 
Companies have stipulated that the Government shall make 
good the rents payable to them by the Telegraph Companies 
during the unexpired periods of their agreements. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the pecuniary compensation 
to be paid to the respective Companies is based on very di- 
versified principles, some having driven far harder bargains 
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than others, and having, indeed, evidently obtained whatever 
they chose to ask for. When we turn to the other stipulations, 
we find an equal diversity, and much that is highly objection- 
able. Thus, all the railways, save the Caledonian, are em- 
powered to shift the poles and wires at the Postmaster-General’s 
expense whenever their own works require it, while the Cale- 
donian is bound to give notice to the Postmaster-General, who 
will shift them at the cost of the Company. In some instances 
it is specially provided that Government is to have an exclusive 
right of way for its poles and wires, while in other cases this 
is left to inference. Generally, but not always, the Company 
is to receive, in addition to the other emoluments, rent for the 
standing of the poles and wires. Several other stipulations seem 
very unfavourable to Government; as that it is to hand over 
in good repair to the Railway Company such of the poles and 
wires of the Telegraph Companies as have hitherto been used 
for railway purposes, and that these are to become the absolute 
property of the Railway Company, &c. 

It is needless to weary the reader by enumerating all the 
variations in these agreements; suffice it to say that they 
are very numerous, both in substance and in form. But one 
provision is particularly mischievous. Except the South- 
Eastern and the North British, all the Railway Companies, 
and also the Grand Junction Canal and the Bridgewater Canal 
Trustees, are to have the right to frank by telegraph to all 
parts of the kingdom. In the statute, the privilege is expressed 
as regards the Railways to be to and from all ‘ foreign stations’ 
(whatever that may mean, for the word, though placed between 
inverted commas in the Act, is not interpreted), while the 
Canals are to frank to and from ‘any places in the United 
‘ Kingdom,’ and the confirmed agreements generally confer the 
right to frank to and from all parts of the United Kingdom. 
The abuses caused by the old system of franking are well 
known, and it is much to be feared that they will now be re- 
produced in an aggravated form; for, although the franking 
of letters undoubtedly tended to injure the revenue by diminish- 
ing chargeable correspondence, it did not appreciably enhance 
the expenses of the Department ; for neither mileage of mails 
nor beats of letter-carriers increased with the number of letters 
conveyed. Not so with telegraphs, most of which are sent 
out by special messengers, and thus cause a certain ex- 
pense. The loose manner in which the provisions are worded, 
too, may place the Post Office in a very awkward position; 
thus the Act provides that ‘the Postmaster-General shall 
‘ also transmit to their respective destinations all messages of 
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‘the said trustees, and of the Earl of Ellesmere respectively, 
‘and their respective agents and clerks bond fide relating to 
‘the business of the said trust and undertaking, between any 

* places in the United Kingdom free of charges ; ” andl the same 
privilege is granted to the Grand Junction Canal Company. 
The corresponding stipulation i in most of the confirmed agree- 
ments is equally stringent. It is clear, therefore, that the 
franking privilege is not confined to places to which the public 
can telegraph without paying for a special messenger, but that 
the Companies may force the Post Office to send their telegrams 
gratis to any spot, however distant from a telegraph office. It 
is impossible to distinguish whether or not a message is on the 
business of the Company ; ; consequently this stipulation must 
lead to endless disputes, if not to fraud. That sucha provision 
could have been allowed to pass shows with what reckless haste 
the business has been managed.* 

Indeed, the mode adopted of determining the compensation 
is as bad as can be conceived. Either a definite sum, to in- 
clude every thing, should have been fixed on in each case, or 
the whole matter should have been referred to arbitration. 
Had the former course been taken, Parliament would have seen 
its way, and sums obviously in excess of what was reasonable 
could not have been allowed to pass; while, on the other 
hand, had the whole question been left to arbitration, the pros 
and cons might have been fairly brought before the arbi- 
trator and a reasonable determination might have been ex- 
pected. But under the insidious details of these agreements it 
is impossible to form an idea of what may be awarded ; though 
it is certain that it will be something very large. Indeed, it is 
well known that the officers of the Railway and Telegraph Com- 
panies are jubilant about the terms they have obtained. 

No doubt the honour and the true interests of the country 
require that Government should deal fairly, and even liberally, 
with parties whose rights it is acquiring for public purposes, 
and we freely admit that the sellers were entitled to receive 
the full value of their property and something more,—the 
transaction ought to have been decidedly beneficial to them ; 
but that double, or even more than double, the value of their 
concern should be paid to the parties, is a gross and profligate 
waste of the national funds. 


* Indeed, under the words of the Statute and agreements, the 
whole correspondence of these bodies (both to and from them) may 
be conducted by franked telegram, and, considering the convenience 
and costlessness (to the parties) of the process, no doubt a great por- 
tion of it will be so conducted. 
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A prominent feature of all the agreements is that nothing 
is accurately defined, all being left open to arrangement; and 
failing that, to arbitration—not only in settling the compensa- 
tion for the properties acquired, but in the yearly transactions 
with the railway companies along whose lines the telegraphs 
pass. This must inf: ulibly lead to frequent disputes , and will 
place the officers of Government under a serious temptation, 
to which, although they may prove superior, they ought not to 
be subjected. Even, if the receipts from telegrams ‘should be 
so great as, after paying working expenses, to cover the annual 
charge occasioned by the original outlay, that would be no jus- 
tification of its extravagance. Recollecting that it is agreed on 
all hands that the system must be self-supporting, the reduc- 
tion of the minimum charge for a telegram from the high rate 
of 1s. (two-and-a-half-fold what is paid in Belgium) must 
depend upon the profits to be derived; and on this head the 
estimate laid before Parliament seems to us to be of a very 
sanguine character. 

Mr. Scudamore calculates that the Post. Office will convey 
11,200,000 telegrams per annum at a minimum rate of Is., 
i.e. where the communication does not exceed twenty words 
in length, and no charge for a special messenger is made. In 
Belgium, where the rate is only 50 centimes (43d.), and where 
« low uniform charge has been for some years in existence, the 
number of telegrams was in 1866 (according to a table pub- 
lished in the Appendix to the Report) 1,128,005 only. Now 
Belgium has a population of about 5,000,000, or one-sixth of 
that of the United Kingdom, and it stands next to this country 
in manufacturing and commercial energy, while, on the other 
hand, postage is higher than here, being twenty centimes (2d.) 
for distances exceeding nineteen miles. It is obvious that a 43d. 
telegram rate can compete against a 2d. postage at much greater 
advantage than a shilling rate can compete against a penny 
postage. Yet the inhabitants of the United Kingdom are ex- 
pected to send twice as many telegrams per head as in Belgium. 

The calculation of annual outgoings is based upon the ex- 
penditure of the companies; and supposing that Government 
can work as economically as those bodies, it does not seem to 
be unduly low, save that only 26,0002. is allowed for the cost 
of working the new extensions to be made by the Post Office. 
And as the present telegraph stations do not much exceed 
2,000, and there are 3,000 money-order offices—each of 
which is to be connected with the wires, although many of 
them are at great distances from existing telegraphs—this seems 
to be a very small allowance for the maintenance of poles, 
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wires, and instruments of these extensions, and the cost of the 
clerks and messengers employed upon them, even allowing 
that much of the work can be done by the existing postal 
staff. 

The Post Office has a monopoly of the conveyance of letters, 
but the Act of last Session accords to it no monopoly of tele- 
graphic business. Mr. Scudamore argues that it is well that 
the Department should be subjected to the possibility of com- 
petition, so that it may not become careless and unwilling to 
adopt improvements. And, indeed, if it were probable that 
a sixpenny rate could be introduced at an early period, there 
would be little fear that the revenue would be injured by 
competition so long as the public was fairly well served. But, 
with a shilling rate, this is by no means clear. In some of the 
principal cities there are already local sixpenny telegraphs— 
in these cases the charges will be increased by the proposed 
measure—-and it is by no means improbable that between large 
towns a successful competition may be maintained. The cost 
of erecting a telegraph is only from 25. to 30/ per mile, 
so that a hundred miles may be established for 3,0004. ; and 
although Government seems to have bargained for an exclu- 
sive right of way over the railways, there is nothing to prevent 
the erection of telegraphs over canals, roads, or private pro- 
perty. Now the Act provides that the rate shall always be 
uniform; thus the Post Office could not drop the charge in 
particular districts to meet competition. It appears that Mr. 
Goschen was so struck with the danger of serious injury to 
the revenue by competition, that in the Select Committee he 
proposed a modification of the Report, recommending that 
Government should have a monopoly of telegraphic communi- 
cation. Possibly, indeed, this competition may become so 
serious as to compel the adoption of a rate so low (unless 
Parliament should sanction the abandonment of the principle of 
uniformity) as to occasion a loss to the revenue; and thus the 
telegraphs may become a serious burden on the State; though, 
on the other hand, were the system loaded only with a reason- 
able outlay for purchase, there can be no doubt but that, ere 
long, the great benefit of a universal sixpenny rate might, 
without loss, have been conferred upon the public. 

In order that the real financial results of the measure may 
be seen, it is most important that the expenditure and receipts 
of the telegraphic system be kept perfectly distinct in the 
accounts of the Department. As regards the receipts, this 
object may be easily attained by providing special stamps for 
telegrams; but much care and watchfulness will be needed to 
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prevent expenses properly belonging to telegraphs from being 
mixed up with those of the letter service. It is to be hoped 
also that the work of constructing and maintaining telegraphs 
(where this is not done by Railway Companies) will be let to 
contractors. If the Post Office attempts to manage these 
operations itself, they must prove very costly. 

Among the many proofs of haste in the concoction and 
carriage of the measure, is that the statute confers no com- 
pulsory powers on the Post Office of laying its poles and wires 
along high roads and canals, or over private land. Subject of 
course to proper liability to compensate, the creation of such a 
right would be perfectly just, and very advantageous to the 
Department when it makes the intended extensions into the 
districts to be newly accommodated; the want of this power, 
indeed, may enable road-trustees and others to exact very high 
terms. 

It will be observed that the charge for a telegram is the 
same, whether it is to be delivered by special messenger or by 
the letter-carrier with the post-letters. Now, considering that 
with a short telegram (not exceeding twenty words) the cost 
must be mainly in the special messenger, one to be delivered 
by the letter-carrier might have been admitted at a lower rate, 
seeing that penny letters are thus conveyed to their des- 
tination; in many cases, where the addressee resides within 
the limits wherein no extra charge is to be made for a special 
messenger, delivery by post would answer the sender’s pur- 
pose. In all the large towns there are several deliveries of 
letters daily. A telegram, therefore, sent from one of these 
towns to another in the morning or forenoon would reach its 
addressee by postal delivery in ample time to enable a business 
transaction to be effected the same day and an answer to be 
returned by the evening post. ‘Telegrams, also, sent early in 
the day to very distant places—as from London to the north of 
Scotland or to Ireland—would, although delivered by the 
ordinary letter-carrier, arrive a day earlier than if sent by post; 
and the same would be the case as regards telegrams despatched, 
after the departure of the night letters, to one of the numerous 
districts which have no connexion with the day mails. Clearly, 
therefore, such telegrams ought to be conveyed at a reduced 
charge, say sixpence or eightpence. Again, as one shilling is 
to be charged for a telegram of twenty words (exclusive of 
names and addresses), it does not seem just to exact so high a 
payment as threepence for every additional five words of the 
text, seeing that the delivery and other processes are the same 
whatever may be the length of the message. 
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In an earlier part of this article the question whether public 
faith requires that Parliament should carry into effect the pur- 
chases and compensations sanctioned by this Act, has been 
alluded to. Both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Goschen, as appears 
by their speeches on the third reading of the Bill, are of 
opinion that the Legislature may still without unfairness 
refuse to vote the requisite funds, and thus reopen the whole 
subject. And it must be owing to this consideration that the 
Telegraph Companies’ shares have not risen much more in value 
than has been the case. The last section of the Act provides 
that, 

‘In case no Act shall be passed during this or the next Session of 
Parliament, putting at the disposal of the Postmaster General such 
monies as shall be requisite for carrying into effect the objects and 
purposes of this Act, the provisions contained in this Act, or in the 
agreements hereby confirmed, relating to the arrangements with 
Railway and Telegraph Companies, and all proceedings thereunder, 
shall become. void; and the Postmaster General shall thereupon 
pay the several Companies mentioned in such clauses and agree- 
ments all reasonable costs and expenses, if any, properly incurred 
by them respectively in any relation to any proceedings taken under 
this Act.’ 


The present Parliament will therefore have to consider 
whether it will vote the funds required to carry into effect 
the rash engagements of its predecessor; and the present Go- 
vernment will have to determine how far it is morally bound to 
adopt the terms of agreement which were accepted by the late 
Ministry and sanctioned by the legislature. ‘The question is 
one of great nicety and moment, and we commend it to the 
special attention of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Post- 
master-General, and the President of the Board of Trade. We 
should much regret it if a failure in this instance were to 
operate to the prejudice of the acquisition of public works by 
the Government, when they can be advantageously purchased ; 
but nothing is more calculated to defeat that policy than the 
payment of an enormous and extravagant price in this instance. 
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Art. VIL—1. Annals of S. Paul's Cathedral. By Henry 
Hart Miiman, D.D., late Dean of S. Paul’s. 8vo. London: 
1868. 


2. Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey. By ARTHUR 
PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Second 
and revised Edition. London: 1868. 


gp volume which we have undertaken to review will 
possess for most readers a melancholy interest, as the last 
production of one who filled for many years a high position 
in the world of letters, but has been even better known to 
this generation, if we may so express ourselves without 
appearing to depreciate his merits, in the kindred world of 
literary society. It has evidently not received his latest 
attention and corrections; but the labour had advanced quite 
sufficiently under his hands to allow those who had the charge 
of it to present it to the public nearly as he had left it, without 
the risk of doing discredit to his name. It was indeed evi- 
dently a labour of love with him. He had become attached, 
as a passionate lover of history, to the great edifice under his 
charge which speaks history in every stone; while both his 
arly poetical tastes, and his devotional feelings, found suste- 
nance in the highly imaginative associations which clustered 
around it. Whether the notion of undertaking such a work 
was aroused in him by the charm and success of the volume of 
‘ Memorials of Westminster Abbey’ by his intimate friend 
Dean Stanley, published only two years earlier, we cannot tell. 
But as it is, no conjunction could have been more fortunate 
than that of two writers of minds so sympathetic with each 
other, engaged in parallel pursuits. Each, for the time, filled 
in his own church that particular office of Dean, which gave 
him the means of acquiring the most precise and intimate know- 
ledge respecting it. Although the volume of Dean Milman 
is that with which we purpose on this occasion more particu- 
larly to deal, yet the close connexion of the subjects, and the 
curious contrasts as well as general similarity which they pre- 
sent, will induce us to refer our readers very frequently from 
St. Paul’s to Westminster. 

A tradition of high importance to the Church of England, 
though by no means so uniformly followed as it ought to be, 
has made it the duty of Government to confer that office, at 
least in the two great metropolitan churches, on men distin- 
guished in some shape or other for literary or scientific merit. 
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‘It was chiefly by the London clergy,’ says Lord Macaulay, 
speaking of the reign of Charles II., ‘ who were always spoken 
‘of as a class apart, that the fame of their profession for 
‘Jearning and eloquence was upheld.’ Times are changed, 
and although the clergy of London have not degenerated, 
those of the provinces have risen in estimation, until the 
character of a ‘ class apart’ can certainly be no longer applied to 
the former. Still the presence, even in this vast city, of a few 
men distinguished by that general cultivation which connects 
all the learned professions, including the great one of literature, 
is not without its value. And still more valuable is the hope 
thus held out to those few of their cloth whose ambition it is 
to distinguish themselves in higher occupations than the eccle- 
siastical party wrangles of the hour. We own our acknow- 
ledgments to the late Administration for having faithfully 
followed this honoured custom, and placed in the vacant seat 
of Dean Milman one whose name ranks among the highest in 
his own branch of thought, and is respected even by those who 
have met him in the most uncompromising spirit of con- 
troversy. 

But before we pursue our subject, it is impossible to allow 
the name of the accomplished author to pass on the present 
occasion without some brief acknowledgment of what is due 
to a memory so recent and so widely cherished. Of Dean 
Milman as a graceful poet, a very acute critic, and the master 
of a singularly varied and extensive repertory of knowledge, 
it is not our purpose now to speak. His is better known 
to the world in general as one of the foremost names in re- 
lation to that development of theological and ecclesiastical 
knowledge, to meet the requirements of an advanced and 
critical age, which marks the present day. This is a develop- 
ment of which enthusiastic partisans of progress may misin- 
terpret the signs and exaggerate the probable results; but of 
which even its steadiest opponents are forced to admit the 
pressing reality. Having said this much of him, we are quite 
aware that we have uttered his sentence of condemnation, in 
the judgment perhaps of some of our own readers, certainly of 
great multitudes of educated and thoughtful men. They will 
admit his honesty of purpose, and the truthfulness of his re- 
ligious sentiments, but lament that one who meant so well 
should have stepped so far out of the straight path, and 
encouraged thereby many, who needed but little incitement 
to wander far more widely than he had contemplated. We 
must leave those who thus pronounce, with all respect, to 
their own preconceived views ; and endeavour to judge of him, 
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we will not say more equitably, but more in that spirit of com- 
prehensiveness and conciliation which was assuredly most con- 
genial to his own. 

When Dr. Milman first appeared before the world as a 
biblical historian, his criticisms on the letter of Scripture, 
though familiar enough to the few who had studied contempo- 
rary foreign literature on the same subject, startled his clerical 
brethren in this country, not so muc *h by their real venturous- 
ness, as by the air of novelty, and as it were, simplicity, which 
he contrived to throw about them. He seemed to take it for 
granted, in the most quiet and unostentatious manner, that a 
whole category of subjects were within the domain of criticism 
which ordinary believers had conceived to be altogether out- 
side it. And to his other demerits, in the eyes of alarmed 
religious conservatives, he joined that of furnishing extremely 
easy and pleasant reading. Had his style been (like that of 
so many of his German contemporaries) heavy and depressing, 
he would have passed merely as a learned painstaking man of 
somewhat eccentric ideas. The danger about him lay in the 
fatal facility which so popular a manual of the liberal system 
of interpretation gave to the youthful student, and to the per- 
functory reader, of becoming acquainted with the outlines of a 
dangerous subject. And it must be added, that the minds of 
religious critics were just at that time in a particularly suscep- 
tible state. At Oxford, Milman’s own university, a large 
proportion of the leading spirits of the place had been suddenly 
drawn into high Anglicanism or Romanism. Those who op- 
posed this movement did so, for the most part, on the narrowest 
ground of old-fashioned orthodoxy. And each of the two con- 
tending parties found, or fancied, an advantage in vexing the 
other with the imputation of latitudinarianism. The partisans 
of Low Church views were eagerly dwelling on the curious 
manner in which some of their leading opponents had ad- 
duced against Protestantism a line of argument which led 
in another direction towards scepticism. The opposite party 
retorted by showing, to their own satisfaction at least, that the 
anti-sacerdotal theory ought to lead to scepticism, whether it 
did in fact or not, by knocking away the pillars of authority. 
Each, of course, vindicated strenuously its own stedfastness on 
all those points of belief which were common to both; each 
repelled with scorn the suspicions of the other; and both were 
glad to evince their zeal by making common cause against 
adherents, in those days few enough, of what is now called 
the Broad Church persuasion. T he histor y of the proceedings 
against Dr. Hampden has_ nearly passed into oblivion, with 
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other mighty ecclesiastical events which shook the earth for 
an hour and then were forgotten; but it afforded a striking 
elucidation of our meaning. The sort of discouragement under 
which Dr. Milman passed great part of his life on the part of 
his orthodox brethren—it were great exaggeration to term it 
persecution, or to intimate that he received personally other 
treatment than that of kindness and consideration, except from 
a few ignoble assailants—afforded another. It is strange, and 
somewhat instructive, to reflect now on those times, and to 
contrast the tone of the passages in Dr. Milman’s ‘ History 
‘of the Jews’ which were then thought most obnoxious with 
the style of criticism on the same class of subjects which has 
since become so general, and is now almost received (in spite 
of seeming refusal to receive it) as elementary. 

As to Dr. Milman himself, he met the quiet disparagement 
cast on him by some, and the assaults which he had to undergo 
from others, with reasonable equanimity. This was, in part, 
the fruit of ‘ innate untaught philosophy ;’ partly of orderly and 
laborious habits of mind, which made him devote himself almost 
exclusively to subject after subject as he took them up in chron- 
ological order, insomuch that he had really almost abandoned 
discussion on the Pentateuch and Septuagint when he became 
engaged first on Early and then on Latin Christianity. He 
was anything but pertinacious, or combative, in the assertion of 
his old doctrines, when he had leisure to revert to them; he 
sometimes occupied himself in reexamining and recasting them ; 
but he generally ended by coming back, in substance, to the same 
point again. ‘ Ich kann nicht anders,’ he might have said with 
Luther. He was not what some call a‘ robust’ thinker. He 
shrank, rather, from carrying his views on any subject (not 
that of scriptural criticism ‘only ) to their logical extremes. He 
sought for, and found satisfaction in, compromise, where more 
eager spirits cannot be content without aiming at that too com- 
plete victory which ‘ o’erleaps itself, and falls on the other side.’ 
His moderation, of later years, was set down by the depreciatory 
part of the world as the result of an old man’s weakness, or the 
timidity of a man of the world who has not let go his hope of 
professional advancement. If there be any who still cherish 
such an unworthy suspicion, = should remember that the re- 
markable passages, which we are about to cite, are taken from 
the preface to “his last edition of the ‘ History of the Jews,’ 
which appeared in 1863, when he had passed the period of 
seventy, and when his hopes of farther advancement, if he had 
ever entertained any, were long at an end. And his position 
was by this time far too established, the respect entertained for 
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him too widely prevalent, to have left him anything to lose by 
treating hostility with quiet contempt, or anything to gain by 
assuming the tone of an ‘ apologia pro vitd sud.’ We receive 
the first of these passages as indicating certain canons of his- 
torical criticism, adverse to the constructive schools of Ewald, 
and Bunsen, and Strauss in his earlier days, which had become 
matured in the author’s mind; the others as displaying, beyond 
a doubt, the mould into which his critical doubts and waver- 
ings on more important subjects had settled ; the final arbitra- 
tion which he had wrought out for himself—most of us, except 
the most resolute doubters, bind their own consciences sooner or 
later by some similar award—between the spirit of investigation 
and that of submission. 

‘In this conjectural history, founded on conjectural grounds, he 
(Bunsen, whose “God in History” furnishes the occasion of remark) 
is as positive and peremptory (they often differ) as Ewald himself. 
I confess that [have not much sympathy for this, not making bricks 
without straw, but making them entirely of straw, and offering them 
as solid materials. If I have nothing but poetry, I am content with 
poetry. Ido not believe in the faculty of transforming poetry into 
history. . . . I retain firmly what I believe to be history, but where 
history is found only in what I may call a less historic form, though 
it may no doubt contain much latent history, when I cannot dis- 
criminate how much, I leave it in its latent form; I attempt not to 
make it solid and substantial history... . 

‘The views adopted by the author in early days he still con. 
scientiously maintains, These views, more free, it was then thought, 
and bolder than common, he dares to say not irreverent, have been 
his safeguard during a long and not irreflective life against the 
difficulties arising out of the philosophical and historical researches 
of our times; and from such views many, very many, of the best and 
wisest men whom it has been his blessing to know with greater or 
less intimacy, have felt relief from pressing doubts, and found that 
peace which is attainable only through perfect freedom of mind. 
Others may have the happiness (a happiness he envies not) to close 
their eyes against, to evade, or to elude these difficulties. Such is 
not the temper of his mind. With these views, he has been able to 
follow out all the marvellous discoveries of science, and all the 
hardly less marvellous, if less certain, conclusions of historical, 
ethnological, linguistic criticism, in the serene confidence that they 
are utterly irrelevant to the truth of the Old Testament, as far as its 
distinct and perpetual authority and its indubitable meaning. . . . 

‘The palmary miracle of all, the Resurrection, stands entirely by 
itself. Every attempt to resolve it into a natural event, a delusion, 
a hallucination in the minds of the disciples, the eye-witnesses and 
death-defying witnesses to its truth (I have read many such essays) 
or to treat it as an allegory, or a figure of speech, is to me a signal 
failure. It must be accepted as the keystone, for such it is, and 
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seal, to the great Christian doctrine of future life, as a historical 
fact, or rejected as a baseless fiction.’ 

It was, as we have said, a singular destiny which threw 
on two intimate friends, Dean Stanley and Dean Milman, a 
similar task—that of compiling the memorials of the two 
great churches which were placed under their respective super- 
‘ntendence. A fanciful seeker after analogies might have 
traced some special fitness in the fate whic h “assigned to each 
his peculiar part; to the one, the annals of the great national 
cathedral, with its magnificent memories of royalty and state, 
with its consecrated ashes of our poets and statesmen, with its 
coronations, and court ceremonies, and convocations of the 
clergy ; to the other, those of the great popular church, the 
centre of the world’s metropolis, whic h for many centuries 
was as it were the heart of London life; and which testifies, 
far more than the courtly Abbey, to the real, intimate history 
of religious change, to the series of events which brought 
about that great dev elopment i in the heart and mind of England 
which we denominate the Reformation. This was to Dean 
Milman a kind of corollary to those labours on the history of 
Western Christianity, whic h had occupied so much of his later 
years. Let us give precedence to royalty over democracy, and 
listen, first, to the living writer’s eloquent summary of the 
claims of his Abbey :— 

‘The close incorporation of the Palace and the Abbey from its 
earliest days is a likeness of the whole English constitution—a 
combination of things sacred and things common—a union of the 
regal, legal, lay element of the nation with its religious, clerical, 
ecclesiastical tendencies, such as can be found hardly elsewhere in 
Christendom. The Abbey is secular because it is sacred, and sacred 
because it is secular. ‘The vast political pageants of which it has 
been the theatre, the dust of the most worldly laid side by side with 
the dust of the most saintly, the wrangles of divines or statesmen 
which have disturbed its sacred peace, the clash of arms which 
have pursued fugitive warriors and princes into the shades of its 
sanctuary, even the traces of Westminster boys who have played in 
its cloisters and inscribed their names on its walls, belong to the 
story of the Abbey no less than its venerable beauty, its solemn 
services, and its lofty aspirations. Go for your smooth polished 
buildings, your purely ecclesiastical places of worship elsewhere ; 
go to the creations of yesterday, the modern basilica, the restored 
church, the nonconformist tabernacle. But it is this union of 
secular with ecclesiastical grandeur in Westminster Abbey that 
constitutes its special delight. It is this union which has made the 
Abbey the seat of the imperial throne, the sepulchre of kings and 
king-like men, the home of the English nation, where for the moment 
all Englishmen may forget their differences, and feel as one family 
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gathered round the same Christian hearth.’ (Memorials of West. 
minster Abbey, p. 36.) 

The reverence in which the Church of St. Paul was held in 
early days was scarcely less intense; but it was peculiarly 
local, and not national; republican, not royalist; felt by the 
Londoner, rather than the Englishman. It was the concen- 

trated expression of that old municipal spirit which expanded 
gradually into the animating soul of the English Constitution, 

We must, however, pass over the annals of St. Paul’s from 
the days of its Norman founders to the end of the middle ages, 
in this our rapid summary. During all this period— 

‘ Notwithstanding the crowding churches which arose in every 
part of the metropolis, notwithstanding the dense forest of towers and 
spires reflected on the Thames, the homage, the pride, the religion 
of the citizens was centred on the Cathedral. All acknowledged 
its supremacy, all held themselves tributary to it, all were eager 
to offer their oblations, all reposed under the tutelary sanctity of 
the great Temple of St. Paul’s. It was the Church of the City. It 
overlooked, and was looked up to by wondering and worshipping 
London. ‘The citizens of London asserted that St. Paul’s originally 
was, might be again, and ought to be, the Metropolitan Church of 
England. The fame of St. Thomas, who, though born in London, 
was martyred in Canterbury, might maintain the primacy for that 
church in perpetuity; much however might be alleged in favour of 
London.’ (Milman, p. 167.) 

But when we speak of the homage paid by citizens of a 
medieval town to their cathedral, we must picture to ourselves 
a very different kind of respect from that which ecclesiastical 
sanctity, in these days, really excites in some minds, and is 
supposed to excite in all. The feeling of almost painful re- 
verence, which makes many shrink from any conversion to 
profane uses of a building, or an object, consecrated to reli- 
gious purposes, may perhaps have characterised early ages of 
superstitious devotion, as it certainly characterises the age of 
high-pitched refinement at which we have now arrived. “But 
as certainly it was not characteristic of the long period of 
medieval life which intervened between these two. Not only 
the simple parish church, but the great cathedral in larger 
cities, were public buildings used for many miscellaneous pur- 
poses, and endeared to the popular feeling through that very 
circumstance. Some were places of security in time of war, 
like Durham, ‘ half church of God, half castle ’gainst the Scot.’ 
Some were in frequent use for the purposes of popular assem- 
blies ; some (in disregard of Scripture tradition) for purposes 
of traffic; nor was their employment for these various uses 
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deemed by most people to interfere with their essentially 
sacred character. And, in like manner, the sacred bordered 
very closely on the profane, or intermingled with it, in a 
variety of usages of everyday life; in shows, ‘ mysteries,’ 
arly plays, early art in general. It is quite a mistake, al- 
though a very common one, to suppose that the tumultuous 
proceedings of the Reformation introduced irreverence into 
our churches. On the contrary, after a first period of increased 
license, the result of that movement was a general return to 
more of decency and order in external church matters than 
had previously been observed; and this both in the reformed 
and unreformed communities. Those who have not studied 
the subject may understand what we mean by examining the 
grotesque adornments of many a minster besides Westminster 
Abbey. What the Reformation did, for the time, was this: 
it found a prevailing recklessness in Church usages, much 
pomp and grandeur intermingled with much coarseness and 
grossness ; and it threw into this chaos the fierceness of icono- 
clastic enthusiasm, together with the baser elements of sacrile- 
gious greed and mere wanton destructiveness. 

If we wish to picture to ourselves St. Paul’s during the 
century preceding the Reformation, we must imagine a huge 
gloomy edifice, shaped in obedience to no single conception ; 
an aggregate of disjointed parts, not deficient in grandeur, but 
very inferior in architectural beauty to most of the higher 
specimens of cathedral or monastic architecture. We must 
suppose its interior rich with barbaric ornament, but this chiefly 
‘concentrated round the high altar,’ and the famous shrine of 
St. Erkenwald; or in separate chapels. We must suppose it 
thronged, from morning to night, with occasional worshippers, 
no doubt, but with a more numerous and motley crowd intent 
on gossip, or traffic, or making use of the convenience which 
it afforded by way of shelter or of thoroughfare. Secular, as 
well as religious, ceremonies were in constant course of per- 
formance within its walls, with all their attendant irregulari- 
ties; nor was the mixture held asin. ‘ To the Cathedral of 
‘ St. Paul, as the religious capitol of the city, the chief magis- 
‘ trates, the sherifls, the mayor and aldermen with their liveries, 
‘the guilds or companies, went on certain high festivals in 
‘solemn procession.” The most noisy and popular of these 
rolemnities was on Whitsunday, when the great City companies 
paraded in procession along with the rectors of the London 
parishes, ‘ through the close of Watling Street round to the 
* great west door,’ and thence to the high altar; while ‘ two 
*‘ nobles were given by the Archdeacon of London to the club- 
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‘men (City police) to keep off the pressure of the mob from 
‘ the rectors. On Lord Mayor’s Day, the newly inaugurated 
functionary paid his state visit to the Cathedral as soon as 
dinner was over. On one of these days ‘it was agreed, for 
‘ the dignity of the City, that the mayor and aldermen should 
‘ be arrayed in cloaks of green lined with green taffeta, under 
‘a penalty. One unfortunate or refractory alderman, John 
Sely, of Walbrook, appeared in a cloak without a lining, 
Whereupon the penalty was relentlessly inflicted, that the 
mayor and other aldermen should dine with the said John 
‘in his own house, and that at the proper cost of the said 
John, on the Thursday following.’ 

The following curious description, quoted by Dr. Milman 
from Bishop Pilkington, though given in a sermon at Paul’s 
Cross in the reign of Elizabeth, relates to the abuses which 
the Bishop professes himself to have witnessed in the old days 
of undisturbed Popish worship :— 


. 


© 


. 


‘From the top of the steeple down within the ground no place 
has been free. From the top of the spire at coronations and other 
solemn triumphs, some for vain glory used to throw themselves 
down by a rope, and so killed themselves vainly to please other 
men’s eyes... . Their massing and many altars, with the rest of 
their Popish service, I pass over because I answered them before, 
The south alley for Popery and usury, the north for simony, and 
the horse-fair in the midst for all kinds of bargains, meetings, 
brawlings, murders, conspiracies, and the font for ordinary payments 
of money, as well known to all men as the beggar knows his dish,’ 
(P. 280.) 

Some among the many secular ceremonials of which St. 
Paul’s was about this time the theatre, appear to our notions 
strangely unsuited to the place, not only on ecclesiastical but 
political grounds. On July 15, 1519, the election of the 
Emperor Charles V. by the Germanic body as King of the 
Romans, was proclaimed in St. Paul’s Cathedral; Te Deum 
was chanted, and Cardinal Wolsey gave the benediction. A 
more fitting, but more ominous, occasion was that of the pub- 
lication, two years afterwards, of the Pope’s sentence against 
Martin Luther. Bishop Fisher preached the sermon, and 
‘ there were many burned in the said churchyard of the books 
‘during the sermon.’ A few years afterwards, the English 
Testaments, newly printed, followed the fate of the books 
aforesaid, being burned over against the north door of the 
cathedral, Fisher again preaching the sermon. 

It was the beginning of the end. Dr, Milman’s pages may 
be consulted for a vigorous and picturesque summary of an 
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often-told story, that of the fierce religious war of tongue, pen, 
and hand, which was waged in and around St. Paul’s for 
twenty terrible years, from the death of Henry to the accession 
of Elizabeth ; the ‘ iconoclastic’ proceedings of King Edward’s 
Commissioners, the retaliation under Queen Mary through the 
stake and the dungeon.* When the long turmoil was over, 
and something like authority reestablished under Elizabeth, 
the great scene of battle—St. Paul’s—must have reminded 
men of the deck of a ship after a sternly contested action, 
covered with the fragments and splinters of the workmanship, 
and scattered arms and relies of the slain. 

A stranger scene was probably never presented by any 
Christian Church. In 1561 the great steeple was consumed 
by lightning, and never repaired. Some efforts were made to 
restore other decayed parts of the church, but with spasmodic 
activity only. Meanwhile an act of the Common Council 
(passed in the first year of Philip and Mary, but relating no 
doubt to the state of things under their predecessor) complains 
that many of the inhabitants of the City of London and others 
were accustomed, unseemly and irreverently, ‘to make their 
‘common carriage of great vessels of ale or beer, great baskets 
‘ full of bread, fish, flesh, and fruit, fardels of stuff, and other 
‘ gross wares, thorow the cathedral church of St. Paul’s, and 
‘some in leading horses, mules, and other beasts, irreverently, 
‘ to the great dishonour and displeasure of Almighty God.’ The 
only available police seems to have consisted in the choristers ; 


* In one passage, where Dean Milman is describing the absurd 
and yet tragic ‘disputations’ of that dreary time, where the 
champion of one side was predestined to the faggot, we cannot but 
suppose that he glances in the way of quiet satire at such ecclesi- 
astical discussions, in turbulent and ill-informed assemblies, as he 
may himself have witnessed in these latter times :— 

‘The disputants on one side had about as fair a chance as a bull 
in the ring, or a bear at the stake. They seem almost to have been 
held as wild beasts. Where, if such questions were to be properly 
or reverently discussed in oral debate, there ought to have been the 
most perfect knowledge and strict observance of the powers and 
limits of human language (of which all were so profoundly ignorant, 
so utterly regardless, no two persons probably attaching precisely 
the same meaning to the most important terms), there the worst of 
ignorance, learned ignorance, was to decide, aided by the shouts of 
a rabble of monks, of monk-taught men, and boys monk-educated 
(if it may be called education ?). Old Latimer was the wisest, who 
declined all contest, pleading his age and failure of memory. He 
was as fit “to command the garrison of Calais, as to dispute on the 
“ Real Presence.” ’ 
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and these (according to Malcolm) were chiefly engaged in 
pestering unlucky provincials for ‘spur-money,’ a fine levied 
on everyone who entered the cathedral in boots and spurs, 
In short, the cathedral had become a thoroughfare for beasts 
as well as men. Next, we have a proclamation from Elizabeth 
prohibiting, not only ‘making frays,’ shooting handguns or 
* daggs,’ and similar offences, but also ‘ walking up and down, 
‘in making any bargain or other profane course’ during the 
time of divine service. All in vain. Some of the disused 
chapels were turned into shops. The celebrated custom of 
using ‘ Paul’s Walk,’ that is, the nave of the church, for all 
purposes of business or idleness, grew in the reign of the same 
Queen into a kind of national institution, furnishing no end of 
materials for the dramatists and satirists of the time. 

‘Perhaps the best, most amusing, least offensive description of 
Paul’s Walk is that in the “ Microcosmography ” of Bishop Earle; 
and even in the Bishop’s work I have thought it right to leave out 
some lines :— 

« Paul’s Walk is the land’s epitome, as you may call’ it; the 
lesser isle of Great Britain. Itis more than this. The whole world’s 
map, which you may here discern in its perfectest motion, justling 
and turning. It is a heap of stones and men, with a vast confusion 
of languages; and were the steeple not sanctified, nothing liker 
Babel. ‘The noise in it is like that of bees, a strange hum, mixed 
of walking tongues and feet; it is a kind of still roar or loud 
whisper. It is the great exchange of all discourse, and no business 
whatsoever but is here striving and afoot. It is the synod of all 
parties politick, jointed and laid together, in most serious positton, 
and they are not half so busy at the Parliament. ... It is the 
market of young lecturers, whom you may cheapen here at’all rates 
and sizes. It is the general mint of all famous lies, which are here 
like the legends of Popery, first coined and stamped in the church. 
All inventions are emptied here, and not few pockets. The best 
sign of a temple in it is, that it is the thieves’ sanctuary, which rob 
more safely in a crowd than a wilderness, whilst every searcher is a 
bush to hide them. It is the other expense of the day, after plays, 
taverns ...3 and men have still some oaths left to swear here. ... 
The visitants are all men without exceptions, but the principal 
inhabitants and possessors are stale knights and captains out of 
service; men of long rapiers and breeches, which after all turn 
merchants here, and traffick for news. Some make it a preface to 
their dinner, and travel for a stomach ; but thriftier men now make 
it their ordinary, and board here very cheap. Of all such places it 
is least haunted with hobgoblins: for if a ghost would walk there, 
he could not.”’ (Pp. 287, 288.) * 


* One of the most eccentric instances of desecration, as we should 
now term it—it would not have shocked, as we have seen, the ideas 
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While the interior of the church was thus treated, the citizens 
were allowed to encroach with their buildings against the sides 
of the sacred edifice, ‘no man gainsaying them.’ Many used 
the vaults next to them for private cellarage. One ingenious 
baker was ‘ presented ’ for digging into a buttress to construct 
an oven, wherein he heated his pies. 

In the reign of James I. the dilapidated state of the cathe- 
dral, as well as the disorderly abuses of which it had become 
the scene, began to attract serious attention. In that of his 
successor, and under the zealous activity of Laud when Bishop 
of London, and skill of Inigo Jones, the work of restoration 
was taken seriously in hand. But it was only completed in a 
very perfunctory way when the new religious revolution broke 
out. 

To continue our gallery of historical contrasts : there cannot 
be a stronger one than that between the fortunes of the two 
great metropolitan churches during that period of civil war 
and Puritan supremacy at which we have now arrived. Let 
us turn again, for a short space, from the volume before us to 
the still more picturesque pages of Dean Stanley. Westminster 
Abbey—doubly obnoxious, one might have supposed, as the 
central shrine at once of kingeraft and priestcraft, the annex of 
a royal palace, the seat of the monkish superstition of centuries 
—was, nevertheless, not only spared during the years of eccle- 
siastical anarchy, but retained to a great extent the popular 
veneration. Let us look at the passages in which Dean 
Stanley records two singular phases in the history of the great 
edifice of which he has made himself the chronicler. The first 
fit of carthquake—that which accompanied the Reformation 
—was by far the most violent; yet it passed away without 
material injury to the historical edifice. 

‘Nothing shows more clearly the force of the shock that followed, 
than the upheaving even of the solid rock of the Abbey as it came 
on. Nothing shows more clearly the hold which the Abbey had 
laid on the affections of the English people, than that it stood the 
shock as firmly as it did. 

‘Not all the prestige of royalty could save the treasures of the 
of older times—occurred in 1601, when a middle-sized bay English 
gelding, the property. of Bankes, a servant to the Earl of Essex, and 
a vintner in Cheapside, ascended to the top of St. Paul’s, to the 
delight, says Dekker, ‘of a number of asses, who brayed below.’ 
(Cunningham’s ‘Handbook of London.’) This was the famous 
learned horse which was afterwards taken by its master to Rome, 
where (according to a legend greedily swallowed by the Londoners) 
both master and horse were burnt by the Inquisition as conjurers. 
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Confessor’s Chapel. Then, doubtless, disappeared not only the 
questionable relics of the elder faith, but also the coronet of 
Llewellyn, and the banners and statues round the shrine. 

‘Then even the bones of the Royal Saint were moved out of 
their place, and buried apart, till Mary brought them back to the 
shrine which so long had guarded them. Then broke in the robbers 
who carried off the brazen plates and silver head from the monu- 
ment of Henry V. Then all thought of enlarging or adorning 
the Abbey was extinguished in the mind of Henry, who turned 
away, perhaps, with aversion, from the spot connected in his mind 
with the hated marriage at Windsor, beside his best-loved wife, Jane 
Seymour. Then, as the tide of change in the reign of his son rose 
higher and higher, the monastic buildings became, in great part, the 
property of private individuals: the Chapter-house was turned into 
a record office ; and the Pretector Somerset meditated the demoli- 
tion of the Church itself, to build his palace on the Strand. 

‘The Abbey, however, still stands: it was saved, probably, in 
Henry’s time by the Royal Tombs—especially by that of his father 
—just as Peterborough Cathedral was spared for the grave of his 
wife, Catherine of Arragon; and St. David’s (according to the local 
tradition) for the tomb of his grandfather, Edward Tudor ; it was 
saved, it is said, under the more pitiless Edward, either by the 
rising of the inhabitants of Westminster in its behalf, or by the 
sacrifice of seventeen manors to satisfy the needs of the Protector. 
The shrine, too, although despoiled of its treasures within and 
without, alone of all the tombs in England which had held the 
remains of a canonised saint, was allowed to remain.’ 


How far more revolutionary the Reformation had been than 
the Civil War became, says Dean Stanley, ‘may be judged 
‘from the fact, that the Abbey, which so nearly perished in 
‘ the first instance, was never threatened in the second.’ Pro- 
bably one great cause of this exemption was its vicinity to 
the Houses of Parliament. Those bodies retained their full 
prestige in popular estimation, until the strong arm of the 
Protector, while crushing their absolute authority, substituted 
his own in its place. In so august a vicinity, we may presume 
that the destructive passions of the iconoclastic party were 
kept under restraint. But, besides this conjectural cause, there 
was another, which Dean Stanley has not failed to trace out, 
and to describe its operation in much detail; and this was, the 
happy idea, which achieved rapid popularity, of rendering the 
old Abbey the depository of the illustrious dead of the new era 
as it had been of the ancient, and letting the bodies of those 
innovators who had 


‘Ruined the great work of Time, 
And cast the kingdoms old 
Into another mould,’ 
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repose in the equality of the grave beside the sovereigns who 
had built up what these demolished :— 


‘Then comes the period, which, more than any other, indicates 
the strong hold which the Abbey had laid on the mind of the whole 
nation, when not even the excess of Puritan zeal, or the sternness 
of Republican principles, could extinguish in the statesmen of the 
Commonwealth the longing to be buried in the Royal Monastery. 

‘Pym, the chief of the Parliamentary leaders, was the first. He 
died at Derby House, close by in Canon Row, an official residence of 
members of Parliament. Whilst at Oxford there was a “great 
“feast, and great preparations made for bonfires that night, for 
“that they heard that Master Pym was dead,” the House of Com- 
mons, by a respect hitherto without precedent, ordered that his body 
should be “interred in Westminster Abbey, without any charge for 
“breaking open the ground there, and a monument be prepared for 
“him at the charge of the Commonwealth.” The funeral of “ King 
“ Pym,” as he was called, was celebrated, worthily of such a name, 
with wonderful pomp and magnificence, i in that place where the 
bones of our English kings and princes are committed to their rest. 
Pym’s grave became the point of attraction for the next few years. 
Close beside him was laid Sir William Strode, with him one of the 
“Five Members” and “ from his fury ” known as “the Parliament 
“driver.” Within the chapel lies Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, 
the Parliamentary general. The critical moment of his death, and 
his position as a possible mediator between the contending parties, 
gave a peculiar importance to his funeral. It was made by the In- 
dependents ‘‘a golden bridge for a departing enemy.” The dead 
heroes of the Abbey were called to greet his approach :— 

‘“ How the ghosts throng to see their great new guest, 

Talbot, Vere, Norris, Williams, and the rest.” 

The sermon was preached by the Presbyterian minister, Dr. Vines, 
who compared him to Abner. Its title was taken from “ the 
“hearse,” which was unusually splendid, and was placed ‘ where 
“the communion table stood.” But in the night, by some “rude 
“vindictive fellows ”—suspected to be Cavaliers who got into the 
church—the head of the effigy was broken, the buff coat which he 
had worn at Edgehill was slit, the scarlet breeches were cut, the 
white boots slashed, and the sword taken away. The same rough 
hands, in passing, defaced the monument of Camden. In conse- 
quence the hearse was removed, and as the peculiar feeling of the 
moment passed, there was no fulfilment of the intention of moving 
the body to a grander situation in Henry VII.’s Chapel, where 
(said the preacher) there “should be such a squadron-monument, 
“as will have no brother in England till the time do come (and I 
“wish it may be long first) that the renowned and most excellent 
“champion that now governs the sword of England, shall lay his 
“bones by him.”’ (Memorials of Westminster Abbey, p. 220.) 


Then followed, after a few years, the realisation of the 
preacher’s prophecy :— 
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‘Nothing,’ says Dean Stanley, ‘shows more completely how en- 
tirely the Protector regarded himself as the founder of a royal 
dynasty, than his determination that he and his whole family should 
lie among the kings of England. ‘Three members of his family were 
interred there before his death : his sister Jane, who married General 
Disbrowe, his venerable mother, Elizabeth loward, through whom 
his descent was traced to the brother of the founder of the Stuarts, 
and Elizabeth Claypole, his favourite daughter.’ 

The procession of the Protector’s funeral from Somerset 
House was of royal magnificence, and the coffin was laid in a 
vault prepared at the east end of Henry VII.’s Chapel, which 
many years afterwards was still called ‘ Oliver’s,’ or ‘ Crom- 
‘ well’s, vault.” The expenses were voted by Parliament under 
Richard Cromwell. The sum of them amounted to 60,0002, 
‘more by one half than ever was used for royal funerals.’ 
Some may remember the spiteful description of the solemnity 
by Cowley, himself destined, after a very few years, to fill a 
quiet niche in the same Pantheon. Cowley, in his ‘ Discourse 
‘by way of Vision, concerning the Government of Oliver 
‘ Cromwell,’ is constantly perplexed between his high poeti- 
cal appreciation of the hero, and his disgust with the poli- 
tician :— 

‘It was the funeral day of the man late who made himself to be 
called Protector. ... I found there had been much more cost 
bestowed than either the dead man, or even death itself could 
deserve. ‘There was a mighty train of black assistants; the hearse 
was magnificent, the idol crowned: and (not to mention all other 
ceremonies which are practised at royal interments, and therefore 
could be by no means omitted here) the vast multitude of spectators 
made up, as it uses to do, no small part of the spectacle itself. But, 
yet, I know not how, the whole was so managed, that, methought, 
it somewhat represented the life of him for whom it was made ; 
much noise, much tumult, much expense, much magnificence, much 
vain glory: briefly a great show, and yet after all this but an ill 
sight.’ 

‘It was the joyfullest funeral that ever I saw,’ says Evelyn, 
whom exultation over the death of the arch enemy provoked 
for once out of the gentlemanlike Toryism of his ‘ Diary,’ ¢ for 
‘there were none that cried but dogs, which the soldiers hooted 
‘away with as barbarous noise, drinking and taking tobacco in 
‘ the streets as they went.’ 

Among the other distinguished men of the era of the rebel- 
lion and Commonwealth who were laid to moulder beside the 
great Oliver, were Ireton his son-in-law, whose body was 
brought hither from Limerick; Blake the Admiral, in whose 
case it was Cromwell himself who established the principle of 
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‘encouraging his officers’ (in Lord Clarendon’s words) ‘ to 
‘ yenture their lives that they might be pompously buried... 
‘among the monuments of kings;’ and, finally, Bradshaw, 
who died in the Deanery, which had been assigned to him as 
Lord President of the High Court of Justice. The ‘mean 
‘revenge,’ taken by the Restoration in disinterring ‘ the bodies 
‘ of all such as had been unwarrantably buried in Henry VII.’s 
‘Chapel or the Abbey, since the year 1641,’ need not be 
recapitulated here. ‘The preservation of the Abbey, through 
their temporary occupation of it, had been successfully accom- 
plished before their dust was disturbed. 

‘During this interregnum’ (to cite again Dean Stanley) ‘the 
Abbey itself still, as we have seen, not only retained its honour as 
the burial-place of the great, but received an additional impulse in 
that direction, which since that time it has never lost. Many a 
royalist, perhaps, felt at the time what Waller expressed after- 
wards :— 

‘“ When others fell, this, standing, did presage 
The Crown should triumph over popular rage : 
Hard by that House where all our ills were shaped, 
The auspicious temple stood, and yet escaped.”’ 


Different, indeed, was the fate of the great popular pile, 
St. Paul’s, during the same eventful period. ‘The Puritan 
Lord Brooke had prayed ‘ that he might live to see not one 
‘stone upon another of that proud popish and heathenish 
‘ edifice.’ Laud had done his best to counteract such ill- 
omened vaticinations, by his munificence and zeal in restoring 
it. But it was a zeal not according to knowledge. Inigo Jones 
was called in to patch up the remnant of the venerable fabric 
according to the newest taste. Neither Inigo, man of genius 
as he was, nor Laud, with all his addiction to the old faith as he 
conceived it, had the slightest tincture of our new-fashioned 
veneration for antiquity in art or architecture. Inigo buckled 
to his task rejoicing. He was 

‘An Italian in all but birth ; he had studied in Italy; in Italy 
imbibed his principles, his tastes, his feelings. In Italy he had 
found the models which he condescended to imitate, which he as- 
pired to equal or surpass. Whether he deigned to notice on his way 
to Italy the noble French cathedrals—Amiens, Rheims, Bourges, or 
those on the Rhine, Cologne and Strasbourg—appears not. His 
studies had been chiefly at Rome, where there was but one, and 
that a very inferior, Gothic church, in Florence, in Vicenza. In 
Italy the name Gothic, of the same import as barbarous, was now 
looked upon, spoken of, written of, with utter contempt.’ (P. 337.) 

‘In the restoration of St. Paul’s’ (so thought Horace Walpole), 
‘Inigo made two capital faults. He first renewed the sides with 
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very bad Gothic, and then added a Roman portico, magnificent and 
beautiful indeed, but which had no affinity with the ancient parts 
that remained, and made the Gothic appear ten times heavier.’ 

The portico, at the west end opposite Ludgate Hill, judged 
of by the prints which remain, must certainly have been an 
extremely beautiful building; but it was not only deficient in 
harmony with the Gothic residue, but very inferior to it in 
scale and unsuited in proportion. There was a touch of that 
love of the small and elegant which betrays itself in most of 
Inigo’s conceptions, except the Whitehall Banqueting House. 

‘This portico was designed, not merely as an ornament and com- 
pletion of the Cathedral. It was intended for an ambulatory, or 
Paul’s Walk, on the exterior, not in the interior, of the sacred build- 
ing, to relieve the Cathedral itself of the profane and inveterate 
abuses which it seemed hopeless to suppress entirely. It was a 
sort of compromise with the “ money-changers,” with the “den of 
“ thieves,” who were thus at least ejected from the church itself, 
though it might be impracticable to expel them entirely from its 
precincts. 

‘On the whole, the Cathedral, restored under the auspices of Laud, 
might seem to bear a singular similitude to the religion which Laud 
would establish in the Church of England, retaining as much as 
would stand of the old medixval building, but putting a new face 
upon it. It was altogether an inharmonious and confused union of 
conflicting elements, a compromise between the old and the new, 
with services timidly approaching Catholicism (though Laud’s more 
obnoxious innovations do not seem to have been introduced into 
St. Paul’s), but rejecting its vital and obsolete doctrines, and with 
an episcopal popedom at Lambeth, not at Rome.’ (P. 339.) 


Such as it was, the restored edifice was greeted with loud 
acclamation, not only by the court flatterers and courtly poets, 
as well as the votaries of triumphant High Church, but also by 
the men of taste, to whom what we now consider its defects 
were entirely imperceptible, in the then stage of art education. 
Dean Milman—with a slip in critical judgment which, in one 
of such high poetical sense as he, does a little surprise us—has 
inserted a long and indifferent copy of verses on the subject 
from Waller, whom he actually styles the ‘best of poets. 
Surely we may rather suspect some slip on the part of the editor 
here. But there was a sterner and more powerful mass ot 
public opinion behind, to which the cost of rebuilding a popish 
edifice was even as the waste of treasure by the apostate kings 
of Israel in re-establishing idolatrous worship. Who can doubt 
that the return, more affected than real, which took place at 
the Restoration to obsolete reverence for objects of sense— 
for consecrated places and things—prompted the magnificent 
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verses of one whom it were blasphemy to name in the same page 
with Waller—one to the sublimity of whose religious strains 
no production of the High Church Muse here or elsewhere, 
beautiful as such productions have often been, has ever made 
the slightest approach? Surely there arose, before the inner 
vision of the blind poet, the images of those great London 
sanctuaries of which he had witnessed the past glory, and now 
learnt the renewal—if not also of those gorgeous Italian temples 
which he had viewed in earlier days—when he made the 
Michael of his ‘.Paradise Lost’ prognosticate to Adam the deso- 
lation of the site of Paradise by the Flood, lest (as the Rabbis 
imagined) mankind should turn to idolatrous worship of it. 


‘ Then shall this mount 
Of Paradise by might of waves be moved 
Out of his place, pushed by the hornéd flood, 
With all his verdure spoiled, and trees adrift, 
Down the great river to the opening gulf, 
And there take root an island salt and bare, 
The haunt of seals, and ores, and sea-mews’ clang : 
To teach thee that God attributes to place 
No sanctity, if none be thither brought 
By men who there frequent or therein dwell.’ 


‘With Puritanism in the ascendant, St. Paul’s became a vast 
useless pile, the lair of old superstition and idolatry. Why cum- 
bereth it the ground? The prodigal expenditure of Charles and 
Laud ; the brilliant creation of Inigo Jones; the munificence of Sir 
Paul Pindar, might seem the dressing-up of the victim for sacrifice, 
or rather for contemptuous exposure to slow decay and ruin. The 
Cathedral was not destroyed, for it would have been a work of cost 
and labour to destroy it. Lord Brooke, who fell at the siege of 
Lichfield (a manifest judgment as the loyal churchmen, as Laud 
himself, declared), even if he had lived, would not have seen his 
prayers fulfilled. ‘The stones still remained upon the stones. One 
of the first acts, however, of the Parliament was to seize and appro- 
priate to other uses the sum remaining out of the subscription for 
the repairs of the church in the chamber of the city of London. 
This sum amounted to above 17,000/. The scaffolding erected 
around the tower was assigned to Col. Jephson’s regiment for 
1,746/. 15s. 8d., due as arrears of pay. On striking the scaffolding, 
part of the south transept, with its roof, came down. 

‘But Bishops, Deans, and Canons are more easily swept away 
than Cathedrals. Even as early as July or August 1641, the year 
of Strafford’s execution, there was a debate in Parliament on the 
abolition of Cathedral Chapters, and for the appropriation of their 
revenues to better purposes.’ (P. 347.) 


Church plate, vestments, ecclesiastical furniture and move- 
able property of all sorts, of course followed the lot of the 
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realty. The sole reservation was of 400/. a year for payment 
to the lecturer, or anti-Dean as Dr. Milman terms him, 
Cornelius Burgess; a preacher of some power, since he and 
Master Marshall are said to have held forth for seven hours 
between them to the House of Commons in 1640; but a very 
narrow-minded fanatic, whose worst fault, however, in the eyes 
of some of his critics, is that he ‘ wrote a book to prove that it 
‘ was no sin to purchase Bishops’ lands.’ The only part of the 
edifice left secure was the east end, set apart for the congrega- 
tion of this Burgess. From Inigo’s noble portico the statues of 
the two Kings, James and Charles, were tumbled ignominiously 
down, and dashed to pieces. The portico was let out ‘ for 
mean shops, to sempstresses and huxters, with chambers 
above, and staircases leading to them. The body of the 
Church, the sacred building, Dugdale, who saw it, declares 
with sorrow and bitterness of heart, became a cavalry barrack, 
a cavalry stable. The pavement was trampled by horses, the 
tombs left to the idle amusements of rude soldiers.’ There isa 
strange story,’ the Dean adds, ‘ that Cromwell had determined 
to sell the useless building to the Jews. If not pure fiction, 
this may have originated in one of those grim pleasantries in 
which Oliver took delight. The Jews, though from wise 
motives openly admitted into the realm and favoured by Crom- 
well, were thus far too precariously established, too prudent 
‘ to engage in such a transaction.’ (P. 353.) Probably Dean 
Milman is justified in his scepticism. The story, however, is 
no subsequent invention. Cowley, for one, believed that. the 
Protector had resolved ‘ to sell St. Paul’s to the Jews for a 
‘ synagogue, if their purses and devotions could have reached 
* to the purpose.’ 

With the desecration and temporary ruin of the great 
Church fell also its singular and celebrated appendage, Paul’s 
Cross. This building stood in the churchyard, near the north- 
eastern angle of the Cathedral. An elm tree, the largest of 
those which within our memory had places in the area, was 
believed to occupy its site. 
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‘Paul’s Cross is historically part, and an important part, of the 
Cathedral. As preaching grew more popular, and began more and 
more to influence the public mind, the Cross (it will be described 
hereafter) became the pulpit, not only of the Cathedral, but almost 
of the Church in England. A collection of Paul’s Cross sermons 
would be almost a history of the Anglican Church. But even 
before this it was the place for the publication of edicts not only 
ecclesiastical, but civil also, and of assemblage for the citizens of 
London on their own affairs. It was often the scene of the popular 
folk motes.’ 
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In mediwval as in ancient cities of Republican life—and 
London was in substance always a minor republic within the 
free Commonwealth of England, where the exercise of royal 
authority, though received with every form of even servile 
submission, was, until the invention of standing armies, only 
an occasional interference with the course of domestic affairs, 
and not a regular control—there was always some spot out of 
doors which either law or usage established as the special site 
for the proclamation of laws or necessary announcements, and 
for addressing the people, either in harangues, or (in times of 
religious zeal), in sermons. The Bema of Athens, the Rostra 
of Rome, found their representatives in the Arringhi of the 
Lombard cities, in Paul’s Cross and that of Edinburgh, 

‘Whence royal edict rang, 

And voice of Scotland’s law was scent 

In glorious trumpet clang.’ 
Nothing gives a stronger idea of the utter change of popular 
manners and customs which two or three centuries, differing 
from all which had preceded them, have produced, than the 
descriptions which we possess of the population of old cities 
crowding the streets, and assembling round the consecrated 
spots, to pick up the intelligence, or listen to the exhortations, 
which we now procure in our own homes or circles from the 
pages of the daily newspaper. But Antony stirring up the 
citizens of Rome in the Forum, and Hugh Latimer startling 
those of London from Paul’s Cross, possessed a power less 
formidable in its operation than he who wields in earnest the 
modern strength of journalism. 

‘Paul’s Cross stood, as has been said, at the north-east corner of 
the Cathedral. It was originally perhaps, like other crosses, set up 
at the entrance of the churchyard, to remind the passers-by to pray 
for the dead interred in the cemetery. At an early period a pulpit 
was erected of wood on a stone base, with a canopy of lead. The 
old cross and pulpit were supplanted by a more splendid stone cross 
with a pulpit, erected by John Kemp, and consecrated by the 
Bishop of London. It became one of the buildings of which, from 
its grace and beauty, the city of London was most proud. 

‘Paul’s Cross was the pulpit not only of the Cathedral ; it might 
almost be said, as preaching became more popular, and began more 
and more to rule the public mind, to have become that of the Church 
of England. . . 

‘It was not only the great scene for the display of eloquence by 
distinguished preachers ; it was that of public acts, some relating to 
ecclesiastical affairs, some of mingled cast, some simply political. 
Here Papal bulls were promulgated ; here excommunications were 
thundered out; here sinners of high position did penance; here 
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heretics knelt and read their recantations, or, if obstinate, were 
marched off to Smithfield. Here miserable men and women sus- 
pected of witchcraft confessed their wicked dealings ; here great 
impostures were exposed, and strange frauds brought to the light of 
day. Here too occasionally royal edicts were published ; here 
addresses were made on matters of state to the thronging multitudes 
supposed to represent the me tropolis ; here kings were “proclaimed, 
probably traitors denounced.’ (P. 164.) 

‘The famous adjunct to “a C sthedval was not left to slow decay. 
It might have been supposed that Paul’s Cross, from which so many 
sermons had been preached in the course of years, some, as has 
appeared, as fiercely condemnatory of Popish superstition as the 
most devout Puritan could have wished; that the famous pulpit, 
which we might have expected Presbyterian and Independent 
Divines, the most powerful and popular, would have aspired to fill, 
and from thence hoped to sway to their own purposes, and to guide 
to assured salvation the devout citizens of London, would have been 
preserved as a tower of strength to the good cause. But it wasa 
Cross, and a Cross was obstinately, irreclaimably, Popish. Down it 
went; not a vestige of the work of Bishop Kemp was allowed to 
remain. Its place knew it no more; tradition alone pointed to 
where it stood ; it never rose again. At the Restoration the Paul’s 
Cross Sermons, with their endowments, were removed into the 
Cathedral itself; and still belong to the Sunday morning preachers, 
now chiefly the honorary Prebendaries of the Church. (P. 333.) 

We are not certain of the accuracy of this last statement. 
In Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook for London, it is said that 
Charles I. probably attended his last Paul’s Cross sermon in 
1630; and an order of the Council is cited, about the date of 
1685, to the effect that the ‘ sermon commonly called the Paul’s 
‘ Cross sermon be pre: ached at St. Mary-le-Bow.’ 

Then came the Fire of London, which calcined Inigo Jones's 
beautiful portico, and reduced to heaps of ruins the dilapidated 
old edifice to which it was attached. We do not know how far 
our readers of the conservative Gothic school will agree in 
Dean Milman’s unsympathising meditation on the subject :— 

‘Was, then, the Fire of London, if so remorseless, so fatal a 
destroyer? Are we to mourn with unmitigated sorrow over the 
demolition of old St. Paul’s? Of England’s more glorious cathe- 
drals, it seems to me, I confess, none could be so well spared. 
Excepting its vast size, it had nothing to distinguish it. It must 
have been a gloomy ponderous pile. The nave and choir were of 
different ages (that was common), but ill-formed, ill-adjusted toge- 
ther, with disproportioned aisles, and transepts, and a low, square, 
somewhat clumsy tower, out of which once rose a spire, tall indeed, 
but merely built of woodwork and lead. London would, at best, 
have been forced to bow its head before the cathedrals of many of 
our provincial cities. Old St. Paul’s had nothing of the prodigal 
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magnificence, the harmonious varie ty of Lincoln, the stately majesty 
of ‘York, the solemn grandeur of Canterbury, the perfect sky- 
aspiring unity of Salisbury. It had not even one of the great con- 
ceptions which are the pride and boast of some of our other 
churches ; neither the massy strength of Durham “ looking eternity ” 
with its marvellous Galilee, nor the tower of Gloucester, nor the 
lantern of Ely, nor the rich picturesqueness of Beverley, nor the 
deep receding, highly decorated arches of the west front of Peter- 
borough. And of ancient St. Paul’s, the bastard Gothic of Inigo 
Jones had cased the venerable if decayed walls throughout with a 
flat incongruous facing. The unrivalled beauty of Inigo Jones’ 
portico was the deformity of the church.’ (P. 388.) 


It is singular, by the way, th: at the representations ordinarily 
met with of ‘Old St. Paul’s * give it no pointed windows at 
all, except in the tower. The rest are round-headed or square. 
But whether this was really the case, or whether the likeness 
is defective ( (and most of the common architectural drawing 
of those times is very fanciful) we are unable to say. 

Not only was old St. Paul’s, comparatively speaking, a very 
inferior specimen of the noble architecture of the centuries 
which saw its commencement and completion (1085 to 1240), 
but great part of the enormous edifice was exceedingly ill- 
built. It is consolatory to those who are sensible of the short- 
comings of their own times to reflect that, in the Ages of Faith, 
the London builders sometimes scamped their work as abomi- 
nably as the most dishonest among them could do in these days 
of trades’ unions, shaky bricks, and ‘ pockets.’ So we are 
compelled to infer from the curious report on the structure 
made by Sir Christopher Wren, after the great fire of 1666, 
when he was consulted on the question of rebuilding or re- 
pairing it :-- 

‘“ First, it is evident by the ruin of the roof, that the work was 
both ili-designed and ill-built from the beginning ; ill-designed, be- 
cause the architect gave not butment enough to counterpoise and 
resist the weight of the roof from spreading the walls; for this the 
eye alone will discover to any man, that those pillars, as vast as 
they are, even eleven feet diameter, are bent outwards at least six 
inches from their first position; which being done on both sides, it 
necessarily follows, that the whole roof must fall open, in large and 
wide cracks along by the walls and windows ; and, lastly, drop 
down between the yielding pillars. The bending of the pillars was 
facilitated by their ill-building ; for they are not only cased with- 
out, and but with small stones, not greg ater than a man’s burden ; 
but within is nothing but a core of small rubbish stone and mere 
mortar, which easily crushes and yields to the weight; and this 
outward coat of freestone is so much torn with age and the neglect 
of the (roof, that there are few stones to be found that are not 
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mouldered and flawed away with the saltpetre that is in them ; an 
incurable disease, which perpetually throws off whatever coat of 
plaister is laid on it, and therefore not to be palliated. 

‘« The middle part is most defective both in beauty and firmness, 
both within and without, for the tower leans manifestly by the 
settling of one of the ancient pillars that supported it. Four new 
arches were, therefore, of later years incorporated within the old 
ones, which both straitened and hindered the room, and the clear 
thorough view of the nave, in that part where it had been more 
graceful to have been wider than the rest. Besides this, the inter- 
columniations are very unequal. Without, the three buttresses 
(the fourth is wanting) are so irregular that the tower, from the 
top to the bottom, with the next adjacent parts, are a heap of defor- 
mities, that no judicious architect will think it corrigible.”’ 

The rebuilding by Sir Christopher Wren forms the subject 
of a separate chapter ; but a portion of history so well known 
to Londoners from a hundred popular narratives scarcely needs 
further recapitulation. The only circumstance not commonly 
known which Dean Milman adds to it is that Claude Perrault, 
the architect of the ‘colonnade’ of the Louvre, was invited 
by Charles II. to furnish a design, but declined the honour. 
Wren’s success has been so decisive, and his work is so defini- 
tively classed by all the world among the marvels of modern 
architecture, that we have no right to regret the upshot. But 
Perrault was a man of genius, and it would have been inter- 
esting to compare at least a design of his composing with that 
which ultimately prevailed. Singularly graceful and majestic 
in outward design ; cold, heavy, unimpressive in its interior; 
destined for many years to serve only the purpose of assem- 
bling multitudes on state occasions, and to furnish a scanty 
flock between whiles with opportunities for the least imagina- 
tive, not to say the sleepiest, of all possible celebrations of 
religious worship ; St. Paul’s arose, in dignified calmness after 
the wild tumult of preceding ages, the very Temple of Respecta- 
bility. Certainly, if the function of an established Church 
be, as a dignified prelate once asserted by an unlucky lapsus, 
* to repress enthusiasm,’ the interior of our Cathedral would 
seem calculated above all other consecrated spots for the 
solemn performance of that operation. 

And, if we may diverge for a moment from the history of 
the edifice to that of its personnel, and in particular the succes 
sion of its Deans whom Dr. Milman here commemorates, it 
must be confessed that dignitaries better calculated for the 
deadening of religious troubles by the process of anesthesia 
could not readily have been found. Of course, during the 
century of fiery trial after the Reformation, St. Paul's had 
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possessed its share of Deans who entered more or less seriously 
into the controversies of the times. And, in later years, its 
annals count a respectable sprinkling of ecclesiastics of note 
who held the deanery for a short time only, as a stepping 
stone to higher employment. But of those who made it an 
abiding place, and whose name is habitually connected with it, 
but few can be said to have survived at all, except in the 
minds of antiquaries and biographers. One or two, such as 
Lowth and Newton, have reached a respectable place (no 
higher) in the rolls of ecclesiastical or classical learning. One 
only (Colet, of much earlier date than those of whom we are 
now thinking) has a title to gratitude as one who has really 
earned well of his species. One only is faintly remembered in 
a literary sense—that Bohemian of a Dean, ‘ John Donne, un- 
‘done,’ as he called himself, whose love verses have obtained for 
him a precarious immortality which Dr. Milman in vain endea- 
yours to ascribe to his forgotten sermons. 

‘But poetry, if it lives, lives as appealing to the unchangeable, 
inextinguishable sympathies of the human heart. Eloquence, except 
in very rare cases, is only of its own day. It addresses the mind, 
the feelings, the passions, the interests of its own immediate audience. 
It grows out of the circumstances of the times ; with the change in 
those circumstances it mostly loses its power and influence. Even 
pulpit eloquence, though it dwells on subjects of enduring impor- 
tance, though its great truths are eternal, unvariable as Christianity 
itself, is hardly an exception. ‘The Christianity of one age, of one 
social state, not only of one form of religious creed, but of one phase 
of religious interest and emotion, is not entirely and absolutely the 
Christianity of another, certainly not of all ages. There are few 
generally accepted models of Christian eloquence, except, perhaps, 
the French, and those with some reservation by all but very en- 
lightened Protestants. Demosthenes and Cicero are more universally 
read, even in the Christian world, than Basil, Chrysostom, or 
Augustine.’ (P. 327.) 

It is plain, however, that our author had a slight tenderness 
for the memory of him whom he slyly terms ‘ the only Dean 
‘of St. Paul’s, till a very late successor, who was guilty of 
‘poetry.’ This being the case, it is hard that he should have 
half thrown out a kind of aspersion on his name, originating, 
we cannot but fancy, in a mere misconception. Speaking of 
that romantic riddle of a poem, which begins, ‘ By our first 
‘ strange and fatal interview,’ he explains it by saying, ‘ Donne’s 
‘ mistress—his wife J cannot for an instant doubt—had offered 
‘to accompany him abroad in the disguise of a page.’ Qui 
excuse accuse. ‘There was no reason for even insinuating the 
suspicion, against the general verdict of biographers, that the 
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heroine was any other than young Mistress Moor, whom 
Donne had just made his own by secret marriage against the 
will of her father. Dr. Milman’s difficulty seems to lie in 
* synchronising ’ the occasion of the poem with that of Donne’s 
visit to Paris in attendance on Sir Robert Drury, which visit 
took place several years after the marriage. But there is no 
reason whatever for connecting the verses in question with 
that event. All that the verses prove is that the poet hada 
long ‘journey ’"—not to Paris, but ‘o’er the white Alps —in 
contemplation; not that he at that time accomplished it. 
Donne had been in Italy in an earlier part of his agitated life; 
had been in Spain under Lord Essex ; and ‘ had a vision,’ says 
Dean Milman himself, ‘ not out of pure pilgrim-like devotion, 
‘ of wandering to the Holy Land.’ 

To return once more to the edifice of the Cathedral from 


its tenants. It is fair to say that for the principal defect of 


St. Paul’s considered externally, its narrowed site and incon- 
venient approaches, the rebuilders are not strictly answerable; 
although it is difficult wholly to excuse them from the common 
improvidence of designers, in’ relying on a future which never 
arrives for the enlargement of the clear space around their 
structures. Wren slightly altered the site of the Church, 


‘ « And laid the middle line of the new work more declining to the 
*‘ north-east than it was before, which was not due east and west; 
“ neither did the old front of the Cathedral lie directly from Ludgate 
* as it does not at present, which was not practicable, without pur- 
“ chasing and taking down a great number of houses, and the aid of 
“ Parliament.” This, though much wished for, he was not able to 
effect. The Commissioners for rebuilding the City had in the first 
place marked and staked out the streets, and the Parliament had 
confirmed their report, before anything had been fully determined 
about the design for the new fabric. “The proprietors of the 
*“ sround with much eagerness and haste had begun to build ac- 
‘ cordingly ; an incredible progress had been made in a very short 
“time; many large and fair houses erected; and every foot of 
ground in that trading and populous part of the town was highly 
* estimated.” Thus was lost, it is to be feared for ever, the oppor- 
tunity of placing the Cathedral of London on an esplanade worthy 
of its consummate design; an esplanade which we might almost 
say, nature, by leaving a spacious level on the summit of the hill, 
had designated for a noble and commanding edifice.’ 


. 


Although aware that we are entering on very disputable 
ground, we must say that in our opinion at least the very pon- 
derous character of its interior would have been greatly lightened 
if Wren’s original design of a Greek cross had been adopted. 
The dead length of the nave is its most oppressive feature. 
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All the world knows that St. Peter’s at Rome is blamed for 
possessing the same appendage. Let us imagine St. Sophia at 
Constantinople encumbered with it. Dean Milman, however, 
was of a different opinion, and his was a judgment not to be 
lightly esteemed. ‘The Byzantine cross,’ he says, ‘ did not 
« please the clergy in the Commission as not sufficiently of a 
sathedral form. The author of the “ Parentalia” calls the new 
plan “the Gothic rectified to a better manner of architec- 
“ture ;” that is, the plan was that of the old cathedrals, the 
architecture in the later classical style. In this respect alone, 
I am not heartily ashamed of my clerical forefathers. With 
all my admiration of the first design, I cannot regret the pro- 
longation of the nave, or its expansion into the Latin cross. 
‘Yet with Wren are Michael Angelo, and Fontana.’ The 
Dean thought that Mr. Fergusson (‘if I understand him 
‘aright’) agreed with him as to the Latin cross. But surely 
the distinguished literary architect’s expressions tend the other 
way. 


. 


. 


. 


” 


© 


‘ 


‘For the purposes of a Protestant church (he says in his 
“Modern Architecture”), it cannot be doubted that this arrange- 
ment (Wren’s original) is superior to that of the present church. .. . 
It is generally reported that the change was insisted upon by the 
Duke of York, who wanted a building more suited to the Catholic 
ritual than this church would have been. But more, perhaps, is 
due to that strange conservative feeling of the nation which made 
them spoil Inigo Jones’s church in Covent Garden, in order that 
the altar might be at the east end; and which makes us now erect 
Gothic churches, not because they are either more convenient or 
beautiful than others that might be designed, but because our fore- 
fathers built in that manner.’ 


And, after all, it may be truly said, that Dean Milman 
furnished, by his own happy achievement, the most striking 
answer to his own theory, and the best justification of that of 
Wren and Michael Angelo. It was he who instituted that 
which was, in a mere wsthetic sense, perhaps the most perfect 
of all ordinary solemnities in [England—the celebration of 
musical evening service under the Dome of St. Paul’s. Then, 
and then for the first time, unless on great and exceptional 
occasions, could the public judge of the admirable adaptation 
of the edifice to a style of congregational devotion of which 
none in the long list of eighteenth century Deans could perhaps 
have formed a conception. ‘Of all architects,’ says Dr. Milman, 
‘Wren alone, either from intuition or from philosophic dis- 
‘cernment, has penetrated the abstruse mysteries of acoustics, 


‘has struck out the laws of the propagation of sound. I have 
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‘ been assured, on the highest musical authority, that there is 
‘no building in Europe equal to St. Paul’s.’ But anyone 
who has attended that service will (we venture to think, unless 
influenced by preconceived ideas) recognise how completely 
the grandeur and devotional effect of the scene would have 
been concentrated, without any loss of effect, had Wren’s 
idea of a dome with choir and short transepts projecting from 
it been carried into execution, and the unmeaning, chilling 
length of nave been omitted. We may depend upon it— 
however unwelcome the truth may be to our superstitious fond 
ness for ancient precedents in building—that Mr. Fergusson 
is right; that the Latin cross is really adapted to the Latin 
religion; a religion in which worship is divided between the 
Deity and the saints; between the high altar itself, and the 
numberless little altars for separate devotions and mysteries, 
which find their appropriate positions in chapels along the 
aisles of the nave. For Protestant rites, even as for those of 
early days, before Catholicism had narrowed into Romanism, 
the rotunda, or the Greek cross which superadds convenience 
and beauty to the simplicity of the rotunda, was the nobler 
form, adapted to the more single-hearted adoration. 

The addition of the long nave has, however, one advantage— 
that of adapting itself extremely well to one subsidiary pur- 
pose which is served by our London eathedrals : it offers 
space, and convenience of arrangement, for the monuments 
of those to whom the popular honour of a memorial within 
their walls is conceded. Dean Stanley’s work on Westminster 
Abbey contains the most complete and interesting monograph 
on this usage, and the finest analysis of the sentiments with 
which it is connected, of all that it has ever occurred to us 
to meet with. For the Church of which he has recorded 
the history stands in this respect alone in the world. Santa 
Croce, in Florence, may enshrine memories of equal greatness; 
but its scale is suited to that of a small though renowned 
republic, not of a mighty empire. France uever possessed any- 
thing better than her abortive Pantheon; Germany than her 
pedantic Valhalla. We have seen how the custom of depo- 
siting illustrious men among those deceased personages, royal, 
or clerical, or connected with the Abbey merely by local ties, 
who had possessed it to themselves down to the Reformation 
and some time later (Chaucer, popularly ranked as its first 
poetical tenant, really lies in the Abbey in virtue of a tene- 
ment which he occupied in life within the Close) originated, 
anomalously enough, in the time of the Great Rebellion. We 
know how it has thriven, and expanded, and taken hold of the 
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public imagination, from that day to this, until the difficulty of 
continuing it at all, without disrespectful thinning of the existing 
marble forest, begins to present itself seriously to the thoughts 
of the dispensers of such honour. Already Dean Stanley is 
driven to suggest that it is not, perhaps, too much to hope 
that the Legislature, which has excepted Westminster and 
St. Paul’s from the general law against intramural interments, 
will ‘ carry out its intention by erecting within the precincts 
‘of the Abbey a cloister, which shall bear on its portals the 
‘names of those who have been forgotten within our walls in 
‘former times, and entomb beneath its floor the ashes of the 
‘illustrious men that shall follow after it.’ In the meantime, 
he has pointed out, in very impressive language, how the very 
irregularities and anomalies of our noble cemetery—showing, 
as distinctly as our laws and Constitution show it, the man- 
ner in which usages, and thoughts also, have struggled into 
independent existence among us, instead of being imposed on 
oe hand of extrinsic authority—add to its 


> 


us by some equalisiz 
impressiveness, 


‘We have seen how, by a gradual but certain instinct, the main 
groups have formed themseives round particular centres of death ; how 
the kings ranged themselves round the Confessor ; how the princes 
and courtiers clung to the skirts of the kings; how out of the graves 
of the courtiers were developed the graves of the heroes; how 
Chatham became the centre of the statesmen, Chaucer of the poets, 
Purcell of the musicians, Casaubon of the scholars, Newton of the 
men of science ; how, even in the exceptional details, natural affini- 
ties may be traced; how Addison was buried apart from his tuneful 
brethren, in the royal shades of Henry VIL.’s Chapel, because he 
clung to the vault of his own loved Montague ; how Ussher lay 
beside his earliest instructor, Sir James Fullerton, and Garrick 
beside his friend Johnson, and Spelman opposite his revered Camden. 
and South close to his master Busby, and Stephenson to his fellow- 
craftsman ‘Telford, and Grattan to his hero Fox, and Macaulay 
beneath the statue of his favourite Addison. 

‘These special attractions towards particular graves and monu- 
ments may interfere with the general uniformity of the Abbey, but 
they make us feel that it is not a mere dead museum, that its cold 
stones are warmed with the lifeblood of human affections and 
personal partiality. ... 

‘It is well that this should be so. Westminster Abbey is, as Dr. 
Johnson well said, the natural resting-place of those great men who 
have no bond elsewhere. Its metropolitan position has, in this 
respect, powerfully contributed to its fame. But even London is, 
or ought to be, insignificant compared with England; even West- 
minster Abbey must at times yield to the more venerable, more 
enduring claims of home and of race. Those quiet graves far away 
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are the Poets’ Corners of a yet vaster temple; or may we take it yet 1 
another way, and say that Stratford-on-Avon and Dryburgh, Stoke ‘ 
Pogis and Grasmere, are chapels-of-ease united by invis sible cloisters 
with Westminster Abbey itself? Again, observe how magnificently 
the strange conjunction of tombs in what has been truly called this | 


temple of silence and reconciliation exemplifies the wide toleration 
of death, may we not add, the comprehensiveness of the true religion 
of the Church of England ? Not only does Elizabeth lie in the same 
vault with Mary her persecutor, and in the same chapel with Mary 
her victim ; not only does Pitt lie side by side with Fox, and Mac- 
pherson with Johnson, and Outram with Clyde ; but those other 
deeper differences, which are often thought to part more widely 
asunder than any political or literary or military jealousy, here have 
sunk into abeyance. 

‘The exclusiveness of Englishmen has given way before the 
claims of the French Casaubon, the Swiss Spanheim, the Corsican 
Paoli. The exclusiveness of Churchmen has allowed the entrance 
of the Nonconformist Watts, of the Roman Catholic Dryden. Cou- 
rayer, the French Latitudinarian, Ephraim Chambers, the sceptic of 
the humbler, and Sheffield, the seceptic of the higher ranks, were 
buried with all respect and honour by the “College of Priests ” at 
Westminster, who thus acknowledged that the bruised reed was not 
to be broken, nor the smoking flax quenched. Even the yet harder 
problem of high intellectual gifts, united with moral infirmity or 
depravity, has on the whole here met with the ouly solution which 
on earth can be given. If Byron was turned away from our doors, 
many 2 one as questionable as Byron has been admitted. . . . The 
godlike gift of genius was recognised; the baser earthly part was 
left to the merciful judgment of its Creator.’ (JJemorials of West- 
minster Abbey, pp. 329-3834.) 

The history of St. Paul’s, as a repository for monuments, is 
far more monotonous. In the old popular times it had been 
full of them; but crowded only with the casual dead, for 
way a resting-place there was obtained through local causes 

r by personal favour. But after the rebuilding in the seven- 
pate: A century, a strange timidity or prudery grew up among 
the authorities of the cathedral against allowing the erection of 
monuments there. So rigidly was oo system of exclusion acted 
on, that when Newton (one of the few Deans of recent times who 
have something like a title to posthumous honour) died in the 
Deanery, his expressed wish ‘to have a pompous monument in 
* the church’ was disregarded ; and Newton’s monument (‘ I con- 
‘template it,’ says Dr. rae without jealousy ’) ‘ * adorns 


‘or incumbers the church of St. Mary-le-Bow.’ The triumph 
over this inveterate pre, “ny was fin: uly achieved when men 
had begun to perceive, in the first place, that Westminster 


Abbey was overe oul ‘ok secondly, what is more ques- 
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tionable, to imagine that ‘ modern statues are in themselves ill 
‘suited to its aspiring Gothic architecture.’ John Howard, 
the philanthropist, was the first to whom a statue was erected 
in modern St. Paul’s; Dr. Johnson the second, though he lies 
buried in the Abbey. Next came our military and naval 
heroes; and, when once these were admitted, twenty years of 
the great war with France soon furnished an abundant crop of 
them. Nelson and Wellington lie there, with a gallant array 
of companions in death. Of civilians there are as yet but 
few. Lord Melbourne alone, we believe, represents the class 
of political worthies; Fallam, that of literary. ‘ And what 
‘name among modern men of letters,’ asks Dean Milman, ‘ is 
‘more illustrious than the name, dear to me from long reveren- 
‘ tial friendship, of Hallam ?’ 

Since those lines were written, and when they were perhaps 
already in the press, the friends of the deceased author him- 
self have witnessed the solemn ceremonial with which his re- 
mains also were deposited beneath the vault of his own cathe- 
dral ; not, indeed, in his right to a public record as a man of 
letters, though few could have established a more irreproach- 
able title, but as an honoured servant of that Church for which 
this volume testifies his own veneration. His monument, we 
can only hope, may find a place somewhere in the vicinity of 
that erected to the kindred spirit whom he commemorates in 
the last passage which we have extracted from his work. For 
Hallam and Milman were united, not only by the strictest ties 
of friendship, but by a singular congeniality of spirit, sub- 
sisting together with great intellectual as well as external dis- 
similarities. Each was, in his sense, a party man, and the 
representative of certain ideas; but each combined with that 
partisanship a large catholicity of feeling, a power of entering 
into the minds of others and appreciating their reasons, a 
generous, almost contemptuous disregard of differences of 
opinion as barriers between true-hearted men. And both were, 
emphatically, just, and lovers of justice. Those who departed 
after that last celebration could not but feel their hearts moved, 
even amidst the more solemn thoughts to which it naturally 
gave rise, with a sense of the blank which would make itself 
felt after his loss; felt in many a circle of that great city 
whose cultivated society he had so long adorned, through the 
want of that presence at once genial and respected, that wit 
which never wounded, that attractive interest in the pursuits of 
others, that judgment in which the fire of early enthusiasm 
seemed tempered, not extinguished, by the experiences of a 
long life of labour and thoughtfulness. 











Hunter’s Annals of Rural Bengal. 


Art. VIII. 1. The Annals of Rural Bengal. By W. W. 
Hunter, B.A., M.R.A.S. of the Bengal Civil Service, 
London: 1868. 


2. Indian Polity. A View of the System of Administration in 
India. By Major Grorce CuEsnEy. London: 1868, 


HERE is no class of books, we venture to say, which has 

been more wanting in regard to India than those which are 
especially devoted to local subjects, and have for their professed 
aim the illustration of the annals of provinces which, during 
the mutations of power, have fallen under the dominion of the 
British nation, or with which it has become intimately con- 
nected by political events. At the same time there is no doubt 
that many valuable reports exist in the archives of Government, 
both in England and in India, which have been submitted by 
officers in charge of departments and provinces; and though 
occasional selections are made from such reports, and are 
printed by Government avowedly with the intention that they 
should become available to the public, no pains have, to the best 
of our belief, ever been taken, by advertis sement or other- 
wise, to intimate that such works are in existence, or where, 
or from whom they can be obtained. ak pine as Tod's 
Annals of Rajastl au aleolm’s Central India, Wilks’s His- 
tory of Mysore, and Williams’s of Guzerat, for stance, fulfil 
in many respects ‘ie condition which might be prescribed for 
the class of books we allude to; and yet, if Tod be excepted, 
not entirely, for the others are wanting in records of the 
people. While political and dynastic changes are followed 
with the utmost minutix of detail in all their various cireum- 
stances, their effect upon the people of India is not noticed. 
We do not find, nor can we assume, whether they advanced 
or retrograded in civilisation, intelligence, and material pros- 
perity; and this part of the subject was either unknown, or 
set aside for the more prominent and more interesting detail 
of political events. 

[t is believed by many, as habitually asserted, that the 
people of India, from various circumstances and their own 
et a are unchangeable; that they have existed in 
nearly the same condition for the last three thousand years or 
more, and that the Mahomedan conquest and dominion affected 
them in a scareely appreciable degree. And this to some ex- 
tent is true. They are still Hindus fettered by caste restrictions, 
by a prurient and hateful idolatrous system “of religious belief, 
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and by an absence of that enlarged education which might 
have developed their naturally intellectual character; but it 
would be useless to persist in declaring that they do not change, 
though herein we want those standards of comparison whieh, in 
our own more favoured country, are so amply provided. The 
present generation in India has seen, and ever sees before it, 
elements of change and progression which are doing silent but 
effective work; and which, while ameliorating the ruder por- 
tions of indigenous civilisation, are converting them into sym- 
pathetic action with our own endeavours. In point of fact, 
there is as much change, relatively, in the condition of those 
classes which have been brought into immediate contact with 
our own standard of civilised advancement within the last 
hundred years as there has been among ourselves; and it is 
the absence of those materials for comparison, now growing 
all but traditional, which we must regret, but cannot supply. 

It is possible that some such train of thought as this induced 
the author of the Annals of Rural Bengal to devote his time 
and talents to a work which, for the province it concerns, 
goes far to supply the deficiency we deplore in other parts 
of India; and when we estimate the labour of such a task— 
not the mere writing, but the compilation of material in con- 
nexion with the daily-absorbing duties of official life-—we cannot 
but admire the perseverance by which it has been accomplished. 
Only those who have themselves endured the labour can realise 
the exhaustive application which falls every day to the lot of 
every civil servant in India. It would seem impossible to 
indulge a literary taste without a neelect of official duty, and 
yet Mr. Hunter has apparently hit a happy medium. His 
judgment has been matured by experience, while his capability 
of literary exertion has not heen repressed by the details of 
his public engagements. He has therefore produced a work 
at present incomplete, but which promises to fulfil all the 
conditions we have already enumerated, and which he has ac- 
complished in a singularly modest but able and scholarlike 
manner. 

At first sight, it would appear a task of interminable labour 
to collect and condense the annals of any Indian rural district 
into a reasonable space. What is a chaos of confusion, with 
littie or no relation of the parts one to another, has to be 
resolved into a continuous detail of illustration before it can 
become applicable to the work in hand; and the difference 
between the nature of the materials, and the reasons why many 
of those which exist are not available in the rural districts of 
India, is explained by Mr. Hunter very clearly as follows :— 
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‘Every county, almost every parish, in England has its annals; 
but in India, vast provinces greater in extent than the British 
Islands have no individual history whatever. Districts that have 
furnished the sites of famous battles, or lain upon the routes of 
imperial progresses, appear indeed, for a moment, in the general 
records of the country; but before the eye has become familiar with 
their uncouth names, the narrative passes on and they are forgotten, 
Nor are the inhabitants themselves very much better acquainted 
with the history of the country in which they live. Each field has 
indeed its annals. The crops which it has borne during the past 
century, the occasions on which it has changed hands, the old stand- 
ing disputes about its watercourses and landmarks, all these are 
treasured up with sufficient precision. But the bygone joys and 
sorrows of the distriet in general, its memorable vicissitudes, its 
remarkable men, the decline of old forms of industry and the rise of 
new—in a word, all the weightier matters of rural history—are for- 
gotten. Life wants the outdoor elements which it possesses in so 
remarkable a degree in England. Men of the upper classes come 
less frequently into contact with each other; caste and religious 
differences dwarf the growth of goodfellowship and limit the inter- 
change of hospitalities ; and everything like society, in the European 
sense of the word, is prevented by the seclusion of the female sex, 
The strong county feeling which knits together the magnates of an 
English shire, has not had a chance of being developed among the 
landed gentry of India. Each house scrupulously preserves its 
own archives, but carefully conceals them from its neighbours. 
Indeed, it never strikes the listless narrator, that what to him are 
dull contemporaneous events, will in time possess the interest of 
history ; nor are there any antiquarians to gather such meagre 
records as vanity or selfishness may have framed. English history 
owes much of its value, and still more of its pathos, to the stores of 
private documents which the strong individuality of bygone English- 
men has left behind; but, in India, one rural generation dreams out 
its existence after another, and all are forgotten.’ (Pp. 3, 4.) 

All this is very true. Society and social intercourse in India 
have a character of their own; but they are diffuse, not collec- 
tive. County families even of different faiths may invite each 
other on occasions of domestic or religious ceremony ; but as a 
mere affair of civility or ostentatious hospitality. Where there 
is the slightest difference of caste among Hindus, nay in many 
cases where the caste is identical, parties cannot eat together. 
Women cannot eat or mix with men at all. Hindus cannot 
consort with Mahomedans. Mahomedan women and Hindu 
women rarely visit at all; and though members of high families 
and their crowds of retainers may be splendidly feasted on such 
occasions, it is not socially as in England, but ceremoniously 
and apart; consequently all the pleasant influences of neigh- 
bourly gatherings among ourselves are entirely absent. 
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Nor are the English records of an Indian rural district more 
inviting in character. Those who are interested in them have 
long passed away. The formal reports upon local questions, 
the records of official squabbles, the platitudes of complacent 
writers, or the dull unbroken monotony of ordinary official 
correspondence, present a field as uninviting for research, 
as the native records. Mr. Hunter found those of his district, 
like those, we have little doubt, of many another, neglected 
and unknown. 

‘Four years ago,’ he says, ‘in taking charge of the District 
Treasury, I was struck with the appearance of an ancient press 
which, from the nature of its padlocks, seemed not to have been 
opened for many years, and with whose contents none of the native 
officials were acquainted. On being broken open, it was found to 
contain the early records of the district from within a year of the 
time that it passed directly under British rule. The volumes pre- 
sented every appearance of age and decay; their yellow stained 
margins were deeply eaten into by insects; their outer pages 
crumbled to pieces under the most tender handling ; and some of 
the palpable remains were chips of paper mingled with the granular 
dust which white ants leave behind. Careful research has con- 
vinced me, that these neglected heaps contain much that is worthy 
of being preserved. For what have we of rural India at the com- 
mencement and during the early stages of our rule? Eloquent and 
elaborate narratives have indeed Leen written of British ascendancy 
in the East ; but such narratives are records of the English Govern- 
ment, or biographies of the English Governors of India, not histories 
of the Indian people. The silent millions who bear our yoke have 
found no aunalist.’ (Pp. 5, 6.) 


We have extracted the above for the great truth it contains, 
which we desire to impress upon all who take an interest in 
India or in its people. Jacquemont said of the Indian adminis- 
tration ‘that it was a government of paper;’ and while this 
implied a sneer at the over minutix of its current business 
and correspondence, there is no question that by these means 
avast amount of information has been collected, and is now 
in existence, probably in the condition which Mr. Hunter 
describes, in every province of the country. And it is quite 
true that ‘the people’ have found no annalist, though we 
have ample proof in Mr. Hunter’s volume that the old worm- 
eaten records can furnish most interesting stores of information 
and instruction. 

Mr. Hunter still further illustrates the question he has so 
deservedly at heart, in a manner which will be corroborated by 
every one who has had adequate local experience. In refer- 
ence to the survey department, for instance, which, it might 
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be thought, from its very nature, character, and opportunities, 
possessed the highest advants ages,’and might have done for ey ery 
district and provine e what, at least, Mr. Hunter has done for 
his, he finds that the report on Bengal is contained in one thin 
folio. The district of Caleutta, rich in vicissitude and record, 
is dismissed in ‘ little more than a page,’ most of which is 
devoted to the already well-known history of the Black Hole, 
Moorshedabad in half a page; and Maldah, ‘the Hindu me tropolis 
of Bengal, with its long lines of kings, its gigantic walls and 
iia its once stately palaces, and the vast untenanted city, 
has not been noticed at all. 


This, too,’ he says, ‘with the richest and most authentic ma- 
terials for rural history at our command. . .. In the chief Govern- 
ment office of every district in Bengal are "presses filled with papers 
similar to those I have described. They consist of reports, minutes, 
judicial proceedings, and relate with official accuracy the daily 
history of the country from the time the English took the admi- 
nistration into their own hands. Many of them are written in the 
curt forcible language which men use in times of excitement and 
peril; and in spite of the blunders of copyists and the ravages of 
decay, they have about them that air of real life which proceeds 
not from literary ability, but from the fact that their authors’ minds 
were full of the subjects upon which they wrote... . These 
volumes, so silent on subjeets about which we are well informed, 
speak at length and with the utmost precision on matters of which 
the Western world is profoundly ignorant. ‘They depict in vivid 
colours: the state of rural India when the sceptre departed from the 
Mussulman race. They disclose the complicated evils that rendered 
our accession, for some time, an aggravation rather than a mitiga- 
tion of the sufferings of the people. They unfold one after another 
the misapprehensions and disastrous vacillations amid which our 
first solid progress was made. They impartially retain the evidence 
of low 1 — ind official incompetence, side by side with rare de- 
votion an edmi nistrative skill. But, taken as a whole, they reveal 
the seeret of Kngland’s greatness in the East. ‘They exhibit a small 
band of our countrymen, going forth to govern an unexplored and a 
half-subdued territory. Before the grave heroism and masterful 
characters of these men the native mind succumbed. Our troops 
originated for us a rude Mabratta-like supremacy; but the rural 
records attest that the permanent sources of the English ascendancy 
in Bengal have been, not their brilliant military successes, but de- 
liberate civil courage and indomitable will.’ (Pp. 7, 8.) 








Here again is ample evidence that materials exist of the 
most complete character for the purpose we so strongly advocate. 
‘When the East India Company accepted thé internal adminis- 
tration ef Bengal, they engaged to rule in accordance with native 
usages, and the first step towards the fulfilment of its promise was 
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toascertain what these usages really were. To this end instructions 
were repeatedly issued during a period of thirty years, directing all 
officers to institute local inquiries; and soon after the formal com- 
mand was removed, the habit of collecting and reporting informa- 
tion continued till 1820.’ (P. 9.) 

The consequence of this,as might be believed, is an immense 
mass of documentary evidence, than which nothing could be 
more complete or perfect for a history or ‘annals’ of the times 
gone by. Herein are discussed tenures of land, and relations 
of landlord to tenant; cultivators, their rent, social habits, and 
even their clothing and occupations; currency and exchange, 
native police, artisans, and manufactures; cesses, tolls, dues, 
and all manner of recognised and unrecognised taxation. ‘In 
‘a word,’ says Mr. Hunter, ‘the whole fabric of the rural life 
‘of Bengal—its joys, sorrows, and manifold oppressions—is dis- 
‘sected and laid bare.’ What, then, can be desired more than 
these, for those enduring records of the past which are the 
only means of affording comparison with the present, and sup- 
plying the best direction for the future? Nor can we help 
thinking that if so true and practical a test had been applied 
to many modern proceedings, we should have heard less of 
failures. 

We must, however, proceed to inform our readers of what 
part of Bengal these annals more particularly concern, and we 
cannot do better than quote the following descriptive passage, 
with which the book opens. Mr. Hunter places us at once on 
the field of his labour, and we have read few more graphic 
descriptions of the country :- 

‘On the frontier of Lower Bengal, fifty miles west from the field 
of Plassy, are to be traced the landmarks of two ancient kingdoms, 
They lie along the intermediate country between the lofty plateau 
of Central India and the valley of the Ganges. The primeval force 
which had upheaved the interior tableland here spent itself upon 
fragmentary ridges and long wavy downs. On the west rise the 
mountains covered to the summit with masses of vegetation, Gor- 
geous creepers first wreathe with flowers, then strangle their parent 
stems, and finally bind together the living and the dead in one im- 
penetrable thicket. Here and there an isolated hill with a flat top 
stands out like a fortress on the plains. From ravines arched over 
with foliage turbid cataracts leap down upon the valley there to 
unite into rivers which, at one season of the year, pour along in 
volumes of water half a mile broad and twenty feet deep, and at 
another, dwindle to silver threads amid wide expanses of sand. 
Over the uplands the jungle still holds its primitive reign, afford- 
ing cover for wild beasts and cool glades for herds of cattle. In 
general the plains undulate gently eastward, dotted with fruit-bear- 
ing groves, enamelled with bright green rice-fields, and studded with 
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prosperous villages. The soil, although less fertile than the swamps 
of Eastern Bengal, ‘returns, in low-lying grounds, two crops a year; 
and the bracing atmosphere makes ample amends to the cultivator 
for the additional labour demanded by his fields. The forest yields 
& spontaneous wealth of timber, gums, and brilliant lac dye; the 
valleys produce the finest indigo ; cotton, jute, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, 
and cereals grow abundantly ; from the mulberry shrubs are still 
derived the silks that adorned the beauties of the imperial seraglios, 
Silver ore has been dug out of the mountains ; copper is found on 
their slopes ; small particles of gold have been washed from the 
river beds, and the country has long been famous for its iron and 
coal.’ (Pp. 1, 2.) 


This tract, beautiful by nature, and possessing on the whole 
an exquisite climate, was the scene of one of the ancient 
struggles of Indian history. The Aryan invaders, coming 
from the west, and overrunning the plains of Bengal, could 
make little impression upon the bolder races who inhabited the 
hilly parts, and possessed their approaches in the valuable and 
fertile region already described; and thus, as Mr. Hunter 
informs us, on its inhabitants devolved, during three thousand 
years, the duty of holding the passes between the hills and 
the valley of the Ganges. They are a proud and manly race, 
affording a strange contrast with the Hindus of the plains, 
and they call their country, with a pride which still en- 
dures as of old, § Vir-Bhumi,’ or the Hero-land. We shall 
have to refer hereafter, more particularly, to this remarkable 
people, and the part they have played in the history of the 
country. 

The commencement of direct British authority over the 
Province of Bengal occurred in 1765. It was in this year 
that Lord Clive returned to India, after an absence of five 
years, which he had spent in England. During that absence 
a war had broken out between Meer Cassim, the Soubahdar of 
Bengal, and the English, which, after some vicissitudes, ended 
in his complete defeat and flight to the camp of the Vizier of 
Oude, who had taken the field, partly on his own account, and 
partly to espouse the’ Soubahdar’s cause. It is not, however, 
within the province of this article to enter into the general 
history of that period. 

During the period of these wars, the liveliest alarm existed 
in England; and in their emergency, the Court of Directors 
turned to Lord Clive, who, having accepted the obligation, 
repaired at once to India, and arrived a few months after 
the victory of Buxar. If he had not been sent, it is difhi- 
cult to imagine what course the crisis would have taken, for 
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there was no one on the spot capable of turning it to the 
best advantage for the English. Clive, however, acted at once 
with his usual strong judgment. He disposed of the Nawab 
of Moorshedabad at once, by conferring on him an allow- 
ance of fifty-three lacs of rupees a-year; and the Nawab 
Vizier was more generously dealt with than he deserved, 
his dominions being restored to him, with the exception of 
two districts. The Emperor received a grant of twenty- 
six lacs of rupees from Bengal, with the two districts taken 
from the Vizier of Oude, and in return conferred upon the 
English commander (on behalf of the Company) the De- 
wany, or fiscal administration of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
which had, indeed, been offered at other periods before, when 
the local government was in no condition to accept the grant. 
This cession involved ‘e government of twenty-five millions 
of people and the colleci:»» of four millions sterling of re- 
yenue. Beyond the assumption that the Emperor in his help- 
less condition preferred the certainty of receiving twenty-six 
lacs of rupees (260,000/.) a-year from the Company, to the 
chances of obtaining four millions sterling from Bengal, there 
appears no other reason why the cession should have been 
made. The Emperor, however, seated on a table in Clive’s 
tent, which had been covered with embroidered cloths, executed 
the firman, or royal grant, for Bengal, in less time, according 
to the quaint record of a native writer, ‘ than would have been 
‘taken up in the sale of a jackass.’ This memorable event 
occurred on August 12, 1765. 

Being now the property of the Company, Bengal must be 
governed. What means had Clive at his disposal for establish- 
ing any direct European control over so large a province ? 
He had but few civil officers of any kind, and could not trust 
those he had. They were venal and rapacious to the last 
degree; demoralised, as it were, by their previous employ- 
ments. They had been commercial agents, endued to a cer- 
tain extent only with political powers ; and there was not one 
who had ever possessed opportunity for gaining practical ex- 
perience in the fiscal administration of the country. Never- 
theless, the revenue must be collected. As for the department 
of police and justice—the Foujdaree, as they were called—they 
were still invested in the Nawab of Moorshedabad as Soubah- 
dar. The revenue was realised by the native officers, who had 
collected it heretofore, partly on contract, and partly on render- 
ing a due account of collections and deducting therefrom the 
expenses. But native officers working under a purely native 
government were one thing, and under an English officer 
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quite another. There was no check over the proceedings of 
the talookdars, nor any clear understanding as to who paid 
revenue, or on what principle of assessment it was demanded, 
All this had to be taken for granted; and whether the people 
were oppressed and plundered, or the demand of the Govern- 
ment was just, could not be understood. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the rapacity of the native collectors had 
full play, and that the double government was, while it lasted, 
a curse to the people. 

According to Mr. Hunter, it was Mr. Holwell, who had 
escaped the Black Hole, that first spoke out boldly on the 
subject. ‘ We have nibbled at these provinces for eight 
‘ years,’ he declared, ‘ and notwithstanding our immense ac- 
‘quisition of territory and revenue, what benefit has_re- 
‘ sulted from our successes to the Company? Shall we go on 
‘nibbling and nibbling at the bait until the trap falls and 
‘crushes us? . . . Let us boldly declare to be Soubahs our- 
‘selves.’ Any direct move in this direction was not, however, 
undertaken till 1769, and it was then of a very partial cha- 
racter. To ‘supervisors’ were made over immense tracts, in 
which they were to act ‘as some check’ to the gross mis- 
management and extortion practised by those who levied, and 
to the fraudulent evasion of those who paid, the assessment. 
[t was to these men that Government committed the duty of 
inquiry as the basis of effecting something better. They were 
expected to be ‘ antiquarians, historians, and rural staticians, 
and the instructions of the President and Select Committee 
(August 16, 1769), which are framed with intelligence, show 
how entire was the ignorance which prevailed, not only in re- 
gard to the rural annals, but as to customs and _ privileges, 
family descent and authority, land tenures and cesses, cultiva- 
tion and products, and every other point on which any 
government of these provinces depended. We do not hold 
the Government of the day to blame for this ignorance. It 
was inseparable from its previous position as merchants and 
traders only. We only notice it to show what disastrous 
effect it must have had upon the masses of the people, who, 
unprotected by their new masters, and oppressed without the 
often sharp checks imposed by native governments on their 
subordinates, had no place of refuge or appeal. These four 
years, from 1765 to 1769, must have been cruel ones to the 
people; a bad beginning on our own part, which was yet to 
lead to further error and misfortune. 

In the year 1769 the new territory was afflicted by a famine 
the details of which have been little known hitherto, and which 
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have been only casually mentioned or slurred over by Mill, 
the historian of the period; while Mr. Marshman, the most 
recent author on Indian history, dismisses it in three lines. It 
is by Mr. Hunter’s description alone, that the fearful extent of 
this calamity can be estimated, and its effect upon the future 
condition of the country. 

‘It forms,’ he says, ‘ the key to the history of Bengal during the suc - 
ceeding forty years. It places in a new light those broad tracks of 
desolation which the English conquerors found everywhere through- 
out the Lower Valley ; it unfolds the sufferings entailed on an ancient 
rural society by being placed in a position in which its immemorial 
forms and usages could no longer apply ; and then it explains how, 
out of the disorganised and fragmentary elements, a new order of 
things was evolved.’ (P. 10.) 

The crops had partially failed in 1768; prices were high, and 
under the pressure of the collectors, the government revenue 
was ‘never so closely collected before,’ which we understand 
to mean, that the people were ground down to the lowest con- 
dition of poverty, and had, as the sequel proved, disposed of 
all their surplus stocks of grain to meet the imperative de- 
mand. The early rains of 1769 promised a full crop; but they 
suddenly ceased, and the green crops dried up before coming 
to ear, and became as fields of straw. No report of the 
existing distress was made to the Court of Directors. Mr. 
Verelst, the President in Council, resigned, and Mr. Cartier, 
his successor, reported, that though the distress was very great, 
the Council had not yet found any failure in the revenue or 
stated payments. Matters went on from bad to worse, for the 
spring harvest in some localities afforded only temporary 
relief. And yet, with the ruin of the country staring them in 
the face, the Council ‘ acting upon the advice of its Mussulman 
‘minister of finance, added 10 per cent. to the land tax for 
‘the ensuing year,’ which was duly reported to the Home 
Government, and doubtless raised its expectations to a very 
high pitch. 

From these pleasant dreams of a plenteously filled exchequer 
the Council of Calcutta were rudely awakened. The people 
hitherto, like all Indian rural populations, had suffered and 
endured with a patience which knows no equal in such terrible 
visitations ; but before the end of May a shocking cry arose 
throughout the land that they were beginning to perish. It 
was difficult to get at the truth, for as yet the newly appointed 
supervisors had made no progress; and, as we can perfectly 
understand, were mistrusted by, or unknown to, the people. 
The whole executive administration—fiscal ministers, farmers 
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of districts, contractors, collectors, and middle men of all classes, 
by whom the yearly demand was apportioned and realised, were 
to a man natives of the country. From these classes no infor- 
mation was obtained; and though serious misgivings existed, 
the collections of revenue for the current year were pressed 
forward as rapidly as possible. It is no part of the fiscal policy 
of any native Government and we must bear in mind that 
the Executive of Bengal was as yet purely native—to relax 
demands for revenue in seasons of famine. Those who haye 
means to pay are richer than in times of plenty ; those who 
have none perish; and it not unfrequently happens that extra 
cesses are laid upon the rich, to compensate, in some degree, 
the losses sustained by the poor. So we see that the Council 
as yet slumbered, or if it was occasionally roused by reports 
of misery which could not be withheld, it fell again into in- 
action. Meanwhile, says Mr. Hunter :— 

‘ All through the stifling summer of 1770, the people went on 
dying. The husbandmen sold their cattle; they sold their imple- 
ments of agriculture; they devoured their seed grain; they sold 
their sons and daughters, till at length no buyer of children could 
be found ; they ate the leaves of trees and the grass in the field, 
and, in June 1770, the Resident at the Durbar, affirmed that the 
living were feeding upon the dead, Day and night a torrent of 
famished and disease-stricken wretches poured into the great cities, 
At an early period of the year pestilence had broken out. . . . The 
streets were blocked up with promiscuous heaps of the dying and 
dead. Interment could not do its work quick enough; even the 
dogs and jackals, the public scavengers of the East, became unable 
to accomplish their revolting work, and the multitude of mangled 
and festering corpses at length threatened the existence of the 
citizens.’ (P. 27.) 

We forbear to quote more of Mr. Hunter’s powerful descrip- 
tion of this period, and refer our readers to the work itself ' 
which, in this chapter of famine, is no less eloquent than 
pathetic. The people died, and died. There was no check, no 
alleviation whatever. Even could they have attempted it, 
from whence could the few Europeans then in Calcutta have 
obtained food for twenty-five millions of people? It was a 
strange and awful coincidence, that the year in which Bengal 
was conquered by the Mahomedans from the Hindus, was 
marked by a similar and perhaps even more dreadful calamity. 
Gour, the capital of the province, then the most magnificent city 
in India, was depopulated and abandoned. ‘It had existed two 
‘ thousand years, and was filled with noble buildings. In one 
‘ year it was humbled to the dust, and is now the abode of only 
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The misery which existed through 1770 could not last; in 
1771-2, the harvests were superabundant, but in ten months, 
that is, up to the end of May, six in sixteen of the population 
had perished, and the mortality increased until it was computed 
that upwards of ten millions of human beings had been swept 
away. It is due to the Council of that period to state, that 
they did what they could. They issued proclamations against 
hoarding grain, and were at considerable pains to have their 
tenor enforced; they laid an embargo upon the exportation of 
food, and some contributions, necessarily very small, were made 
towards alleviating the distress. It is just also to the native 
gentlemen of the province to state, that they contributed at 
least as much as the ‘Company’ if not more. But, after all, 
the whole was, in reality, a mere drop in the ocean. The Com- 
pany’s contribution was about 9,000/. in six months, among 
thirty millions of people, and even for this trifle the Council 
were severely blamed by the Secret Committee. What were the 
natives of Bengal, perishing by millions, to them? as little indeed 
as to their servants on the spot, where in one instance quoted 
by Mr. Hunter, ten shillings’ worth of rice a day was meted 
out in a population of four hundred thousand souls! If the 
hideous misery which existed on the spot, when every town 
and village was full of festering corpses, was ignored by those 
who saw it, what can be expected from those who, at a dis- 
tance of eight thousand miles, and an interval of nearly a 
year of time, expressed no sympathy? In this respect the 
change in the feeling of the people of England needs no illus- 
tration. We all remember with what horror the details of 
the famine in Orissa, two years ago, were received in England, 
and how strictly the local government was called to account ; 
and there is little doubt that on the recurrence of scarcity else- 
where, that lesson of want of timely provision against the ex- 
treme result of famine will be carefully remembered. It is only 
indeed by these means that it can be averted. Once it begins, 
we quite agree with Mr. Hunter that remedial means are next 
to useless, except indeed the afflicted province have an acces- 
sible seaboard or a great navigable river. In the interior, 
where there are no railways, the dearth of forage prevents the 
employment of carriage beyond the frontier, and when there is 
no more left to eat, the people must die; they are, as Mr. 
Hunter expresses it, ‘in the case of a ship without provisions 
‘in the midst of the ocean.’ 

Hideous as is the contemplation of these details, the rural 
distress of Bengal which followed the famine, was hardly less en- 
durable or mischievous. There was not population enough left 
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to till the fields. Village communities had been broken up, 
and their relics collected together in other localities as best they 
could. Whole tracts fell out of cultivation, and their villages 
were utterly deserted. It cannot, we think, be assumed or main- 
tained that the new (British) Government of Bengal was in 
any way responsible for the effects of the famine of 1770; or 
that by any means at its disposal, that event could have been 
palliated or averted. The commencement was not under. 
stood, and its frightfully rapid progress was not ascertained, 
until the whole province was involved in one common ruin, 
The previous native Government had exacted from the people 
all their available means, and, with the usual short-sighted 
policy of such administrations, had left nothing for them to 
fall back upon. Where the cultivators were for the most part 
dependent upon the land managers for advances to purchase 
seed, the cessation of these advances would in itself have pro- 
duced distress. When to this was superadded the impossibility 
of sowing at all, and the exhaustion of all previous stores of 
grain, the final catastrophe was inevitable. Bengal proper 
was a province singularly exempt from visitations of famine, 
or even from fluctuations in agricultural returns ; and we can 
understand not only that the famine of 1770 was utterly 
unlooked for, but that the partial scarcity by which it was 
heralded was not considered of particular moment—the more 
especially as no alarm was given by the native collectors and 
managers. ‘The event, indeed, to men unacquainted with the 
country and the people, must have been, for the time, utterly 
confounding and incomprehensible. The Commissioners sent 
out by the Council in 1772 to report, found ‘the finest parts 
‘of the province desolated by famine, the lands abandoned, 
‘and the revenue falling to decay.’ It was now clear to Mr. 
Warren Hastings, who had become President of the Council, 
that more efficient means of government must be adopted ; and 
his report, which Mr. Hunter has produced in full in his Ap- 
pendix, should be read in its entirety, in order to understand 
completely the nature of the crisis and the means proposed for 
relief. Mr. Hastings sets forth, in his clear nervous style, the 
difficulties which had beset the first native, and the subsequent 
double, Government; he lays bare the sources of failure, and, 
though a humiliating retrospect, there was no remedy but an 
unsparing exposition of it. His suggestions were adopted by 
the Home Government, and as soon as men could be found to 
fill the posts, a new era in Bengal began. 

It was not an easy or pleasant one. Let those who can 
calmly estimate the duties of the new English officers care- 
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fully peruse Mr. Hunter’s unexaggerated picture of their 
position. Although one-third of the land was out of cultivation, 
and only two-thirds of the peasantry left (hardly, indeed, that, 
for Mr. Hunter states from official sources, that 35 per cent. 
of the general and 50 per cent. of the agricultural population 
had perished), the demands of the Court of Directors did not 
slacken. Money must be had. The province was rack-rented; 
and many of the princely families brought to absolute ruin. 
The ancient relations between landlord and tenant were 
broken; feudal dependence no longer existed as it had before. 
Even the boundaries of estates and lands were becoming un- 
recognisable, and the landholders were fighting pitched battles 
for them. Added to this, bands of plunderers and banditti 
infested the country, who owned no leader, who collected in 
armies 50,000 strong, committed a horrible series of outrages 
and disappeared. In a word, all the most mischievous ele- 
ments of disorder were in the ascendant, and required vigor- 
ous and persevering measures for their suppression, Even 
as late as 1789, Lord Cornwallis, then Governor-General, 
after an investigation of three years’ duration, pronounced 
‘one-third of the Company’s territories in Bengal to be a jungle 
‘inhabited only by wild beasts.’ Beerbhoom and Bishenpoor, 
the especial subjects of Mr. Hunter’s present volume, had de- 
creased from 6,000 rural communities to less than 4,400, and 
of the houses not more than one-fourth were tenanted. The 
wild beasts multiplied exceedingly, and ‘as the rural commu- 
‘ nities relinquished their hamlets and drew closer towards the 
‘centre of the district, the wild beasts pressed hungrily upon 
‘their rear. . . . A belt of jungle filied with wild beasts 
‘formed round each village, and the official records fre- 
‘quently speak of the mail bag being carried off by them.’ 
There were not only tigers, but wild elephants, which were 
resistless, ‘ lifting off roofs, pushing down walls, trampling a 
‘ village underfoot as if it were a city of sand that a child had 
‘built upon the shore.’ It must not be supposed that these 
sad details are at all exaggerated; they are founded upon the 
Rural Annals which Mr. Hunter has so industriously com- 
piled, and which form the foundation of all his interesting 
illustrations of the state of Bengal after the famine ; a condition 
which continued for nearly thirty years, and which involved a 
perpetual struggle against social disorganisation on the one 
hand, as far as the revenue was concerned, and the efforts to 
eradicate the banditti on the other. 

We regret that we cannot follow Mr. Hunter's excellent 
description of the efforts of Mr. Keating, who had been ap- 
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pointed collector of Beerbhoom in 1788, and who ruled over this 
extensive province for five years of its worst period—to establish 
order. The details, given at length, which are well worth per- 
usal, show him to have been a man self-reliant in the highest 
degree, active and energetic. Partly by regular troops, and 
partly by the well-affected people of the country, he made head 
against the local banditti, and ultimately overcame them. Such 
a condition of affairs could hardly now arise in any part of India; 
but from the narrative of events, and from the spirited conduct 
of one man, we can estimate what can be effected under a state 
of grievous calamity, where the official head possesses tact and 
influence enough to infuse his own spirit into the people and 
varry them with him. The Rural Annals of India would, if 
known as Mr. Hunter has made them known of one district, 
show hundreds of instances of what plain English gentlemen— 
thrown among communities of which they may be supposed to 
have possessed but little previous knowledge, and in which till 
emergency arose they were little known—have effected by sheer 
strength of character and personal resolution; and it is only 
by such details that it is possible to estimate how the moral 
conquest of India has been achieved, and how maintained. In 
the series of years which have elapsed between those troubled 
times and the present, all waste lands have been reclaimed, and 
an orderly population has taken the place of a lawless one. 
Beerbhoom enjoys a singular immunity from crime. As to 
wild beasts, ‘it is impossible,’ Mr. Hunter informs us, ‘ to find 
“an undomesticated elephant, impossible to hear of a tiger, 
‘throughout the length and breadth of the district. The last 
tiger hunt took place in 1864; a band of Hillmen, in number 
five hundred, beat many square miles of jungle, but nota 
bear or a leopard, much less a tiger, could they turn out.... 
and their capture is as much an event as the shooting of an 
* eagle in the Scottish Highlands’ (p. 65). 

In the chapter entitled ‘ The Ethnical Elements of the Low- 
‘land Population of Bengal,’ Mr. Hunter explains very lucidly 
the several strata, as it were, of races who from time to time 
have possessed the province, and in succession given their 
impress to the people. Far back in the dim ages of time an 
aboriginal population existed—or rather what may conven- 
tionally be termed an aboriginal race, for nothing can be dis- 
covered beyond it——-which inhabited forest tracts, and subsisted, 
most probably, on wild products and game of all kinds. These 
tribes are still existent in forms little modified perhaps from 
their original condition, and totally distinct from the race 
which originally dispossessed them of the lowlands, and drove 
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them into inaccessible mountains and forests, where they were 
undisturbed. Thus we find the slopes of the mountains by 
which the great basin of the Lower Ganges is begirt, peopled 
with hill tribes of various denominations—Santals, Kolees, 
Kocchs, Bodos, Dhimals, Paharis, Korewahs, Moondalis, 
and Bhogtas—who speak different and original languages 
which have no affinity, or but little, with the dialects of the 
plains. In regard to one of these tribes, the Santals, Mr. 
Hunter devotes a considerable part of his work, of which we 
shall presently avail ourselves. In the plains, on the con- 
trary, we find many dialects used by a people comparatively 
fair, who, from the earliest period to which they can be traced, 
have been conquerors of the country. These are the Aryan 
invaders of India, who, diluted, as it were, among some abo- 
riginal classes whom they converted, are now generally known 
as Hindus. WN ‘thing is ascertained of the date or the number 
of the original Aryan invasions. All that is known is from 
the effect this great race has had upon the early civilisation of 
the world, and the reclamation of many of its aboriginal races 
from savagery. Whether on the borders of China, in Persia, 
in Greece, in Italy, in Spain, or in Western Europe, and even 
in Britain, the course of the Aryans may be distinctly traced, 
not only by their language, but by their sepulchral remains, 
their cairns and cromlechs, which, alike in structure and in 
internal relics, agree in India and in Europe with the closest 
similitude. The first holy land was a small territory near 
Dehli, but the martial character of the race in process of time 
led them to the south-east, down the valley of the Ganges, 
driving, as they progressed and established themselves, the 
aboriginal races into the Vindiya and other ranges to the south 
of the valley, and into the Himalayas or their southern spurs 
to the north. Mr. Hunter is of opinion that this progression 
was very slow, and that even up to the era of Buddhism very 
little progress had been made by the Aryans against the abo- 
riginal kings and chieftains :-— 

‘ They make their first appearance as Buddhists not as Hindus; 
their kings were aboriginal not Aryans No one can study mi- 
nutely the local monuments and traditions of the lower valley with- 
out coming to the conviction, that the Hindu creed .as laid down in 
Manu and the Brahmanas is a comparatively modern importation 
from the north, and that Buddhism was the first form of an ela- 
borated religious belief which the Bengali people received.’ (P. 99.) 
In Behar, south-east of Magadha, the Brahminical influence 
was stronger, but until the fourteenth century the sacred tooth 
of Buddha was kept at Gaya, then ‘the Jerusalem of the 
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* Buddhists, as it is now of the Hindus.’ In consequence of 
this absence of Hindu, or rather Aryan domination, the people 
in general of the lower valley of the Ganges are found to be 
different in many respects to the more pure Aryan race of the 
north-west provinces. The Brahmins have, for instance, less 
rank or purity of caste than those of the north-west, who will 
not marry or even eat with them. Those who did settle be- 
came connected with aboriginal women of the country, and 
their descendants are esteemed spurious. In the same manner 
people of the other two castes, Kshatrya and Vaisya, mingled 
with the country folk, and the mixture of races was completed 
by the Mahomedan invasions, and by Mahomedan stragglers 
who settled in the lower valley from time to time. But, not- 
withstanding the early connexion between the Aryans and the 
aborigines in some part, the horror with which the latter 
inspired their conquerors never subsided. Their languages, 
rude as those of the aborigines are in comparison with the 
intellectual Sanscrit, never amalgamated in any complete de- 
gree ; and though the dialects of Bengal show traces of Sanscrit 
words, and in some instances possess the words themselves, 
yet, among the patois of the rural and still more aboriginal 
races, they are seldom, if ever, used or understood. In one 
marked and debasing respect, however, the belief of the abo- 
riginal races affected the purer Vedie faith of the conquerors. 
The belief of the aborigines was a dread and propitiation of 
demons, who could injure, it was believed, but who did not 
protect. The ancient Vedic religion was a belief in a benefi- 
cent God, and in his creation and provision of benefits for the 
human race. It might be thought, therefore, that this higher 
development of faith would have rejected with horror any com- 
promise with the lower: but it was not so. Demon-worship 
became associated with pure Hinduism: and it is * the anxiety 
‘ to propitiate the malignant rather than serve the beneficent 
* deities which now forms so marked and so degrading a feature 
‘of Hindu superstition.’ Sacrifices to evil spirits still exist, 
»particularly in times of famine or severe epidemics, and our 
Government has been at much pains to prevent them. ‘ But,’ 
Mr. Hunter informs us, ‘in seasons of scarcity, the priests of 
* Lower Bengal still offer up children to the insatiable demon 
‘ who terrified the forest tribes three thousand years ago.’ Such 
events have occurred even as late as 1866, and Mr. Hunter 
gives particulars of them at page 128. 

Another and more pleasing remnant of aboriginal faith is the 
worship of the * Gram Deotas,’ the village and household gods, 
who are supposed to preside in a beneficent manner over the 
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affairs of the village or the family. Of these objects of worship 
very little is known even by the people themselves. They are 
represented by sacred stones, trees, rocks, caves in ravines, or 
are even lumps of clay. ‘In Beerbhoom,’ Mr. Hunter states, 
‘particularly the we stern border-land, this worship is very 
‘ popular, and once a year the whole population of the capital 
‘repairs to a shrine in the jungle, and there make offerings to 
‘a ghost who dwells in a Bela tree.’ At these rites ani- 
mals are sacrificed, and blood flows freely, and the animals 
slain are dressed and eaten by the offerers. Such observances 
are not peculiar to Bengal. ‘In Central India, in the Deccan, 
and throughout the south, the worship of the Gram Deotas is 
universal among the lower classes ; but Brahmins never, or very 
rarely, take part in the ceremonies, and they serve to show how 
strong an aboriginal element everywhere prevails, in distinction 
with, and opposition to, the Brahminical faith. It is impos- 
sible, however, with the limited space at our disposal, to follow 
Mr. Hunter in his scholarlike and ingenious description of 
the positions of the Aryans and aborigines in Bengal, which 
are detailed in his third chapter, and we must pass to the deduc- 
tion which he draws from them. 

With an arrogated superiority on the one hand in every 
grade of life and social position by the Aryans and their de- 
scendants—which, in point of fact, had the effect of reducing 
the aborigines to a condition of never-ending slavery—it was 
impossible that the latter could rise, as they might have risen 
had they been admitted to social fellowship; and, as a conse- 
quence of this non-amalgamation, the absence of any national 
character has marked the Bengal people from the earliest times. 
Any race or tribe who have possessed or gained local power have 
ruled over them; Hindu princes and kings, and Mahomedan 
kings and satraps, have succeeded in turn; but no national 
pride or response is traceable, nor indeed could it exist where 
the distinctions of the people are so violent and so unaccommo- 
dating. This, in a degree, may be said of wherever Brahminical 
influence has been most predominant, all over India. It was 
the basis of the success of the Mahomedan power, as it has 
been of our own. We have met with no united nationalities, 
and consequently no patriotism, and we have taken our places 
in the long roll of Indian conquerors, being received by the 
people with the same apathy or indifference which was dis- 
played to our predecessors. 

Perhaps this is changing in some respects. Mr. Hunter 
tells us how the lowest tribes are being elevated by our system 
of education gradually and surely ; how instructors in schools, 
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native civilians, and professional men, are rising out of the 
classes despised by the Brahmins, into positions which never 
could have been attained under a Hindu régime. If the Ma- 
homedan rule weakened the power of the higher classes of 
Hindus over the lower by allowing no persecution, the British 
Government, with a higher aim, is bringing up the lower to 
the higher, and may not be withstood. 

‘For seven centuries,’ Mr. Hunter observes, ‘ has Providence 
humbled the disdainful spirit of Hinduism beneath the heel of bar- 
barian invaders, grinding together all classes of people as upon the 
nether millstone, and slowly bringing in the time foretold in the 
Sanscrit Book of the Future (the Bhavishya Purana) when the Indian 
people shall be of one caste, and form one nation.’ (P. 140.) 

We cannot assume when this may be; but it is not the less 
certain that all the British nation is doing in India are truly 
means to that end. 

In the fourth chapter, Mr. Hunter brings before us a very 
clear and interesting picture Po the most important of the 
aboriginal tribes of Bengal, Santals, with whom he has 
evidently been in close offici = and unmistakeably friendly, 
contact. They inhabit a tract of country which forms the 
western frontier of Bengal proper, with its right resting nearly 
on the sea, and its left meeting the Hills of Bhagulpoor, a traet 
400 miles long * 100 miles broad —40,000 square miles 
—with a population of about two millions of souls. These 
people are not Hindus. They profess their aboriginal faith, 
and preserve the same customs, the same peculiarities, the 
same social condition, that they did before the A ryan invasion 
3,000 years ago, perhaps more. Westward they are now the 
sole population; to the north some Hindus have become 
mixed with, as they have settled among them; and to the east, 
as their hills descend into and are merged in the plains, the 
Hindu element increases. There is no idea or tradition exist- 
ing among them from whence they came. Their language 
was not a written one, and they have no records. Traditions 
and legends exist; but they throw no light, so to speak, upon 
ancient times. This tribe was one of those driven into the 
jungles by the Aryans; but the long lines of Aryan kings never 
conquered them, and passed away. The M: ahomedans seem 
never to have noticed them, or set up colonies or religious 
establishments among them as they did elsewhere; and thus 
in their original condition, they are at last brought into con- 
nexion with ourselyes—the sav agery, as it were, of the earliest 
ages of Hinduism with the civilisine influences of the nine- 
teenth century. 
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Yet the people are not savage. They are a bold independent 
race, proud of their great antiquity, proud of the maintenance 
of their position during ages of dynastic revolution, jealous of 
their privileges, detesting the Hindus but respecting their only 
conquerors, the English, and after centuries of lawlessness, now 
settling down into peaceful and industrious communities. Of 
the Creation they have an indistinct legend, connected also with 
one of the Deluge, which, to say the least, is very curious. The 
reader will find these legends at pp. 147-149, and in the Appen- 
dix, as collected by the Rev. — Phillips, from the Santals of 
Orissa. The Santal has no very distinctive physiognomy: his 
features have neither Malay nor Chinese distinctive marks ; he 
has a round face and head, cheek-bones by no means prominent, 
and lips by no means thick ; he is about the same height as the 
ordinary Hindu, shorter than the Aryan Brahmin, heavier and 
more sturdily built than the Hindu, ‘a man created to labour 
‘rather than to think.’ We cannot follow Mr. Hunter into his 
description of the language of this curious tribe, which is still 
unaffected by Aryan inflections, though it has adopted Aryan 
or Sanscrit words: but it will be found full of learned disqui- 
sition, and will be welcome to such of our readers who make 
ancient and uncorrupted languages their peculiar study. Mr. 
Hunter, however, assumes that the language did not belong to 
the Eastern nomadic tribes, but rather to North-eastern as 
the ‘ primitive home of the Indian aborigines;’ while their 
legends point to migrations westward until they took refuge 
from the conquering Aryans in the highlands which they have 
since inhabited. 

Here, too, we find unmistakeably, the cradle, as it were, of 
demon worship. The Santal has no conception of a beneficent 
God. His religion is one of terror and deprecation. ‘ The 
‘only reply made to a missionary, at the end of an eloquent 
‘description of the omnipotence of God, was, “ And what if 
‘“that strong one should eat me?”’ Of evil spirits and 
demons, however, he has a multitude, whose influences he is at 
great pains to avert. These can punish the wicked, destroy 
the cattle, blight the crops, and are only to be propitiated by 
sacrifice and blood. In this respect we see a cognate belief 
with the Khonds of Orissa, the Gonds and Bheels of the 
Vindiya ranges, and most other aboriginal tribes; and it is 
evidently the same faith which existed throughout India before 
the Aryan invasion. In regard to the Santals’ household 
religion, we must refer the reader to pp. 182-188, which our 
limited space alone prevents us from extracting; but while the 
Khonds indulge in human sacrifice as the highest tribute of 
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demon worship, the Santal is happily free from the horrible 
rite, though it is by no means impossible that it was practised 
in ages gone by. ‘ How can we sacrifice men ?’ was the reply of 
one: ‘ Inthese days men are dear ; who could pay their price ?’ 

Santals have no caste; but they have divisions of tribes among 
the Northern, where, somewhat after Aryan fashion, they are 
divided into kings, priests, soldiers, and farmers. These, how- 
ever, have had no effect in making separation among the 
people. The whole nation is divided into seven tribes, the 
descendants of the seven sons of the original founder of the 
race. From the descendants of the fifth son the priests of 
the nation are taken; but it does not seem that beyond tra- 
dition and legends they have any special education or training, 
Their ceremonies of admission into the tribe—if a girl, in three 
days; if a boy, in five—and of marriage, are curious and in- 
teresting, and Mr. Ilunter describes them at length at pp. 
202-208. They have as early marriages as Hindus, and the 
ages of the parties are respectively sixteen or seventeen and 
fifteen. After marriage they must provide for themselves, and 
usually do so very perfectly. In his whole experience of the 
tribe, Mr. Hunter never saw a single beggar. The men 
remain faithful to one wile, but second marriages are not un- 
known where there has been no offspring to the first. Divorce 
is rare; and a woman once fallen never recovers her social 
position, The Santals burn their dead, and the particulars 
of the final rite are thus described: 

* One ceremony, a very beautiful one, remains—the reunion of the 
dead with the “Fathers.” The next of kin, taking a bag of rice 
and the three fragments of the skull (saved from the burning), starts 
off alone to the sacred river. Arrived at the river, he places the three 
fragments of skull on his own head, and entering the stream dips 
completely under the water, at the same time inelining forwards so 
that the three fragments fall into the current and are carried down, 
thus uniting the dead with the “ Fathers.”’ (P. 210.) 

It would appear that the Santals lead primitive, simple, and 
happy lives. In their forests they have elements of wealth in 
timber, gums, beeswax, drugs, charcoal, and skins, which are 
all readily disposed of in the marts and fairs of the low country. 
They cultivate what they need, and little more, and they 
are bold and successful hunters. They still use the bow and 
arrow, which in their hands are formidable weapons. There 
are few firearms among them, and the only use which the old 
rusty matchlock is put to is the occasional destruction of a 
tiger or a leopard. When English sportsmen go among them, 
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they receive a glad welcome. The Santal has an idea of 
sport far higher than a Hindu or a Mahomedan. The people 
assemble voluntarily in hundreds, and beat the jungles for 
large game, enjoying the hunt with the greatest animation. 
Simple and sociable, the Santal is hospitable to strangers, and 
domestic feasts seem to have no ending. He is courteous 
without cringing, and straightforward in his business matters. 
To women he is respectful and kind, and the women are frank 
and modest. A curious institution among them is, that the 
children of the village have their head man and his deputy, as 
the adults have, by whom the government, so to speak, of 
each village is carried on. These, with a watchman or two, 
suffice for local needs, and crime and criminal offences are 
almost unknown. As is not uncommon with stout moun- 
taineers, they used to be accomplished freebooters. Up to 
1790 they made an annual raid into the low country, hunting 
and plundering as they pleased; but from this they were 
strangely reclaimed by being hired, in the first instance, to 
destroy the wild beasts, a course which led to their becoming 
day labourers to a very great extent. In 1790 the Government 
had pledged itself not to increase the tax upon reclaimed lands, 
and the Santals, tempted by unprecedented wages or easy 
rents, reclaimed hundreds of rural communes, and gaye a new 
land tenure to Beerbhoom. 

In 1830 the Santal population had become restless. The 
fact was, that it was too large for the capabilities of their 
territory; and after some trials to the northward, they were 
resettled in what had been heretofore a neutral ground between 
the Hindu possessions in the plains and the true Santal 
country above, which had been marked off by a ring of masonry 
pillars. In 1847, ‘ fifteen hundred Santal villages and town- 
‘ships, containing a population of about 100,000 souls, had 
‘sprung up without the ring.’ According to recent statistics 
they now considerably exceed 200,000. In other respects, too, 
they have become most useful to many enterprises ; they have 
spread eastwards, and entered freely as labourers in indigo 
and other agricultural and manufacturing establishments. 
‘Patient of labour, at home with nature, able to live on a2 
‘penny a day, contented with roots when better food is not 
‘to be had, a hearty but not habitually excessive toper; given 
‘to pig-hunting on holidays; despised by the Hindus, and 
‘heartily repaying their contempt—the Hillmen of the west 
‘furnish the sinews by which English enterprise is carried on 
‘in Eastern Bengal.’ Here they receive good wages, live in 
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a rich fruitful country, returning for the hot season to their 
native hills with well-furnished purses; and, accompanied by 
poor relations, they resume their work at the proper season. 

But the perfect peace of this interesting people was fated to 
wane a rough disturbance. Their settled habits and ine reasing 

vealth attracted numbers of Hindu jobbers and petty dealers, 
va with ready money in their hands, and finery for the 
Santal men and women, drove an easy and thriving trade with 
them. After the most approved Hindu fashion, they cheated 
these simple mountaineers in every possible manner. The 
Santal was cheated in weights, in measures, and in quality, 
He began to take advances from these Hindus, and was eaten 
up by excessive usury; and being unable to pay it, became, 
with his family, the serfs of the money-lender. If the Santal 
grew restive, a decree was easily obtainable by default in the 
district court, and his property sold up remorselessly. The 
Santals grew uneasy, and had their condition been understood, 
in all probability subsequent occurrences would not have 
taken place. To all outward appearance the utmost prosperity 
prevailed, and the reclamation of a wild tribe was pointed to 
with triumph in the beautiful and highly cultivated tract on 
which they had settled. 

While this Hindu extortion proceeded, and increased up to 
1854, railway construction began in that year, and, as might be 
expected, attracted all Santal labourers who could go to it; 
and here occurred the test of the Hindu system of extortion. 
When those free from debt or usurious demands went in thou- 
sands to the railway works and returned with heavy purses, 
they gave feasts, and bought land with their money, and en- 
joyed themselves after their simple fashion. In this the Santals 
who were bound to Hindu taskmasters had no part; and sullen 
murmurs rose among them. ‘The question was a national one. 
Why should there be any such serfdom ? The people could see 
that such an institution did not belong to the English, and there- 
fore the detested Hindus only were the authors of it. After a 
short pe riod of seething discontent, two brothers stood forth to 
the nation, who declared the y hadadivine mission. The “y made 
their dreams public, and scraps of paper were sent flying from 
village to village. The people petitioned the local English 
officer to do them justice ; but he, only seeing the effect of their 
material prosperity in an increased cultivation and revenue, 
could find no cause for discontent, and did nothing. The de- 
putation of Santals went to the chief commissioner, with the 
same result. He, too, could not understand their trouble; 
and while it is clear that up to this time, neither the condition 
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of the Santals, or their wants, or grievances, had been under- 
stood, it is also manifest how little the train of official routine 
could be broken or altered. 

Failing to get redress, the Santals determined on a great 
move to Calcutta; and on the 30th of June, 1855, the vast 
expedition set out. ‘ The bodyguard of the leaders,’ Mr. 
Hunter declares, ‘ was 30,000 men. As long as the food which 
‘they had brought from their villages lasted, the march was 
‘orderly; but unofficered bodies of armed men, roaming about, 
‘soon became dangerous.’ In a word, they began to plunder, 
and great was the consternation among the peaceful Hindu 
villages on their line of march. A native police inspector was 
slain by one of the leaders under peculiar circumstances, and 
blood once shed, the character of ‘this strange exodus was 
‘changed. The leaders professed to have had a revelation 
‘enjoining the slaughter of all Hindu usurers, but protection 
‘to all other classes; and assured the ignorant multitude that 
‘the great English lord in the South would sanction these 
‘proceedings and share the plunder.’ (P. 240.) For a while 
these outrages were almost unchecked, and Government hardly 
credited the danger. The sudden movement of a whole tribe 
from motives which could not be understood, and when official 
and statistical returns showed it to be very prosperous, was 
incomprehensible; but the riot grew fast and furious, and 
at length General Lloyd was despatched to the scene of dis- 
turbance with full powers. There was no glory to be gained 
in the miserable border warfare which ensued, and in which 
this brave people, armed with bows and arrows and their 
hatchets, were shot down—they would not surrender—almost 
without resistance. On one occasion forty-five Santals took 
refuge in a house, and fired a volley of arrows upon a party of 
regulars. Their village was burning around them. As they 
would not surrender, a hole was dug in the wall, and volleys 
of musketry were answered by showers of arrows. At length 
the arrows ceased, and looking in, one old man was seen alive 
ona pile of dead and dying. A Sepoy advanced to take him, 
but the old man, refusing to surrender, rushed upon the Sepoy 
and hewed him down with his battle-axe. Such was the vain 
bravery and desperation of these people; a miserable record, 
the perusal of which excites many painful feelings of sympathy 
with the Santals, and regrets over the bickerings and disputes 
among the local authorities. 

Eventually martial law was proclaimed, accompanied by 
a proclamation of forgiveness to all who surrendered, and 
the energy of the measure, and pertinacity with which it 
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was put in foree, checked the insurgents at once. By the 
end of the cold season of 1855-56, the rebels had tendered 
their submission. The Government now saw the nature of 
the crisis which had produced this miserable war. Such 
tribes as the Santals could not be governed upon the same 
principles as ordinary Hindus. Nor were strictly ‘ regula- 
‘ tion’ officers the men to whom such a population could be 
confided. Under the wise local measures of a special com- 
missioner, a man with large sympathies and knowledge of 
native character, the present Sir G. Yule, all discontent passed 
away; and justice, which had been impossible of access under 
the regul: ation system, was now obtainable. Since that period 
the Santals have prospe ‘red, and have been perfectly tractable, 
Large numbers of them have been employed by the tea 
planters in Assam. Others emigrated to the Mauritius and 
the West Indies, returning with, to a Santal, handsome for- 
tunes of 200/. to 3001. But wherever they go, their dear 
native hills are never forgotten, and are the goal of eventual 
happiness to which every Santal who has emigrated for a 
period, looks with patient hope. 

We have heard of the Santal insurrection before, and well 
remember the panic it created in Calcutta. According to the 
public writings of the period, no treatment could be too severe 
for them, and one memorable article in the ‘ Caleutta Review’ 
recommended no less a measure than the deportation of the 
whole tribe out of the country to—we forget where! In all its 
phases, however, the Santal rebellion aftords a lesson in the 
management of the aboriginal tribes of India which will never 
be forgotten; and proves that, if serious errors could be com- 
mitted while ignorance existed, they could be redeemed by a 
more enlightened policy. This, however, can hardly excuse 
the original ‘errors; and only makes it the more impressive 
that, among so mixed a population as that of India, our 
Government and its servants cannot afford to be indifferent or 
neglectful in regard to any local excitement among masses 
which may have a tendency to disturb the public tr anquillity. 
It may be certain that there is alw: ays some excellent reason 
at the bottom of it which m: ay not at once be evident, but will 
be discovered as soon as the confidence of the people is gained, 
and not before. 

Mr. Hunter's fifth chapter is devoted to details of adminis- 
tration, and their consequences upon the people. They are 
records of deplorable failures in most instances, which may not 
be wondered at considering how the administration of Bengal 
was begun, and how continued. Clive’s makeshift double 
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government was, as we have already shown, changed by 
Warren Hastings to direct supervision by English officers. 
But the records of the period, and Mr. Hunter himself, tell 
us, that these men were venal and rapacious; that no social 
disgrace attached itself to bribery or extortion; and that 
officers whose official salaries were hardly thousands of rupees 


per year, could unblushingly boast of ‘ making’ hundreds of 


thousands. Added to this was the extreme ignorance of the 
Government and its officials. Nothing was known of landed 
tenures, of the positions and jurisdictions of hereditary land- 


holders (Zemindars) and Talookdars or collectors, or even of 


the rents of land. All these had to be ascertained. 

Again, the civil courts, the magisterial and police depart- 
ments of the Government, had not at first even a nominal 
control; they were yet in the hands of the * Foujdaree’ of the 
Nawab of Morshedabad. And upon this strageling chaos, as 
it were, of administration, came down, with all its tremendous 
effect, the horrible famine of 1769-70. ‘The details of all this 
confusion have been often told before. It was a topic upon which 
the press in England, members of the House of Commons, and 
historians like Mill could dilate with exceeding indignation ; 
but, on a fair retrospect of circumstances, it will be evident 
mistakes could not have been avoided. It may be said we should 
not have taken Bengal till we had means to govern it. The 
best answer to this is that the people had at least their native 
government, which had sufficed them for centuries before; 
that they would not have been prepared for any sudden change, 
and that that change was gradually made as far as proper in- 
struments could be found. Clive never thought of how Bengal 
was to be managed when he obtained it from the Emperor of 
Delhi; his business was to secure it for the English nation, 
and to trust to the future for its government. It is to Warren 
Hastings, however, that the British nation owes the first in 
telligence of its local difficulties, and his vigorous measures are 
put in so clear a light by Mr. Hunter, that our readers would 
do well to refer to his account of them. These measures were, 
however, but preliminary. 

Lord Cornwallis arrived in 1786, and in 1789 he divided 
Bengal into districts, and placed over each ‘an experienced 
‘English officer in whom he concentrated the whole functions 
‘of government, fiscal, civil, criminal, and police.’ To this 
day we have the same class of officers in India—Deputy Com- 
missioners of non-regulation provinees—who, with larger juris- 
dictions than in Bengal, have precisely similar powers. These 
were the creations of Lord Dalhousie ; and wherever they have 
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been established, whether in the Punjab, in Sinde, in Hydera- 
bad, in the Central provinces, in Nagpore, or in Mysore, have 
been attended with complete success. There is no division of 
authority in any district, and consequently there can be no 
local bickering or rivalry of office. They are very arduous 
duties, as may be conceived; but they suit the character of 
the people, and all the minutiz of the requirements of an ex- 
tremely centralised government are performed by them. In 
sketching the local administration of Mr. Keating, the collector 
of Beerbhoom under the new system, we find exactly how it 
suited the people, where it pinched them, and how much it 
depended upon the temper and wisdom of the collector whether 
it succeeded or not. But it did succeed then, as it has suc- 
ceeded since with other native communities, which have been 
transferred by, or conquered from, native governments. What- 
ever faults there may be in detail at first, one grand founda- 
tion is at once established—a public confidence which has 
never failed, and whether in the times of Clive or Hastings or 
our own, has never existed in any native government. Rich 
men feel that no greedy eyes are ever upon them; poor men 
feel that the rich cannot oppress them, and thus the general 
conviction of security forms the foundation of our progress, 
We need not revert to Mr. Hunter’s details of the faults 
in the first measures for the administration of Bengal, and 
the means which afforded relief, though we are thankful 
to him for having set them forth so clearly, and shown 
their effects upon the tural population of which-he is. the 
annalist; and his work would have been incomplete with- 
out them. One and all, they are valuable points for future 
history. The native system of excise, the temple taxes, 
the coinage—which had become frightfully debased—were all 
reformed ; and the history of the latter, and the admir- 
able arrangements of Lord Cornwallis in regard to it, form 
very interesting portions of this chapter. We have also the 
police, the departments of civil and criminal justice, the 
magistracy, and all other departments of a State Government 
brought in review, so that we can trace the progression of 
alterations and reform up to the present period, Of all, per- 
haps, the judicial system of Bengal and of India generally has 
met with the greatest amount of stricture, if not indeed of 
open-mouthed abuse, which it too frequently deserved ; and it 
is really refreshing to read the following passage, a com- 
mentary on what precedes it, in Mr. Hunter’s pages :— 


‘ But, in truth, this litigation is only a healthy and most en- 
couraging result of three quarters of a century of conscientious 
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Government. . . . For the first time in their history, the people of 
India are learning to enforce their rights, and not to do so by the 
bands of club men which are matters of memory with many rural 
officers, but by the regular process of the Courts. That the liti- 
gation is beneficial is proven by the fact that, out of 108,559 ori- 
ginal suits, 77,979 were, in 1864, decided in favour of the plaintiff, 
besides the vast number which were not presented to judgment in 
consequence of the defendant privately yielding the claims to save 
further expenses. The habitual enforcement of civil rights is the 
best possible training for the temperate use of political privileges; 
and the trust which the natives of India have learned to repose 
inour judicial system contrasts strongly with the period — scarcely 
seventy-five years ago—during which only one in sixty thousand 
inhabitants annually ventured to ask the aid of the Courts, and only 
one in a hundred thousand annually obtained it.’ (P. 343.) 


We have now multiplied courts, and they exist in several 
degrees, to suit the character of litigants and the value of suits. 
Many of them are presided over by native judges who, as a 
body, are able men, greatly respected and very useful. We 
have also employed the princes of the land and powerful land- 
holders as local magistrates. We have introduced a system of 
Municipal Councils to preside over local affairs, and in every 
respect the result is very promising. Thus, and so far, the 
long mooted question of employing natives more largely in the 
civil government of the country has been answered practically, 
in a manner most beneficial to the people and to ourselves, nor 
is there a doubt of its extension in the future. If the inter- 
mediate time has been a series of weary experiments, and often 
of disastrous and perplexing failures, as tested by our own 
standards, we can at least look back with complacency to the 
period of native government when there were no real civil 
tribunals or criminal courts in the province, and when the 
right, in all respects, was simply that of the strongest arm or 
longest purse. 

In relation to his details of administrative measures, it must 
not, however, be understood that Mr. Hunter’s remarks apply 
to India at large; they are of necessity confined to Bengal. 
It need hardly perhaps be pointed out in this place, that the 
administration of India is necessarily of a very varied cha- 
racter, designed for the government of classes who differ as 
widely from each other in language and social customs as 
Italians and French, Germans and Spaniards. These widely 
diversified peoples have been once separate nationalities. All 
of them have retained more or less of distinctive character, 
more perhaps than the loosely connected and diversified people 
of Bengal; they have all had to be brought under the operation 
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of one practical working system of administration; and in 
whatever degree local peculiarities had to be provided for, the 
general 1 result must accord with that system. We believe 
that of all subjects connected with India the details of its 
administration are the least understood in England ; and, in 
order to comprehend them in a more complete degree than it 
has been hitherto possible to do, we very cordially recommend 
to our readers another work which has recently appeared, the 
title of which is quoted at the head of this paper. 

Major Chesney’s details of the administration of India in its 
present condition will be found to embrace all subjects con- 
nected therewith; and as bringing into an easy compass for 
reference and consideration every department of state polity, 
are truly valuable. We will venture to say that no previous 
writer on India has attempted what Major Chesney has 
accomplished; nor for the special purpose of comprehending 
what the Government of India in all its varied and manifold 
details really is at the present time, was there any means 
previously available. Those who desired to study them, or 
to obtain even a superficial acquaintance with them, could 
only obtain information piecemeal, and even then in a very 
incomplete form, from histories or works on special subjects, 
Anything like a comple te manual, so to sp ak, did not exist, 
A mere quotation of the general heads of Major Chesney’s 
work will suffice perhaps to prove: how extensive and complete 
are the subjects which he has revie “ag We find—* The rise 
‘ and de »velopme at of British Rule in India;’ the constitution 
of the Indian Government in the P feces sa the relations of 
the Supreme and Provincial Governments; the Provincial Go- 
vernments and the General Government of India. In refer- 
ence to civil administration he explains—the details of District 
Organisation, including the departments of Revenue, Justice, 
and Police of ‘ Regulation ’ Provinces, and the same in regard 
to * Non-Regulation’ Districts; the Civ‘! Services and Mili- 
tary Civilians, with the Uncovenanted Service and Native 
Officials ; and finally Finance and Currenc y- 

All these heads and their very intricate subdivisions are 
clearly and ably explained by the author. He accompanies 
them by suggestions of alteration and improvement, with which 
the reader m: ly, or may not, agree; but of the main facts and 
details, as they have grown up from the commencement of our 
rule, and as > te exist at present, there can be no doubt, and 
compiled as they are for the first time as a whole, they have a 
peculiar value which can hardly be overrated. To all, there- 
fore, who are desirous of understanding the means by which 
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the actual government of our great Eastern Empire is being 
carried on by, apparently, a mere sprinkling of English gen- 
tlemen and their native assistants, Major Chesney’s useful 
yolume will be most acceptable and indeed indispensable. Its 

roper title, however, would have been not ‘ Indian Policy,’ 
but ‘ British Administration of India.’ 

Sut we must bring this article to a close. If we have dwelt 
at too great a length upon the past, it is only with the view to 
recall what has been most likely forgotten, and what has never 
before been explained so tersely and yet so comprehensively 
as by Mr. Hunter. ‘Shore’s Notes on Indian Affairs’ are 
valuable in many respects as showing progress that had been 
made up to a period of thirty to forty years ago, and the bad 
effects of portions of the administration which have since then 
been reformed. It is useless to expect perfection, and yet, as 
Mr. Hunter observes, ‘to anyone who questions the benefits 
‘of British rule, especially if he be a native of India, I can 
‘only say, “ Si monumentum quwris, cireumspice.”’ Of one 
thing at least there can be no doubt now, that for many years 
past a body of Englishmen have been working with steadfast 
zeal, and in many respects eminent talent, for the reform of 
those abuses and deficiencies which are explained in the volume 
before us, and that they have applied all their energies, and 
are still applying them, under the constant supervision of the 
English nation, to whom they are responsible, If to the superb 
eloquence of Edmund Burke we owe, in great measure, the 
awakening of the English people to a sense of the responsi- 
bilities their countrymen had assumed in Bengal, we can at 
least declare that his once memorable ‘om ‘Young men 
‘ govern there without society and without sympathy with the 
native. An endless, hopeless prospect of new flights of birds 
of prey and passage is for ever passing before the eyes of the 
‘people. The cries of India are given to seas and winds to 
be blown about in every breaking up of the monsoon, over a 
remote and unhearing ocean, —are not now applicable. 

In conclusion we must state that we can very heartily 
recommend Mr. Hunter’s work to everyone interested either in 
the past or present of the most valuable province of India, It 
is well written and well considered, and we have no doubt that 
the next volume will supply those particulars in regard to the 
perpetual settlement of Lord Cornwallis, and other matters of 
administrative detail, in which the present is necessarily defi- 
cient. 


” 
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Art. [IX.—1. Military History of U. S. Grant. By Colonel 
BapEAau. New York: 1868. 

2. Grant as a Soldier and Statesman. I 
London: 1868. 
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3. Grant's Campaigns. By Colonel Bowman. New York: 
1866. 


— 


. Report to the Secretary for War on the Battle of Belmont. 
By Lieutenant-General Grant. Washington: 1865. 
Swintoh’s Army of the Potomac. New York: 1865. 


or 


oO 


. With Sheridan in Lee’s Last Campaign. By One of his 
Staff. New York: 1867. : 
[* is now hardly nine years since, that a needy ,lman was 
lounging in the streets of St. Louis, with se arce a friend 
or a hope in the world. He had left an honourable service 
under a cloud; and after trying his hand at the national pursuit 
of farming, which had brought him much toil and little gain, 
had turned in vain to other pursuits. As a dealer in wool, as 
agent for coliecting debts, as auctioneer, as house-agent, he had 
failed to compete successfully with the sharper or better-trained 
minds around him; and now what he had regarded as his last 
chance, his application for a petty local appointment, had been 
rejected curtly, with the intimation that fit testimonials were 
lacking in his case. To this ex-captain, bankrupt in fortune, 
name, and hope, some demon may be imagined whispering, 
‘ Why struggle any more against your fate? The world has 
no place for you and such as you. Your chances have slipt 
from you. Your day of hope is past. Your friends are 
growing tired of your existence. Your acquaintances slink 
away, lest they should hear of your need. Give up the use- 
‘ less effort to recover yourself, ‘and cast yourself away.’ ) On 
the other hand, his better angel intervening, may have irged 
him to good courage, reminding him that he had been known 
on the distant plains of Mexico for distinguished gallantry and 
conduct ; that the name then gained was not yet wholly lost; 
and that in the seemingly peaceful money-seeking country 
in which his fortune lay, there were hid the elements of a 
deadly strife, soon possibly to break out, when the soldierly 
qualities within him would shine forth, and place him as high 
above more common-place men in fame and fortune as now he 
seemed hopelessly beneath them. 
Whether thoughts corresponding to these crossed his mind, 
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and the better in the end predominated, who can truly tell? 
Certain it is that the ex-captain Hiram Ulysses Grant,* leaving 
St. Louis and its temptations behind him, turned towards 
Galena in Illinois, where his father lived, and was received into 
his employment. Thus it came about that the future General- 
in-Chief and President passed the next two years of his life in 
the humble capacity of assistant to a leather-dealer, taking his 
turn of rougher and harder occupations in the winter. So 
passed his time peacefully, but with no recovery of his lost 
position, until the great events of April 1861 brought Southern 
policy to a decisive issue at Fort Sumter, and electrified the 
North with Lincoln’s sudden call—the first hint the outer 
world gained of the dimensions of the contest—for 75,000 
yolunteers. 

In common with all educated men in the United States, Grant 
had watched the approach of the rupture with intense interest. 
A Western man by birth, and now a citizen of the great free 
State which boasted the President among her sons, instinct and 
patriotism made him eager to strike for the Union: nor self- 
interest less, since here appeared the long-desired opening by 
which to raise himself at once to the level from which he had 
fallen. Like many another ex-officer' of the army who held 
by the North, he wrote at once to Washington to beg for a 
commission. The War Office was not, however, to be his 
door to fame. The aged soldier who commanded for the first 
few months of the war, was stern against the offence of which 
Grant had been accused. With Hooker, and some other less 
known officers who had left the service for similar causes, he 
found his application totally neglected. He had not, however, 
happily, trusted to it alone. Before making it, he had begun 
to form and drill a company at the town of Galena, and in eight 
days after the proclamation had his little charge in sufficient 
order to present it to Governor Yates at Springfield, the State 
capital. Military men of any real training were exceedingly 
scarce in the West, whilst military and patriotic enthusiasm 
abounded. The Governor, less particular than General Scott, 
after some conversation with Grant, gladly took him into his 
own office to assist in organising the volunteers of the State. 
His professional knowledge (for he had served as a quarter- 
master), his energy, his strict attention to details, here made 


* Such is the President’s christian name. He was entered how- 
ever as a cadet (by some unexplained mistake) as Ulysses Sidney, 
and has retained the initials thus received ever since, calling himself 
Ulysses Simpson. Simpson was his mother’s maiden name. | 
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him a most serviceable assistant; and when five weeks later, the 
21st Illinois Regiment begged the Governor to give them a 
colonel (since no one in the battalion professed the least mili- 
tary skill), Mr. Yates pointed to the humbly dressed indi- 
vidual who sat writing in a corner of his room, and said to the 
deputation, * Gentlemen, I cannot do better than give you 
‘Captain Grant.’ The appointment was soon made out. Not 
instantly, however; for Grant, before accepting it, twice visited 
Cincinnati, where M‘Clellan was then collecting the troops 
which soon after raised him to distinction in Western Vir- 
ginia. Grant had known M‘Clellan well in former days, and 
hoped to find a place upon his staff; but missing the General 
on each occasion, returned finally to Illinois to receive charge 
of his regiment. This was, of course, like all such commands, 
only mustered for three months; and hence, no doubt, Grant’s 
anxiety to find some more permanent, though nominally lower 
appointment. It is a curious study for the military biographer, 
to conjecture what would have been the fortunes of Grant 
had he become attached to those of M*‘Clellan. It is not to be 
doubted that his opportunities of separate personal distinction 
would have been greatly missed, at least for a time, and that 
his disappointment in not meeting his old comrade was, in 
truth, a remarkable piece of good fortune. 

Taking command of the 21st Illinois Volunteers early in 
June, 1861, Grant was ordered forthwith across the border to 
Missouri, each district of which was at that time rent by contests 
for the possession of the State, waged by the slaveholding 
interest on the one hand and the Free-soilers, aided by a 
powerful contingent of German immigrants, on the other. The 
first regular officer he served under was General Pope, who 
ordered him to the town of Mexico. lere meeting some 
other volunteer regiments, the colonels begged him, as the 
only trained officer present, to act as brigadier until some 
veneral arrived; but a week later the ‘ Gazette’ contained his 
commission, with those of thirty-three other officers, as briga- 
dier-general of volunteers. Mr. Washburne, a well-known 


member of the House of Representatives, and a resident of 


Galena, though he never noticed his humble neighbour during 
the peaceful days before Fort Sumter fell, had marked the 
strenuous exertions which Grant had made to give military 
cohesion to the volunteers of first the town and then the State. 
Supported by the other representatives of Illinois, he had 
pressed the new colonel’s name on Lincoln as one likely to do 
well in a higher command; and Grant thus came to form one 
of the first large creation of generals which the growing dimen- 
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sions of the war made needful. The promotion was altogether 
unexpected, and reached the acting-brigadier at Mexico at 
first solely through the papers, without his even knowing who 
had thus befriended him. 

Major-General Fremont at this time commanded the so- 
called Western Department, lately formed of Illinois and the 
States west of the Mississippi. His head-quarters were natur- 
ally at St. Louis (saved to the Union by the happy vigour of 
the deceased General Lyon), where he had already assumed 
those extravagant airs of dictatorship which soon after caused 
his removal. He had serious fears tor the southern portion of 
Missouri, which, though now freed from the imminent danger 
of secession, was still penetrated by partisans from Arkansas, 
and threatened by the large forces known to be assembling for 
the Confederates in Tennessee. The key to its defence was 
naturally the town of Cairo, the junction point of the Ohic 
with the Mississippi; and hither General Grant (selected by 
Fremont for his name for care and order rather than for sup- 
posed higher qualities) was sent at the opening of September 
with two brigades, to command ‘the district of South-East 
‘Missouri,’ which included large portions of the adjacent States. 
Fremont’s intention at this time appears to have been chiefly 
to remain on the defensive; but his lieutenant was other- 
wise minded, and at once looked round for the opportunity of 
action. 

This was afforded ready to his hand by the acts of the Con- 
federates in the vicinity. They had hitherto been separated 
on the east side of the Mississippi from the Federal forces 
near Cairo by a strip of Kentucky, which State had de- 
clared its neutrality in the contest. Disregarding this, Polk, 
the well-known Southern bishop-general, had just entered the 
State to seize and fortify Columbus, an important point on the 
great river. An officer of his staff had reached Paducah, a 
small town standing at the point where the river Tennessee, 
ending with a northward course, drains the State of that name, 
and the western end of Kentucky, into the Ohio. It was pro- 
bable that the Confederates would, once lodged there, close the 
Ohio as effectually as they had already closed the Mississippi, 
whilst their batteries would also guard the approach up the 
Tennessee into the heart of the central members of the new 
Confederation. Grant resolved at once to prevent this. The 
pretended neutrality of Kentucky he had now no reason to 
respect, and could therefore strike boldly for the threatened 
point. Arriving on the 2nd September at Cairo, he heard on the 
5th of Polk’s advance, and telegraphing forthwith to Fremont 
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that he should proceed on his design, ‘if not forbidden,’ he 
started up the Ohio, and was before Paducah soon after day- 
light next morning. The Confederate recruits who were 
being raised fled hastily from the place, which Grant occupied 
with a strong garrison; and he had got back to Cairo before 
he received Fremont’s permission to move ‘if he felt strong 
‘enough.* He incurred his chief’s rebuke soon after for hay- 
ing entered directly into correspondence with the Legislature 
of Kentucky: but the latter, hitherto led away from the 
Northern cause by their Governor, now passed resolutions on 
the Union side, and State neutrality was heard of no more, 
Small as are the details of these events, the energy which they 
display in Grant; the readiness with which he used the raw 
land and water forces newly entrusted to him; the decision 
with which he moved into ground hitherto neutral, forestalling 
a too tardy permission; finally, the clear strategical view which 
led him to Paducah, a place to be presently of the highest im- 
portance: all testify to his possession at that time of the 
very qualities of generalship for which all the world has later 
given him credit. The moderation, tact, and good sense of 
the politician appeared as plainly in the address he issued on 
entering the town; and as this was the first important public 
document of his life, it is well to read it in the original 
words :— 
‘Paducah, Kentucky, Sept. 6th, 1861. 

‘To the Citizens of Paducah,—I am come among you, not as an 
enemy, but as your fellow-citizen; not to maltreat you nor annoy 
you, but to respect and enforce the rights of all loyal citizens. An 
enemy, in rebellion against our common government, has taken pos- 
session of, and planted his guns on the soil of Kentucky, and fired 
upon you. Columbus and Hickman are in his hands. He is moving 
upon your city. lam here to defend you against this enemy, to 
assist the authority ‘and sovereignty of your government. I have 
nothing to do with opinions, and shall deal only with armed rebellion 
and its aiders and abettors. You can pursue your usual avocations 
without fear. ‘The strong arm of the government is here to protect 
its friends and punish its enemies. Whenever it is manifest that 
you are able to defend yourselves and maintain the authority of the 
government, and protect the rights of loyal citizens, I shall with- 
draw the forces under my command. 

‘U.S. Grant, 
‘ Brigadier-General, Commanding.’ 

Having thus secured the Ohio to its mouth, with Paducah as 
the key to future operations up the Tennessee, Grant next 
turned his attention down the Mississippi, where Polk was con- 
verting Columbus into an important post commanding the 
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stream. ‘ If it was discretionary with me,’ he wrote Fremont on 
Sept. the 10th, ‘with a little addition to my present force, I would 
‘take Columbus.’ But his chief, who looked on the garrison 
at Cairo as entirely subsidiary to his own action in the interior 
of Missouri, made no reply. Not until November was Grant 
permitted to do more than organise his volunteer battalions 
and strengthen his position: but on the 3rd of that month came 
orders to detach a force westward to co-operate with Fremont’s 
movements on the frontier of Arkansas. This was sent under 
Colonel Oglesby; and on the 5th Fremont telegraphed to 
Cairo that Grant should ‘make a demonstration ’ towards 
Columbus to prevent Polk from sending detachments over the 
Mississippi to aid the Aikansas Confederates. Next day, 
therefore, he moved down the stream with the transports pre- 
viously provided for his command, taking all his available 
troops, 3,000 men, of whom a large part had only been armed 
five days before. So rough was the material in the action 
which followed. 

At 2 a.m. on the 7th November, Grant learned from friends 
on the Kentucky side that Polk had crossed a large detachment 
the day before to Belmont, a low point lying opposite to and 
under the guns of Columbus, with the design of cutting off 
Oglesby from Cairo. Heat once resolved to turn the ‘ demon- 
‘stration’ ordered into a real attack, and by the sudden 
capture of the Confederate camp to check the proposed opera- 
tion. His purpose was at first fairly carried out. Landing 
his men on the western bank just out of sight of Columbus, he 
left one battalion in reserve to cover his boats, and with the 
rest moved on the camp, three miles off, spreading out his men 
in skirmishing order as he approached. The Confederates were 
soon met, and there was much noise and little advance for a 
long time, as might be expected with such untrained soldiers : 
but the gallantry of Grant and General M‘Clernand, a 
brigadier of volunteers commanding under him (both of 
whom had their horses shot in the attack), carried their raw 
troops on until the camp was taken, and the enemy, 2,500 
men under General Pillow, pushed to the river bank. Here 
pursuit and success ended; for, to use the words of one 
northern account, ‘the men behaved like so many schoolboys, 
‘while their colonels took to making stump speeches for the 
‘Union.’ Nor was it until Grant’s own staff had set the camp 
in flames, and brought on it the fire of the guns at Columbus, 
that any order was restored. There was no possibility of 
holding what was gained, since the site of the camp was com- 
pletely commanded by the enemy’s works. An orderly retreat 
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to the transports was all that the best troops could now have 
accomplished, and to this task under the circumstances, the 
Federals were not equal. Polk had not been idle in the 
interval, and had despatched five regiments across the stream 
in boats to take the assailants in flank. Three of these had 
already landed, and their skirmishers were spreading in the 
wood between the Federals and their transports. ‘ We are 
‘ surrounded,’ said one of the staff riding up to Grant, with the 
warmth of a man in action for the first time. ‘ Well,’ was the 
calm reply, ‘if that is so, we must cut our way out as we cut it 
‘in.’ Some of the troops, at the first thought of their being 
entrapped, had been for laying down their arms at once: but 
taking heart at their leader’s coolness, they pushed on and 
cleared their way without difficulty. Grant had in truth dis- 
covered the secret which he so often afterwards used with 
success—that when both sides are equally undisciplined and 
confused, success belongs to that which makes the boldest 
front and moves the most promptly to attack. The re- 
embarkation was no easy matter: for he was anxious to carry 
off as many of his wounded as possible; his men were too con- 
fused to attend to orders; not one of his staff had the smallest 
experience ; and the reserve battalion went off to the transports 
on its own account. Grant was the last man on the bank 
when the boats were moving off; and the Confederate skir- 
mishers got so close to him that he would certainly have fallen, 
but that they were bent on trying to disable the crews, and 
not distinguishing his rank under his private’s overcoat, suffered 
him to slip almost from under their hands. 

The Battle of Belmont, as the combat was magniloquently 
termed, has formed a subject of controversy beyond its natural 
importance. Polk, who had driven off the assailants finally, 
having seen them embark in much disorder, and captured 
many of their wounded, claimed it loudly as a victory. Grant, 
who had attained his immediate object, gained the confidence 
of his men, and inflicted on the enemy a loss (including 
nearly 200 prisoners whom he brought off) greater than his 
own, regarded it as a valuable success for his side; and the 
improved tone of his troops fully justified the boast. But the 
North was looking already for advance at all cost into the 
enemy's country; and seeing only the fact of the troops 
retiring from the point which they had occupied, long spoke of 
it as a disaster which was atoned for by later successes. No 
doubt it was for this reason that Grant, years afterwards when 
he had climbed to the highest military honours, withdrew the 
brief report of the affair which he had originally sent in, to 
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substitute for it a detailed narrative showing fully what were 
the objects of the expedition, and how far they had been 
accomplished. It is worth while to note that this later report 
coincides fully-—except as to the exact numbers lost—with a 
graphic account written the morning after the battle to his 
father by the general, a dutiful son as well as a good corre- 


spondent throughout the war. This account concludes with 
the following sketch of the retreat: 

‘We found the Confederates well armed and brave. On our 
return, stragglers, that had been left in our rear (now front), fired 
into us, and some recrossed the river and gave us battle for a full 
mile, and afterwards at the boats when we were embarking. 

‘There was no hasty retreating or running away. Taking into 
account the object of the expedition, the victory was complete. It 
has given us confidence in the officers and men of this command, 
that will enable us to lead them in any future engagement without 
fear of the result. General M‘Clernand (who, by the way, acted 
with great coolness and courage throughout and proved that he is a 
soldier as well-as a statesman) and myself, each had our horses shot 
under us. Most of the ficld-officers met with the same loss, besides 
nearly one-third of them being themselves killed or wounded. As 
near as I can ascertain, our loss was about two hundred and fifty 
killed, wounded, and missing.’ 

The view of the Belmont affair taken by an excited press 
was not that of the trained soldiers now rising to control of 
the war. QOne of these, General Halleck, a man deserving 
more credit for his organising faculties than he has yet obtained 
in Europe, arrived at St. Louis to supersede Fremont not 
many days later. He not only retained Grant in his command, 
but in December largely augmented it, allottine nearly the 
whole of Kentucky to his district, and thus making him the 
chief instrument in the strategy of the coming campaign. For 
it was of this Kentucky —the State most central to the war— 
that Sherman, to the indignation of sanguine politicians, was 
already prophesying that ‘ it would need 200,000 men to keep 
‘her to the Union.’ 

The year 1862 opened on a new phase of the war. It had 
passed entirely out of the stage of local divisions, constitutional 
measures, and separate action of States, and had become a 
grave struggle of the vastest dimensions between two great 
sections of a divided nation—a civil war, in fact, such as the 
world had never witnessed before, on the issues of which de- 
pended not merely the unity of a country, but the shaping the 
whole destinies of a continent. The sword of the North, slow 
to move but terrible in its force, was now fully drawn; though 
the time had not yet come for Lincoln, by his proclamation 
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against slavery, to fling away the scabbard, and pledge the 
Union of the future to enforce emancipation, so winning the 
world’s opinion to his side. 

To understand the strategy of the spring campaign which 
followed, it is necessary to take a general survey of the Con- 
federate line to be attacked. This began far to the east in 
Kentucky, where Sydney Johnston lay with 25,000 men—by 
rumour magnified to 100,000,—and ran across Kentucky to 
the Mississippi at Columbus, and thence into Arkansas, where 
forces of vague but very considerable strength were collecting, 
to repel any advance from Missouri. The centre of the line 
may be regarded as the strip of Kentucky stretching from the 
Mississippi for sixty miles eastward across the Tennessee to the 
Cumberland, a large stream running near the latter river, and 
parallel to it at the north part of its course, into the Ohio. The 
weakness of this portion of their line was not unknown to the 
Confederates, since the Tennessee and Cumberland are open to 
steamers high up during the spring, and the Federals, holding 
the mouths of both ever since Grant’s seizure of Paducah, were 
known to be augmenting their transport constantly at that place 
and at Cairo, with a view either to forcing the Mississippi, or 
penetrating through Kentucky into Tennessee by the minor 
streams. It was supposed, however, these might be easily 
closed by works, as the former was already ; and at one of the 
narrowest points between the two, where they are but fifteen 
miles from each other, Fort Henry on the right or inner bank 
of the Tennessee, and Fort Donelson on the left of the Cum- 
berland, were thrown up for that purpose. The operations 
that followed have been often described, and their credit, as a 
whole, assigned to Halleck: but it is but fair to state that both 
Grant, and the naval commander with him, the gallant Foote, 
early in the year sought permission to capture Fort Henry, so 
as at least to keep the Tennessee open and paralyse the Con- 
federates on the Cumberland, as well as those on the Missis- 
sippi at Columbus, by breaking the line between them and 
threatening each in reverse.* On the other hand, Halleck’s 
instructions, which were issued in detail on the 30th January, 
and the care with which he had accumulated his means under 
Grant’s hand, prove sufficiently that he had resolved, before 
hearing from them, on the very course his lieutenant had agreed 
to adopt; and as he alone could control the operations on the 
whole western theatre, it is just that the praise of the original 

* Letters of Foote of 28th January, and Grant of 29th to Halleck, 
point out the feasibility and advantages of taking Fort Henry. 
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conception should be his,, Grant and Foote started, accord- 
ingly, with 17,000 men and seven gunboats, on the 2nd of 
February, and the spring campaign of 1862 was opened—a 
campaign which Grant’s energy was destined to carry to in- 
finitely greater results than the designer dreamed of. 

The plan of the joint commanders was to attack Fort Henry 
by water and land simultaneously, so as to invest the garrison 
and take it with the works. The combination failed, however: 
for Tilghman, who commanded, sent his infantry off, to avoid 
such a contingency, and finding his gunners unable to maintain 
their posts in face of the fire of the gunboats, surrendered pre- 
sently to Foote at discretion. Halleck’s next instructions pointed 
rather to a strong occupation of the point in the enemy’s line 
thus taken than to any similar operations on the Cumberland ; 
but his bolder lieutena.:!, rising with success to the height of 
his position, at once telegr:nhed his intention to march across 
the neck of land between the streams against Fort Donelson, 
and issued orders to his troops accordingly. His design was 
stayed for the time by the sudden rising of the Tennessee, which 
flooded the roads eastward, and, as Grant reported, ‘ perfectly 
‘blocked in’ the army. Hearing of this, Halleck still spoke in 
his orders solely of defensive measures. Grant’s resolution, 
however, had been taken, and with that determination of 
character which marks his whole military career, he wrote 
to Cairo during the delay for all possible reinforcements, and 
to Foote (whose gunboats were exploring the Tennessee), to 
move round to the Cumberland and help him. ‘I feel that 
‘there should be no delay in this matter,’ were his words on the 
10th; and finding himself able to move on the 12th, he marched 
across at once on Fort Donelson. The distance was about twelve 
miles; and as the enemy remained entirely on the defensive, 
though at this time not inferior in numbers to their assailants,* 
Grant got in sight of the works in the afternoon, drove in the 
pickets, and prepared to invest the place as coolly as though 
he outnumbered the defenders threefold. The few days that 
followed were probably the most anxious in his life. His gun 
ammunition fell short. His men, having marched without 
tents, were benumbed by the cold showers of sleet. The 
ironclad gunboats were fairly beaten off in their attempt to 
subdue the river defences on the 14th, and Foote himself 
hurt. It was not until the same night that Grant’s numbers 








* A valuable note to p. 51 of Colonel Badeau’s work, proves fairly 
enough that the Federal estimate of 21,000 defenders is no great 
exaggeration, if any. 
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were raised by reinforcements to a strength superior to that 
of the force he held enclosed ; and when the enemy issued forth 
next day in an attempt to force his lines, he was absent on aq 
visit to the wounded commodore, and returned in haste to find 
his troops demoralised and shaken by their losses, although 
they saw the foe retiring. lis own tenacity and military 
quickness of perception here changed a doubtful struggle into 
a brilliant success. ‘Are their haversacks filled ?’ he asked, 
as he saw some prisoners led in carrying each a heavy load. 
Three days’ rations were reported to be found i in each. * Then 
‘ they meant to cut their way out, and not to fight,’ he said; 
and, looking at his own disordered men, added, ‘ whichever 
‘ party first attacks now, will whip;’ then riding sharply to his 
left, which had not been attacked in the sally, he ordered an im- 
mediate assault upon the works. General C. Smith commanded 
this wing, an excellent officer of regulars, though now some- 
what advanced in years. When last they were thrown together, 
he had been the College Commandant of Westpoint, and his 
present chief one of the cadets who held him in awe. ‘I am 
* now a subordinate, and know a soldier’s duty,’ he had said a few 
days before to Grant, during the natural hesitation with which 
the latter issued him some orders; ‘I hope you will feel no 
‘ awkwardness about our new relations ;’ and as he had already 
shown his thorough subordination in the preceding movements, 
so now he led on his men with all the ardour of a youthful 
soldier. For once, an event seldom repeated during the war, 
the intrenchments were fairly assaulted and carried with the 
bayonet. False attacks, directed by Grant with his right and 
centre at other parts of the work, distracted the attention of 
the Confederates, and prevented their concentrating to drive 
Smith out; and at dark his division still held the key of Fort 
Donelson. ‘The rest of the story is too well known for us to 
do more than refer to its strange details; the disgraceful per- 
sonal fears which caused F loyd and Pillow successive »! to aban- 
don the troops under their command ; the fine ese ape of Colonel 
Forrest (afterwards a Confederate general of mark) with the 
cavalry ; the vain attempt of Buckner, the third commander of 
the garrison, to procure terms; the decisive demand of Grant 
(who saw into the condition of affairs) for unconditional surren- 
der, with the famous threat, ‘I propose to move immediately upon 
* your works ;’ and the tr iumph that followed—all these are fully 
set forth in the official narratives of either side. Whilst disgrace 
justly overtook the two fugitive leaders of the South, a ery of 
exultation went through the North at this unhoped-for success. 
The 14,000 prisoners borne off to Cairo formed a solid presage of 
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future successes in the West which was suflicient to balance the 
discredit of Bull’s Run, and to leave the advantage already on 
the stronger side. Grant was at once recommended by Stanton 
for a major-generalcy of volunteers, and his name passed from 
the Secretary to the President, and the President to the Senate 
the same day. Halleck alone appears to have dissented from 
this arrangement. Old prejudices probably, more than mere 
jealousy of his heutenant’s vast success, caused him to recom- 
mend Smith to be promoted over Grant’s head, as the true author 
of the victory. But this recommendation, which came late, re- 
ceived no attention at Washington, where it was plainly seen 
that it was Grant who had achieved success by taking large 
responsibility upon himself. Stanton declared that his historie 
message to General Buckner should be the true motto for the 
conduct of the war, and gave the victor an unfailing support 
from that time until it came to an end. As to the good old 
man himself whom Halleck would have elevated over his com- 
mander, speaking of his assault to Buckner (an old Westpoint 
acquaintance) on the day of the surrender, Smith said, ‘ It was 
‘well done, considering our force; but no congratulations are 
‘due to me; I simply obeyed orders,’ 

The gratitude and reward which Grant at once met with 
were fairly his due for the tactical success of his exploits. He 
had marched boldly up to a fortified camp held by numbers 
equal to his own; enclosed them in their works until he re- 
ceived reinforcements ; defeated them on open ground when, 
too late, they moved out to battle; finally, assaulted and car- 
ried the most commanding point of their intrenchments, and 
forced them to lay down their arms on the spot All this was 
done with a loss of 2,500 Federals killed and wounded—a 
number not quite equal to one-tenth of those engaged! It is 
hardly surprising that the effect of this victory told much 
upon the character of Grant. We shall see it avowedly in- 
fluencing his tactics in the battles that soon followed, and that 
to the advantage of his army and his fame: but, on the other 
hand, it is no less plain to the discerning student of the war 
that it taught the chief Federal general to overrate the effect 
of dogged resolution and brute strength, and caused him to 
suffer some fearful lessons in consequence, when he carried out 
his favourite idea beyond the bounds of prudence against a 
veteran and determined enemy. 

Great as was the immediate effect of the victory on the confi- 
dence of his soldiers and of the North, the results w ere in truth 
much larger than the most sanenuine of those unobservant 
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its strategic bearing could possibly have expected. The Con- 
federate line of defence thus pierced at its centre, the ends 
were cut off, fell back, and the whole gave way to a general 
advance of the Federals. Bowling Green on the east, and 
Columbus on the west, were hurriedly abandoned. Kentucky 
and the greater part of Tennesce passed at a blow into the 
hands of the North. Halleck’s designs rose with these suc- 
cesses far beyond the original views of that general; and though 
he had written on the morning of the surrender to Grant © not 

‘to be too rash,’ and two days later to ‘ limit the operations of 
‘the gunboats’ on the rivers thus opened, he had in two days 
more attained a clearer perception of the state of affairs, and 
telegraphed to M‘Clellan to ask the command of the whole 
armies of the West, for ‘ hesitation and delay,’ he added, ‘ are 
‘losing us the golden opportunity.’ It would have been well 
had the credit gained by his lieutenant served to rouse no 
~ hr feeling than e mulation of his ene rey. 

One of these armies of the West was that of General Buell 
in Kentucky, which had been opposed to that under Albert 
Johnston, and was now following the Confederates on their 
retreat from Bowling Green. The line lay through Nashville, 
the cz pit: al of Tennesse e: but as this city lies upon the Cumber- 
land, it was as directly open to Grant to enter it as to Buell. 
Grant, however, knew that any further decisive operations 
must be dependent on the line of strategy chosen by Halleck. 
He therefore sent only his advanced guard fifty miles towards 
Nashville, and wrote to suggest a movement onwards to the 
city. This, however, the leading division from Kentucky had 
reached and occupied unopposed before Halleck’s answer came; 
and Grant having heard of the event, went on to meet Buell 
and arrange as to the disposition of the troops, the two armies 
being wholly independent of each other. It is painful to 
record what followed, for it would seem that Grant’s chief had 
either conceived a genuine distrust of his lieutenant, or had some 
meaner motive for seeking a quarrel with him. On the 28th of 
February Grant had returned to his army, and received instruc- 
tions to make more regular returns of the forces under his orders. 
Next day, the Ist of March, Halleck wrote him to move back 
from the Cumberland to the Tennessee, with a view of using the 
line of that river for operations towards Corinth, a great rail- 
road junction in the State of Mississippi. On the 3rd, with 
no previous intimation to Grant, Halleck telegraphed to Wash- 
ington two complaints against him, in a severe despatch :— 
*. .. He left his command without my authority, and went 
‘to Nashville. . . . I can get no returns, no reports, no in- 
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‘formation of any kind from him. Satisfied with his victory, 
‘he sits down and enjoys it. . . . C. Smith is almost the only 
‘officer equal to the emergency.’ Next day, after receiving a 
reply which has not been recorded, he directed Grant to place 
Smith in command of the troops about to go forward, and to 
remain himself at Fort Henry, adding, ‘ Why do you not obey 
‘my orders to report strength and position?’ On Grant’s 
replying next day, ‘I have reported almost daily the condition 
‘of my command, and reported every position occupied,’ he 
received a stern reply, beginning, ‘General M‘Clellan directs 
‘that you report to me datly, and ending with the complaint, 
now first mentioned to himself, of his going to Nashville 
‘without authority ’ :— 

‘I have averaged writing’ (was the reply on the 6th) ‘more 
than once a day, to keep you informed of my position, and it is no 
fault of mine if you have not received my letters. My going to 
Nashville was strictly intended for the good of the service and not 
to gratify any desire of my own. Believing sincerely that I must 
have enemies between you and myself, who are trying to impair my 
usefulness, I respectfully ask to be relieved from further duty in the 
department.’ 


And after another rebuke of precisely the same tenor, Grant 
renewed his request on the $th and 11th in stronger terms. 
Halleck probably had changed his mind as to the wisdom of 
the course he was pursuing, or was satisfied to have shown his 
own authority supreme ; for on the 13th he replied in a friendly 
and almost apologetic strain, concluding, ‘ Instead of relieving 
‘you, I wish you, as soon as your new wing is in the field, to 
‘assume the immediate command, and lead it on to new 
‘ victories;’ a wish which Grant at once received with good 
will, and forthwith withdrew his resignation. Halleck now 
wrote to Washington (in reply to inquiries his own complaints 
had produced), that Grant had ‘ made the proper explanations, 
‘and been directed to resume his command in the field.’ Thus 
ended this strange episode of the first Federal victory, the most 
pleasant comment on which is, that it in no wise interfered 
with the cordial working of Grant with Halleck, when their 
positions were reversed two years later by the rise of the former 
to the chief command of the whole armies of the Union. 

Joining the forces which had gone in advance up the 
Tennessee under Smith,* Grant, by Halleck’s orders, collected 


* That general, of whom both Grant and Sherman have spoken 
with much affection, died about this time, from the effects of 
exposure at Fort Donelson. 
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his divisions, amounting to 38,000 men, and remained on the 
defensive, awaiting the arrival of Buell from Nashville with as 
many more: for that general was now also placed under 
Halleck. General Smith had already placed the army on the 
west, or hostile bank of the Tennessee, regarding his position 
as a base for future operations into Mississippi; and Grant 
made no change in the disposition but by drawing his troops 
more together. Yet there was some obvious danger in this 
arrangement, because the enemy was known to be rapidly 
concentrating a large force at Corinth, twenty miles off, by 
means of his railroads; and Grant’s camp lay open to their 
attack, inasmuch as the Federal soldiers had not yet begun to 
educe, from sharp experience, the knowledge (which after- 
wards proved of such countless value to them) of the use 
of rough intrenchments. The Confederates were estimated, 
vaguely enough, at 100,000 men, their real number being just 
equal to that under Grant ; and the Federal general (as the let- 
ters quoted in Colonel Badeau’s excellent work show plainly) 
grew more and more anxious as time went on, and his colleague 
—a deliberate man, much given to cautious movement and 
elaborate bridge-building—failed to arrive. From Columbia, 
ninety miles off, which Buell reached on March 19th, it took 
him seventeen days to attain the Tennessee at Savanna, a point 
on the other side of the river, and seven miles lower down than 
Grant’s camp at Pittsburg Landing. This was on April Sth. 
Grant directed the leading division (Nelson’s), which only 
reported itself that day, to move up the river and hold itself 
ready to reinforce his army, for there was skirmishing along 
the front of the camp in the woods, and the enemy’s cavalry 
had been seen in force. Next morning (Sunday, 6th April) at 
8 a.m., Albert Johnston’s army issued from the cover outside 
the camp, and fell upon the Federals, resolved to overwhelm 
them and drive them into the stream. 

It is a great mistake to say, with the vulgar version, that 
Grant was surprised at Pittsburg. At the first firing he sent 
to Buell words which prove the contrary. ‘I have been 
‘ looking for this, but did not believe the attack would be made 
‘ before Monday or Tuesday.’ Moreover, General Prentiss, 
who held the part of the camp towards Corinth, had been 
warned of the danger, and had doubled his guards and pushed 
his pickets more than a mile in advance the day before. He 
was thus able to collect his men from their untasted break- 
fasts, and form them clear of the camp; but he was soon borne 
back upon the other divisions, and the battle became general 
and severe. Grant received no aid until late in the day from 
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Nelson, nor from L. Wallace, who, with one of his own 
divisions, lay farthest down the river. Indeed, the latter 
officer did not move until he had had his orders five hours, and 
then took the wrong route, arriving at 7 P.M., whereas, accord- 
ing to Grant’s report to the War Department, the division 
might, but for its commander’s personal conduct, have been on 
the ground at 1 o’clock.* The Federals in his absence were 
outnumbered ; and though little of tactical skill was displayed 
on either side, they gave ground gradually, leaving General 
Prentiss, with part of his division, who had stood their ground 
too long, in the enemy’s hands. ‘The fight was carried on in 
the simple form of two long parallel lines firing hotly at one 
another at no great distance, until! at 4 p.m. the Federals were 
driven close to the landing-place, where those that were steady 
held their ground till dark. 

‘All around the landing’ (says the Federal historian, Badeau, 
writing of the moment when Buell came up) ‘lay the cravens who 
had swarmed in from the front, as many do in nearly every battle ; 
these, however, were not stragglers nor laggards, but the panic- 
stricken mob, who had fled from that danger which so many of 
their fellows seemed to court. As the two generals were conversing 
at the landing, Grant explained the situation of affairs, then ap- 
parently at the worst; and Buell inquired: “ What preparations 
“have you made for retreating, General ?” His remark was hardly 
concluded, when Grant interrupted him at once, exclaiming: * I 
“‘ haven’t despaired of whipping them yet.”’ 

He had seen that the efforts of the assailants were slacken- 
ings Exhausted with their long day’s work, thousands of 
Johnston’s men had left the ranks to plunder the abandoned 
camp of the Federals. Their chief himself had been killed, and 
their loss had not been much less than that of Grant’s forces, 
which amounted to full 10,000 put hors de combat, including 
Generals W. Wallace killed, Prentiss taken, and Sherman 
wounded. The Confederates were unable to push forward 
for the final effort, which would have driven the Federals on 
their boats; and seeing this, Grant resolved to resume the 
offensive next Cay, unsupported or not, it being on his side 
impossible to urge his jaded men into an offensive that evening. 
As the turn in the battle has been naturally enough, both in 
America and elsewhere, ascribed to the arrival of Buell, it is 


* This is the same officer who suffered a total defeat at Early’s 
hands in Maryland in 1864, and thereby left Washington uncovered 
and in panic. He took his revenge soon after by publicly insulting 
the Confederate generals who appeared at Washington as witnesses 
on the Wirtz trial, when he formed one of the court. 
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as well to make the matter clear by the narrative of General 
Sherman, written in 1865. This exactly confirms Badeau’s 
assertion that Grant, from the time of Fort Donelson, believed 
in there being always a time in every hardfought battle when 
both armies being nearly exhausted, and it seeming impossible 
for either to do more, the one that first renews the fight will 
win it. Sherman writes in so admirable a spirit of candour 
and fairness, that his words should be read in full :— 


‘IT never was disposed, nor am I now, to question anything done 
by General Buell and his army, and know that approaching our 
field of battle from the rear, he encountered that sickening crowd of 
laggards and fugitives that excited his contempt, and that of his 
army, who never gave full credit to those in the front line, who did 
fight hard, and who had, at 4 p.m. checked the enemy, and were 
preparing the next day to assume the offensive. I remember the 
fact the better from General Grant’s anecdote of his Donelson battle, 
which he told me then for the first time—that, at a certain period 
of the battle he saw that either side was ready to give way, if the 
other showed a bold front, and he determined to do that very thing, 
to advance on the enemy, when, as he prognosticated, the enemy 
surrendered. At 4 p.m. of April 6th, he thought the appearances 
the same, and he judged, with Lewis Wallace’s fresh division and 
such of our startled troops as had recovered their equilibrium, he 
would be justified in dropping the defensive and assuming the 
offensive in the morning. And, I repeat, I received such orders 
before I knew General Buell’s troops were at the river. I admit 
that I was glad Buell was there, because I knew his troops were 
older than ours, and better systematised and drilled, and his arrival 
made that certain which before was uncertain.’ 


Grant’s army passed the night under arms amid storms of 
rain; but the transports were busy through the darkness, and 
in the morning 20,000 of Buell’s force were ready for the 
action, with the remains of the divisions which had fought the 
day before. This great accession of strength told at once, 
when, in accordance with Grant’s resolve, the Federals ad- 
vanced to make their counter-attack at early morning. The 
ground was very heavy from the rain, and the movements in 
consequence even more slow than the ordinarily heavy manqu- 
vres of the early days of the war. Beauregard, who had sue- 
ceeded Johnston, found himself from the first obliged to give 
ground, and falling back slowly, left the scene of contest 
altogether about noon, retreating upon Corinth unpursued ; for 
Buell’s men were declared by their officers as exhausted by 
their efforts to get up as Grant’s own by the long battle just 
ended. 

This had been not merely the severest contest of the war thus 
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far, but its fierceness was hardly afterwards repeated. Sherman 
has said that he never afterwards saw fighting so terrible ; 
possibly because the panic among some of the raw troops of 
his division, rendered necessary the exposure of his own person 
in a wholly exceptional manner, and made the conduct of the 
rest seem heroic. Grant has compared the battle to that of 
the Wilderness—-with little justice, as it seems to us, inasmuch 
as at Pittsburg the losses on either side (excluding those of 
Buell, all suffered on the second day) were as nearly equal as 
possible,* like the strength of the original armies; whereas at 
the Wilderness, as will be seen hereafter, the disproportion 
was extraordinary. The victory was claimed by either side ; 
by the Confederates, because they had captured their enemy’s 
camp with many prisoners, and had at one time all but de- 
stroyed his army; by the Federals, because they had at last 
successfully repulsed the assault. In all such cases the safer 
plan is to consider what was the real object of a battle, and 
how far it was attained; and as that of Johnston and Beaure- 
gard was undoubtedly to crush Grant before succour arrived, 
and of Grant to hold his own until Buell joined him, the true 
success belongs beyond dispute to the Federal general. Its 
moral effect was, however, impaired by the conduct of Halleck, 
who coming up at this time to assume charge of the united 
armies, kept them from directly following up the enemy, and 
approached Corinth by the slower process of advancing solely 
under breastworks, giving thus to the soldiers and to their 
country the impression that he was afraid, after late events, to 
trust them in the open ground. 

In another respect the battle greatly disappointed Grant. 
He had supposed, with most other Northerners, and in oppo- 
sition to the views which made Sherman unpopular, that one 
or two blows, like that of Fort Donelson, would end the war. 
The vigour and determination with which A. Johnston had 
taken the offensive so soon after that great loss, showed plainly 
that any such expectation was a fallacy. Then Grant arrived 
at the conviction, on which, as a whole, he thereafter ever 
acted, that the war would never end until the Southern armies 
were crushed and worn down, and that they, not forts, or 
cities, or territory, should be the chief objects of the strategy 
which controlled the greater resources of the North. From this 
time also he, and those that followed him, gave up the notion 
of sparing the property of the South. The Confederacy had 


* Grant’s loss was, excluding Buell’s, 10,040; Beauregar ’ 


10,699, by their own official reports. 
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succeeded, they admitted, in making this a war of the people, 
The people, therefore, must suffer, until the people yielded, 
Hitherto he, with most of the Federal generals, would haye 
protected slavery as an institution. Henceforward that too 
must perish, with State rights, independe nt Constitutions, and 
whatever else stood in the way of one grand object, the unity 
of the nation. The sentiment of her chief generals—conserva- 
tive men by nature, but clear-eyed as to the nature and issue 
of the struggle—was soon to become the policy of the North, 
The peninsular campaign of M‘Clellan had now begun, with 
its tedious advance, weary stoppages, and final discomfiture. 
Then followed the triumphant counterblow struck by the Con- 
federates in Virginia, Jackson’s magnificent flank march, the 
second battle of Bull’s Run, the confused retreat of Pope on 
Washington, the summons of M‘Clellan to his old command 
by the terrified Cabinet, the first invasion of Maryland (that of 
September 1862), and its check at Antietam. Then Lincoln 
saw clearly that a drawn battle under such circumstances was 
the defender’s victory, and launched the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation until now kept back, making reconciliation no longer 
possible but by the submission of the South to a social revolu- 
tion. Pledged to set free the slaves of the revolted States, the 
North could no longer grant them acceptable terms. Hence- 
forth it became clear that the contest must go on to the bitter 
end, the ruin of the weaker section of the Union. 

This seems to be a fit opportunity for noticing a subject 
which, though not as yet surveyed by any historian, is inti- 
mately connected with’ the history of the war. It is usually 
thought because Jefferson Davis wished, and General Lee 
approved of the design of carrying the war into the Norther 
States, that its wisdom was unquestioned. It is time that 
this delusion—for it is no less—should be removed. There 
were opinions expressed which should have been of the high- 
est value, opinions of soldiers which might have weighed in 
council even against that of Lee, which opposed most strongly 
these attempted invasions. In their view, it was throwing 
away a great political advantage to reduce a defensive strug- 
gle for rights to the mere level of a civil war for mastery. 
Hundreds of thousands in the North, who had looked coldly 
on a war of conquest against the alleged rights of the sister 
States, would be ready to rush to arms the moment that their 
own soil was violated by rebels in arms. The military advan- 

tage was most doubtful, seeing that neither men nor warlike 
material (in both of which the South was infer ior) could be 
\reeruited to any great extent by conquest ; whilst the political 
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evil was so great as in all probability to be ruinous. To the 
naturally weaker party, the defensive was, according to all 
rule, the appropriate course. In this case it was the only safe 
one as regarded the ultimate issue, the assertion or surrender 
of independence. Such were the arguments urged against the 
invasion: but bolder or rasher counsels prevailed at Richmond, 
and Lee was urged on into Maryland, and Bragg thrown into 
Kentucky, to be arrested each in turn by the gathering of 
superior forces, and to retire from the invaded territory, leaving 
those Northerners who had hitherto been neutral or friendly, 
banded, by this threatening of their own hearths, with the 
bitterest enemies of the Confederacy.* 

To return to the fortunes of Grant. We left him, in 
April 1862, before Corinth, superseded by the arrival of 
Halleck, who carried on the campaign until Beauregard re- 
treated from the contested point at the end of May. Then 
followed a complete breaking up of the great army gathered 
on the Tennessee. Buell’s force was once more separated from 
that of Grant, and sent eastward. Four divisions were soon 
after stripped from the latter, and Grant was reduced to a 
defensive in the heart of the hostile State of Mississippi, having 
under him at one time less than 20,000 men, whilst an army 
about equal in numbers covered the country to the south with 
Vicksburg, the key of the great river, and Price and Van Dorn 
hung with light forces on his eastern flank, and threatened his 
communications. Thinking him to be perilously advanced, 
they twice came down upon his rear; but being seriously 
checked at Luka (Sept. 19th), and utterly defeated in an attack 
on Corinth (Oct. 2nd), which place Grant had well intrenched, 
they fell back once more into Alabama. Rosecrans, who had 
been left by Grant at Corinth, received the chief credit of the 
action, which gained him the command of Buell’s army, on the 
supersession of that general, and Grant was relieved from a 
lieutenant who had more than once thwarted his superior, and 
had allowed the enemy, in the latter’s judgment, to retreat with 
less punishment than he deserved. The general course of the 
whole summer operations of 1862, as it affected Grant, may 
best be described in the words of Badeau, whose account is 
very valuable for the light it throws on this portion of the war. 


* We should feel much delicacy in urging these views, but that 
they were confirmed exactly by a recent conversation with a very 
distinguished ex-Confederate general who held the highest com- 
mand until the close of the war, and left it with an untarnished 
name. 
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‘The truth is, that Grant’s extreme simplicity of, behaviour ang 
directness of expression imposed on various officers, both above and 
below him. They thought him a good plain man, who had blundcred 
into one or two successes, and who, therefore, could not be imme. 
diately removed; but they deemed it unnecessary to regard his judg. 
ment, or to count upon his ability. His superiors made their plang 
invariably without consulting him, and his subordinates chose some- 
times to carry out their own campaigns in opposition or indifference 
to his orders, not doubting, that, with their superior intelligence, 
they could conceive and execute triumphs which would excuse or 
even vindicate their course. It is impossible to understand the 
early history of the war, without taking it into account, that neither 
the government nor its important commanders gave Grant credit for 
intellectual ability or military genius.’ 

The time was now about to come when this estimate was to 
be greatly changed; when those who would give him credit 
for nought else, would learn to admire his undaunted tenacity 
and hopeful perseverance in the face of discouragement ; and 
when, pursuing one great object stedfastly, he was to win it at 
last by a display of resource such as the most brilliant or 
scientific of modern generals could not surpass. The town of 
Vicksburg, little known before the war, had taken the place on 
the Mississippi first held by Columbus, before that port was 
turned by the fall of Fort Donelson, and then by Memphis, 
which the retreat of the Confederates from Corinth rendered 
similarly untenable. It barred the passage of the stream to 
Federal use; its batteries, high-raised in air, defied the skill 
and valour of Farragut’s and Porter’s fleets; it separated 
Banks’ force at New Orleans from the rest of those of the 
North; it formed a point of appui, whereby the Confederates 
on the west side of the Mississippi could connect their opera- 
tions freely with the main armies on its east. They might 
still, by bringing in the great left wing, which they had kept 
uselessly scattered through Arkansas into Texas, have added 
over 50,000 men to the centre of their line of defence, and 
possibly turned the scale of the war.* We left Grant 150 


* We have spoken of one grand strategical error in the conduct 
of the war by the Confederates, their making invasions with their 
eastern wing. Possibly it was no less fatal to them that they 
wasted a large part of their fighting strength in a defensive occu- 
pation of their semi-barbarous western States. At the time of 
Beauregard’s retreat from Corinth there were, according to the 
official report of Cooper, the Adjutant-General, 55,000 fighting 
men enrolled under General Holmes and ready for service in the 
trans-Mississippi part of the Confederacy. It was proposed to Mr. 
Davis to bring these across as secretly as might be, and so over- 
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miles to the north of this, with a country intervening which 
was but little known, and crossed by three great streams, each 
ending near the Mississippi in a labyrinth of swamps and 
creeks. Yet he had his eye already steadily on the important 
point; for when his command, after his successful defence of 
Corinth, was suddenly enlarged on October 25th, and an increase 
of force promised, he wrote next day to propose to Halleck a 
new and bold plan of operations, ending: ‘ I think I would be 
‘ able to move down the Mississippi central railroad, and cause 
‘the evacuation of Vicksburg.’ This was his first mention of 
the historic name. From that time forward, until he entered 
the works as victor on the 4th of the following July, his life, 
and that of his friend Sherman, were bound up with the opera- 
tions against the great stronghold of the West. 

It is not within our scope to recount these in detail, inter- 
esting as they are as a military study. Their general features 
are so well known that we need only remind the reader of them. 
The first attempt was by direct march overland, which failed, 
owing to the brilliant surprise by Van Dorn of Holly Springs, 
the most important post in the long line of communication 
Grant had formed with his base near Corinth. The Federal 
General had not yet discovered the secret, afterwards so freely 
used by Sherman, of working an army in these rich but de- 
populated States of the South, without a base at all, by living 
on the enemy. He fell back, therefore, checked for the time. 
Then, whilst he still acted inland, threatening another advance, 
Sherman, with a separate force, descended the river, and 
strove (about the Christmas of 1862) to carry the works by a 
coup de main, a plan which failed with heavy loss. The North, 
however, had now tasted enough of success to nerve her to put 
forth her strength. 130,000 soldiers obeyed Grant’s orders in 
January 1863, and of these fully 50,000 were employed in 
the swamps opposite Vicksburg in endeavouring to divert the 
course of the Mississippi. English writers have been accused 
of exaggerating the sufferings that ensued; let Badeau, there- 
fore, give his own account :— 

‘They were put in camps along the west bank of the river, on 
the low swamp land, overflowed this year to an unusual extent. 
This protracted freshet, together with the extraordinary fall of rain, 
greatly increased Grant’s difficulties, as well as the hardships of his 
army. 


whelm the Federal army near Corinth, and that in Tennessee, in 
turn, if possible; but the advice was rejected. It is noteworthy 
that a great part of Holmes’s army, tired of inaction, dispersed 
gradually, and were never employed at all. 
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‘The camps were frequently submerged, and the diseases conse. 
quent to this exposure prevailed among the troops; dysenteries and 
fevers made sad havoc, and the small-pox even was introduced, but 
speedily controlled. ‘The levees furnished the only dry land deep 
enough for graves, and for miles along the river bank this narrow 
strip was all that appeared above the water, furrowed in its whole 
length with graves. The troops were thus hemmed in by the 
burial-places of their comrades.’ 

No wonder that, as is added by the writer :— 

‘Exaggerated rumours of disease and even pestilence were circu. 
lated by the enemy, and at the North ; these added to the anxieties 
of the country, as well as to the difficulties of the commander,’ 

In March 1863 a new attempt was made. It was now sought 
to turn the works of Vicksburg on the north side by carrying 
some of the gunboats and troops into the Yazoo (which flows 
into the Mississippi above the place) through the swamps which 
lie between it and the course of the great river; but this failed 
also from the inherent difficulties. Grant had now tried three 
sides in vain, and had brought so much odium on himself as to 
make his removal on the next failure certain; yet in May he 
was found landing on the west bank, thirty miles south of the 
city, on a new enterprise against it, which involved his throw- 
ing himself into a hostile country, between forces of unknown 
strength, arriving in the rear of the place, and dropping the 
base he had marched from and held at first with his left, to 
seize a new one with his extended right, that new one being 
itself dependent on the success of his march turning the hitherto 
impregnable works on the Yazoo, and admitting Porter's fleet. 
The boldness of the design and the unity and vigour with which 
it was carried out to a perfect result, show a strategy as ie- 
markable, if somewhat slowly conceived, as that tactical use of 
pressure in the crisis of battle, which seemed instinctive in the 
Federal general, and had given him his previous successes. The 
mistakes of Pemberton, the too late arrival of General Johnston 
(only now recovered from Virginian wounds) did the rest; and 
the 4th of July, 1863, saw Grant, in spite of Meade’s hard- 
won victory of Gettysburg the day before, the foremost man in 
the armies of the Union. No longer a mere volunteer general, 
commissioned but for three years, he received his well-earned 
brevet into the regular army, and was numbered with the most 
honoured members of the profession from which he had not 
many years before parted in despair. 

The fame of this happy general, whose merits were made 
more conspicuous by the faults of others, was not to rest long 
upon the conquest of Vicksburg and the triumphant opening 
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of the Mississippi. The shattering defeat of Rosecrans at 
Chickamauga by Bragg and Longstreet, as he sought to force 
his way from the Tennessee into Georgia, brought Grant upon 
the scene in the autumn, summoned by telegraph to retrieve 
his former subaltern’s disaster. Thomas, who had succeeded 
the disgraced general at Chattanooga, was apparently shut in 
by the victorious army: but his line of supply was never 
wholly broken; Grant (now commanding all the armies west of 
the Alleghanies) hurried up a powerful reinforcement under 
Sherman; Halleck despatched Hooker round with two corps 
from Virginia; and every day lost after the victory diminished 
the Confederate chances. There was no greater mistake (it 
has been said by very high authority) in the history of the 
war, than this so-called investment of Chattanooga—which was 
no investment—by a numerically weak army distributed on a 
position which necessarily cut it in two. Too confident to 
retire and too weak to attack, Bragg lay idle on his hills before 
the camp, until the enemy within it had gathered in irresistible 
strength. Then Grant, attacking him at last in his own lines, 
drove him back with heavy loss on Georgia, and opened the 
entre of the Confederacy to be pierced next spring, as its 
western portion had already been severed by the loss of the 
Mississippi. The month of March 1864 saw Grant, with the 
new rank of Lieutenant-General, created expressly for him, as- 
suming by a sort of national appointment the chief command of 
the Union armies, with unlimited control over a million of men; 
whilst Halleck, superseded by his former lieutenant, was hence- 
forth confined to those administrative functions at Washington, 
which it is but bare justice to say that he performed with con- 
stant energy and success. ‘The good discipline of the Federal 
armies in the coming campaign owed much to the strong mea- 
sures he used during this spring, and especially towards the 
lower ranks of regimental officers. On the other hand, that of 
the Confederates, always lax and neglected, fell off under the 
influence of discouragement, until it resembled rather that of a 
band of undisciplined volunteers than such as becomes the tried 
soldiers of a national army.* 

With his new rank, Grant parted from the comrades by 


* Among other military mistakes of the Confederates (as we 
have heard from two of their best-known officers) was the prac- 
tice indulged in from the first of allowing any man who chose, 
upon the line of march, to quit the ranks in search of water. This 
was carried to such an extent at last, as an excuse for straggling, 
that no officer could count upon the number of men he should ‘bring 
in at the end of the ds ly. 
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whose help it had been won, resolved to try his fortune else- 
where. Before the spring campaign of 1864 should open, it 
was necessary that he should choose his own field of action, and 
assign those of his subordinates. The Mississippi being now 
unquestionably secured to the North, there were but two 
great lines on which the General-in-chief could fitly conduct 
the operations of 1864; that which his late success against 
Bragg had laid open, or that which led direct to the Confe- 
derate capital. Many reasons might have tempted him towards 
the former. Here he would command tried troops who had in 
him the implicit confidence gained by great achievements 
already done under his leadership. Here he would be se- 
conded by lieutenants of the rarest powers; for it was hard to 
say whether he leant most on the calm courage and unfailing 
resource of Sherman (long recognised by him before the world 
perceived them), or the subtle genius and daring spirit of the 
lamented M*‘Pherson.* Here too he had examined the scene 
of operations, and understood that a moderate series of suc- 
cesses would plant his army across the main lines of communi- 
cation yet left to the enemy, dividing absolutely the Atlantic 
States of the South from those near the Mississippi, and re- 
stricting the government of the Confederacy within such limits 
as must necessarily cause its extinction. Against these and all 
such considerations was set that weightier than any, the will 
of his country: for the North expected the general of her 
choice to show his powers on the field where her military 
honour had been so sadly tarnished. Whilst victory after vie- 
tory, and progress after progress had accompanied her arms in 
the West, in Virginia the Army of the Potomac was now nearly 
as far from Richmond as when it was first raised; and though 
holding its own when on the defensive, and with especial suc- 
cess since Meade had the command, it had never advanced 
without recoiling shattered, or at the least wholly checked, 
before the unconquerable strategist who held it at bay with 
his inferior force. Honour therefore called Grant to Virginia, 
and policy also plainly pointed out that to defeat Lee and to 
occupy Richmond, would, if not destroying the inner resources 
of the Confederacy, at least damage her external prospects 
beyond all hope. In April therefore it was announced that 
Grant was to command in person in the next Virginian cam- 
paign. 


* Killed afterwards at Atlanta at the age of thirty-three, being 
a contemporary of Sheridan’s. It is impossible to say what the 
Union may not have lost in a soldier who showed such promise at 
so early an age. 
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He had left Chattanooga suddenly on the 3rd March, by 
Halleck’s order, with a private intimation of his coming pro- 
motion, but with the intention, as he distinctly stated to Sher- 
man, of returning to conduct the Georgian campaign in person 
—an intention which he only relinquished when understanding 
fully what the nation expected at his hands. We give these 
details on the authority of Badeau, who himself bore to Sherman 
the letter in which his chief announced the cause of his de- 
parture. There is nothing a military biographer could offer 
more honourable to the character of Grant than the terms in 
which he now took leave of his great lieutenants. Flaws may 
be found in his tactics, or deficiencies in his strategical power : 
ret if not absolutely perfect as general or soldier, as a com- 
mander full of generous sentiment to the deserving, who could 
desire to serve under a better chief? Not that Grant’s praise 
is of that cheap sort which is easily earned and little valued. 
On the contrary, few commanders speak more severely of their 
subordinates’ errors when censure is called for; and Hooker, 
Burnside, and Butler are notable examples that the scathing 
rebukes which he administers in his reports spare neither 
rank nor standing. Unqualified praise from such a chief is 
doubtless the more valued; but it is rather in justice to him- 
self than his lieutenants that we insert the letter already 
mentioned : — 

‘Dear Sherman,—The bill reviving the grade of lieutenant-general 
in the army has become law, and my name has been sent to the 
Senate for the place. I now receive orders to report to Washington 
immediately, in person, which indicates a confirmation, or a likeli- 
hood of confirmation. I start in the morning to comply with the 
order. 

‘Whilst I have been eminently successful in this war, in at least 
gaining the confidence of the public, no one feels more than I, how 
much of this success is due to the energy, skill, and the harmonious 
putting forth of that energy and skill, of those whom it has been 
my good fortune to have occupying subordinate positions under me. 

‘There are many officers to whom these remarks are applicable 
toa greater or less degree, proportionate to their ability as soldiers ; 
but what I want is, to express my thanks to you and M‘Pherson, as 
the men to whom, above all others, I feel indebted for whatever I 
have had of success. 

‘How far your advice and assistance have been of help to me you 
know. How far your execution of whatever has been given to you 
to do, entitles you to the reward I am receiving, you cannot know 
as well as I. 

‘I feel all the gratitude this letter would express, giving it the 
most flattering construction. 

‘The word you I use in the plural, intending it for M‘Pherson 
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also. I should write to him, and will some day, but starting in the 
morning, I do not know that [ will find time just now. Your 
friend, 

‘U. S. Grant, Major-General.’ 

At this point we part company regretfully from the unfinished 
work of Colonel Badeau. Its ability and clearness make it 
valuable, whether viewed as a biography, or as a contribution to 
the history of the war: nor has the author allowed his natural 
bias for his old commander and patron to prevent an honest 
research into the facts of the western campaigns by examining 
the records of the defeated side, wherever attainable. It would 
be painful to pass from this excellent narrative to the fulsome 
and untrustworthy text of Mr. Howland, or even to the more 
military but yet very partial and onesided work of the late 
Colonel Bowman. Fortunately the story of the Virginian 
campaigns has fallen into good hands in the North, having 
been made the subject of a special work by Mr. Swinton, 
written with great care, considerable power, and abundance of 
original information from officers engaged on both sides. With 
the exception of some blanks in the Confederate annals, where 
records are deficient, especially as regards the last few days of 
the war, one could hardly desire the details to be more fully or 
more plainly given ; and if the author seems in certain places 
to show some personal bias against General Grant, an abun- 
dant corrective for this may be supplied from any of the ordi- 
nary narratives current in the Northern States. 

The campaign conducted in Virginia in 1864, leading to 
the siege of Richmond, was made the subject of a notice in our 
pages * at its close, and it is needless to repeat its main features, 
We have little to correct of what was there said, save as to 
Grant’s original purpose, as now revealed, and the Confederate 
numbers, which were considerably less than the modest estimate 
we gave of them four years age. Lee had, in fact, but 52,000 
men, all told, in his main army, wherewith to confront the 
141,000 collected by Grant; whilst the whole of the subsi- 
diary Confederate forces amounted (including Beauregard’s) 
to less than 25,000, against 48,000 put into the field under 
Butler and Sigel, and 47,000 more in reserve near Washing- 
ton.) We shall here confine ourselves to such a brief review of 


* Ed. Rev., January 1865. Vol. exxi. p. 258, If any of our 
readers will have the goodness to refer to this Article, entitled ‘The 
‘Last Campaign in America,’ they will find that subsequent military 
criticism and more complete information have not displaced any of 


the opinions we ventured to express before the close of the war. 
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this singular campaign, as may serve to illustrate the character 
of the subject of this memoir. 

General Grant has told us, in his official report, that his 
design on first advancing into the Wilderness country was to 
get between Lee and Richmond, thus causing the enemy’s 
army (which he regarded as the true ‘ objective 3 of his opera- 
tions) to attack his own at a disadvantage. It was not there- 
fore his purpose originally to make for Spottsylvania, as his 
movements caused it to be supposed. ‘This difference is, how- 
ever, but one of conception from that of the south-easterly 
movement which he appeared to design and actually made: 
since his indefatigable enemy, though he failed to rout the 
Federal army by the flank march which brought on the battle 
of the Wilderness, stopped its easterly movement effectually 
by that action, which left it, despite enormous preponderance 
of numbers, protecting itself behind breastworks, just as 
Hooker’s had done near the same ground the year before. 
When the Lieutenant-General, thus chee ked at the outset of his 
design, strove to steal a march by his left on Spottsylvania, and 
thus turn the enemy’s new line, his wary opponent saw through 
and anticipated his mancuvre, threw his army the more ra- 
pidly of the two on the coveted point, and thus planted him- 
self between Grant and Richmond in that very defensive 
attitude which the Federal general had proposed for himself. 

The tremendous losses which Grant endured on the 5th and 
6th May* must have shown him plainly that troops so hastily 
made up as his own—the brigades in some cases being composed 
of four-fifths recruits lately armed —were helpless as skirmishers 
among these dense woods before the veterans of Lee, each man 
of w hom was hardened to the work. In Swinton’s words, 

‘The result was a grievous disappointment to General Grant, for 
he shared an opinion commonly entertained in the West—the opinion 
that the Army of the Potomac had never been properly fought. This 
belief was perhaps natural under the circumstances; vevertheless it 
was fallacious. Sharing it, he had hoped at one blow to finish the 
troublesome, and seemingly invulnerable adversary. And to achieve 
this end, he made little account of those arts that accomplish results 
by the direction and combination of forces; for at this period he 
avowedly despised manceuvring. His reliance was exclusively on 


* The Wilderness losses have in the official reports been, for 
obvious reasons, mixed with those of the skirmishes of the five days 
following. Swinton estimates them at 20,000 without reckoning 
those of Burnside’s corps, which was little engaged. The Confede- 
rates lost 7,000, or (by Swinton) 8,000. 
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the application of brute masses, in rapid and remorseless blows, or, 
as he has himself phrased it, in “ hammering continuously.” ’ 


This statement is not made at random. It is founded on tes- 
timony of the highest authority. 

‘Shortly before the opening of the Rapidan campaign, General 
Meade, in conversation with the lieutenant-general, was telling him 
that he proposed to manceuvre, thus and thus; whereupon General 
Grant stopped him at the word “manceuvre,” and said, “ Oh! I 
‘never manceuvre.” This characteristic utterance, which the 
suavity of biographers might readily pass over in silence, cannot 
be omitted here; for it is the proof of a frame of mind that essen- 
tially influenced the complexion of the campaign. The battle of 
the Wilderness can hardly be understood, save as the act of a com- 
mander who “ never manceuvred.”’ 


In quoting this, it is but justice to General Grart to add that 
if he used such expressions and acted here with such apparent 
rashness, it was plainly owing to a mistaken view of the parti- 
cular army he had under him; for in the previous campaigns 
of Vicksburg and Chattanooga he had shown the very highest 
powers of manceuvring, those larger qualities of strategy, in 
fact, which will more and more be demanded in modern war as 
the means for great combinations multiply. 

Then followed for twelve long days the bloody contest round 
Spottsylvania. ) For the description of the battle thus tediously 
waged we must refer to our former Article. Once only (12th 
May) did Grant’s troops break fairly in upon the breastworks, on 
which they were moved again and again, searching out the weak 
points in Lee’s long enceinte ; and then, although the capture of 
a single projecting angle with many guns and prisoners re- 
warded Hancock’s bold assault. the enemy’s position was but 


slightly contracted, not reall red. This day the Army of 
the Potomac lost 8,000 men ining the ground thus won, 
for the scene of the contest (; he witness who speaks) was 
literally, and by no figure of sp ‘covered with piles of dead.’ 
But two days before, in a les mate attack, ‘the loss was 
‘ between five and six thousa hile it is doubtful whether 
* the enemy lost as many hundr and finally, ‘ after General 
‘ Grant had carried out with mi lelity, but very indifferent 
* success, his own principle of | ‘ring continuously,... . 
‘ the carrying of the position w mn to be hopeless, and he, 
‘ abandoning the effort after tweil ys, resolved by a turning 
‘ operation to disengage Lee fr ’ Grant had paid the 
penalty of his want of discernme ith another 20,000 men 
put hors de combat, whilst the (¢ lerates, even including 


nearly a whole division captured ancock’s surprise, were 
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again diminished by only one-third of the number. ‘ Grant's 

«exhausted army,’ says our Federal historian, ‘ began to lose 
‘its spirit. It was with j joy that it turned its back upon the 
‘lines of Spottsylvania.’ 

Largely reinforced from the reserves about Washington, 
Grant moved on the 20th May to the west, passing beyond the 
right of the enemy, and then making southward; but only to 
find the Confederates presently established ahead in his front 
on the North Anna river, in a position so admirably chosen 
that even his audacity admitted it unassailable. Another flank 
march, the fourth within the month, carried him over the 
Pamunkey, and finally brought his army, at the end of May, 
in sight of the very ground occupied by M‘Clellan two years 
before. Close to the army’s front was the Chickahominy, with 
the very passages which had connected the wings of that 
general’s forces when pushing along that stream in 1862; but 
between it and these passages, in a line of hasty intrene +hments 
covered by swamps and thickets, lay the ever-watchful Lee, in 
that strictly defensive attitude which he held throughout this 
campaign after the failure of his attack in the Wilderness. 

Then came the darkest spot in the career of Grant as a 
commander. It had seemed as though, when he recoiled a few 
days before from Lee’s position on the North Anna, he had 
learnt by bitter experience that the ‘continuous hammering’ 
in which he not long since had trusted might break the instrus 
ment while its wor -k was yet unfinished. Not even the vast 
resources on which he had power to draw could loag spare 
20,000 men a week for the continuance of the experiment. It 
requires, therefore, more excuse than has anywhere been offered 
for the sacrifice which followed. It may be that Grant’s usually 
imperturbable temper was ruffled by the continued readiness 
with which fis adversar y met him; or that he believed the 
Confederates already so worn down by their unsupplied losses 
as to be unable to man their works; or that he judged that his 
new command had not even yet been sufficiently put to the 
proof by the stern doings of the month just past; or that all 
these causes acted together. Possibly he was influenced more 
than all by the uneasy consciousness that he had brought the 
criticism of the whole world upon his strategy by the Spott- 
sylvania telegram, ‘ I propose to fight it out on this line, if it 
“takes all summer:’ for had not this chosen line been alre: dy 
abandoned and no result won? At any rate his conclusion 
was to try once more to force Lee out of his path by direct 

attack. So having called up 16,000 of Butler's ; forces from 
the James to aid ‘him, he ordered a general assault (‘ of the 
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‘ kind,’ says Swinton, ‘ so often made in the course of this cam- 
‘ paign’) along the whole front, to be made at half-past four on 
the morning of the 3rd June. 

Even Howland, the most eulogistic biographer of the great 
Federal general, speaks, as it were, under his breath when he 
tells the story of the battle of Cold Harbor. ‘There was a 
‘ rush, a bitter struggle, a rapid interchange of deadly fire, and 
‘the army became conscious that the task was more than it 
‘could do.’ The testimony of Swinton, himself an eyewitness, 
is more emphatic and complete. ‘ It took hardly more than ten 
‘minutes to decide the battle. There was along the whole 
‘line a rush—the spectacle of impregnable works—a_ bloody 
* loss—a sullen falling back, and the action was decided.’ Then 
after some details, he concludes :— 

‘The action was decided, as I have said, in an incredibly brief 
time in the morning’s assault. Rapidly as the result was reached, it 
was decisive; for the consciousness of every man pronounced further 
assault hopeless. ‘The troops went forward as far as the example of 
their officers could carry them: nor was it possible to urge them 
beyond; for there they knew lay only death, without even the 
chance of victory. The completeness with which this judgment 
had been reached by the whole army was strikingly illustrated by 
an incident that occurred during the forenoon. Some hours after 
the failure of the first assault, General Meade sent instructions to 
each corps-commander to renew the attack without reference to the 
troops on his right or left. The order was issued through these 
officers to their subordinate commanders, and from them descended 
through the wonted channels; but no man stirred, and the im- 
mobile lines pronounced a verdict, silent yet emphatic, against 
further slaughter. The loss on the Union side in this sanguinary 
action was over thirteen thousand, while on the part of the Con- 
federates, it is doubtful whether it reached that many hundreds,’ 


It was in fact not half as many, if Confederate reports may be 
believed. 

It is vain to enter into elaborate criticisms of such an action. 
Grant’s mode of assault, made ‘along the whole line,’ and 
without any reserve, was contrary to all the tactical rules of 
theory or practice. There is, indeed, an exception in one 
important case, where the enemy is decidedly worn out and 
shaken by previous events. So Wellington ordered his general 
charge at Waterloo when the Prussian shock had shattered and 
laid bare the French right flank, and made Napoleon’s battle 
a hopeless struggle. So Radetsky, acting on the same instinct 
of genius, threw all his front line suddenly on the exhausted 
Italians at Novara, ere Hess, his methodical chief of staff, 
could array the reserves for a final assault. Grant had no such 
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motive for his battle. The troops he attacked were not the 
ill-led swaggerers whose indecision at Fort Donelson had been 
patent to his observant glance, nor the wearied stragglers whose 
officers stayed to plunder with them at Pittsburg. They were 
veterans, war-hardened to suffering and danger, confident in 
their general, feeling themselves invincible on the defensive, 
and making up by their priceless value as individual soldiers 
for their want of discipline and numbers. It is better for 
those who would think well of Grant, to pass onward from the 
subject, with a word of pity for Burnside—so often condemned 
for the like fault at Fredericsburg—and to add only that the 
error of the Federal generals was older than their day: since 
Napoleon (whose mode of fighting battles it is the fashion to 
imagine faultless) threw away nearly the same number of men 
in 1807, in a vain assault on the Russian intrenched camp 
upon the Aller; an assault ordered apparently without reason, 
for the works were afterwards turned strategically without 
difficulty by a simple flank movement. The holocaust thus 
offered by impatience at Heilsberg was even more inexcusable 
than those of Fredericsburg and Cold Harbor, for no excited 
nation was crying out to the French emperor for action at 
all cost. 

Unconscious, it may be, of his imitation of Napoleon, whose 
tactics in his later period * were not unlike those of the great 
Federal general, Grant now once more turned aside from the 
works he could not carry, and with a wide sweep to his left, the 
fifth and last of the year, passed away from the bloodstained 
meadows of the Chickahominy, crossed the James thirty miles 
below Richmond, and establishing himself south of Petersburg 
(which place should have been captured but for a miscarriage f 
in the movement), spent the rest of the year intrenched before 
that place. 

To do this was no strange conception, forced upon the 
Lieutenant-General by his previous failures. On the con- 


* «In 1812, a decided taste for direct attacks began to manifest 
itself in him—a taste for the pleasure of employing force, and a 
kind of disdain for the concurrence of art and skilful combinations. 
He conquered at the Moskwa, but with immense losses and unim- 
portant results.” (Marmont, Spirit of Military Institutions, p. 186, 
as aptly quoted by Swinton.) 

¢ The blame of this important failure rests between Grant and 
his former engineer, and then chief of the 18th Corps, W. F. Smith. 
Grant laid it on the latter, but Meade (as Swinton states) has 
written of it, ‘ Had General Hancock or myself known that Peters- 
“burg was to be attacked, Petersburg would have fallen.’ ; 
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trary, in letters to Washington written before his late promo- 
tion, he had strongly urged that the future campaign against 
Richmond should be conducted not by any direct advance, but 
rather by just such an operation conducted south of the James 
and based upon the coast; the tendency of which would be ulti- 
mately to sever Richmond (viewed thus as a sort of advanced 
fortress thrust northward) from the rest of the Confederacy, 
and by straitening its defenders to enclose them as Pemberton 
was shut in Vicksburg, or at the least compel its evacuation. 
Strong indeed must have been the political and personal 
motives which had induced him, when nominally uncontrolled, 
to lay aside this plan, and adopt-—in deference to the well- 


known anxiety of Lincoln for the national capital—the line of 


advance on which M‘Dowell and Pope, Burnside and Hooker, 
had met their successive disasters, and had led him when forced 
to abandon this, to try that on which M‘Clellan had failed. 
The result had proved the sagacity of his original choice; for 
now he found himself at last in the position which he might 
have assumed at the first, and he had only reached it after 
suffering a loss of 60,000 men, whilst Lee’s rolls were dimin- 
ished by but 15,000. The moral energy of the North sus- 
tained the Lieutenant-General still: but Sherman’s successful 
advance into Georgia had, it may well be believed, much effect 
at this time. Had that general been as rash as his chief, and 
his campaign as unfruitful in aught but losses, ‘it would,’ in 
the opinion of the Federal historian, ‘ have been difficult to 
* have raised new forces to recruit the Army of the Potomac, 
‘ which, shaken in its structure, its valour quenched in blood, 
‘ and thousands of its ablest officers killed and wounded, was 
‘the Army of the Potomac no more.’ 

From that time forward, Grant, not too proud to learn by 
adversity, abandoned the costly tactics which had served him 
so ill, His campaign took the shape of a siege, or rather a 
blockade, and the cumbrous form of warfare which the world 
had not witnessed since Turenne and Montecuculi checked 
one another in the Palatinate, was revived on a grander scale. 
Lines of circumyallation round the enemy in front arose, anc 
lines of contravallation against the enemy in rear. Works 
mounted with the heaviest guns guarded the camp of the 
Federals, and a railroad brought the rations along its lines. 
Bit by bit Grant strove to extend his left inland to seize the 
three lines of, railroad which connected Richmond with the 
Confederacy. (Bombardment and mining of unknown dimen- 
sions failed to shake Lee’s defences in front, and the struggle 
gradually narrowed to the continuous effort to reach beyond 
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him by successive operations on the western flank. August 
saw Grant in possession of the nearest railroad, the Weldon 
line; but the year waned, and the spring of 1865 was far 
advanced, and found the Southside Railroad into Petersburg 
still intact, whilst the third line, that from Danville direct to 
Richmond, was yet very far from the Federal grasp. Grant 
not the less for many failures held tenaciously his threatening 
position, being well supplied from those great undreamed-of 
resources of the Union cause which Sherman’s brilliant suc- 
cesses had quickened into vigorous action; and being warned 
minutely by deserters and spies of the waning strength of that 
heroic army which had so long bidden defiance to the efforts of 
the North. 

We have not space here to point out fully how fatal was that 
political determination which caused General Lee, against his 
own opinion and all true military rule, to maintain himself in 
Richmond at the cost of ruin to its defenders. Two causes 
operated with terrible effect upon his army; the want of men, 
and the want of supplies. ‘The Confederacy was not as com- 
pletely stripped of its manhood as Grant believed when he 
publicly declared that winter of his enemies, ‘ they have robbed 
‘the cradle and the grave:’ but the conscription, badly 
managed at the first, failed altogether in its object as the powers 
of the Confederate government were lessened ; and this failure, 
coupled with the purposed refusal of the exchange of prisoners 
prevented all recruiting for the forces at the capital. As re- 
markable, and probably even more decisive of the result, was 
the utter breakdown of the Commissariat system in force. 
This department, it is now well known, was confided to a man 
as incompetent by nature as ignor-nt of his duties; and th« 
mode he adopted of pressing supplies at a nominal price caused 
evasion wherever force was actually wanting. So much is now 
generally admitted, and is written plainly in Swinton’s work ; 
but, in addition to these errors of the government, it is plain 
that there was a certain weakness on the part of Lee himself, 
which contributed largely to the result. If kept at Richmond 
against his will, there was all the more need of his being fully 

rationed ; and strong as he was by his position and prestige, had 
he insisted on taking the commissariat of his force into his own 
hands, and seen to its working, the failure of the supplies need 
not have occurred. We are informed by irrefragable authority 
that, when Richmond was abandoned, there were stored up not 
far off, on the North Cerin railways, four months’ provisions 
for such an army as his, which had only required exertion to 
have been forwarded long before. The food was there, and the 
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railroads still serviceable ; but there was a lack of that personal 
energetic supervision which in such cases smooths difticulties 
away, and brings provisions and army together. In excuse it 
may be said that a retreat into North Carolina was constantly 
kept in view; but this should not have prevented the measures 
necessary to meet immediate wants. For lack of such the 
strength and spirits and number of those glorious soldiers fell 
ruinously away. 

Lee discovered this too late. Desertion had thinned his 
ranks in the winter, and increased so rapidly in the spring of 
1865, that the month of March found him guarding forty miles 
of intrenchments with but forty thousand men. ‘The strength 
of the enemy was meanwhile constantly increasing, and it 
became absolutely necessary to make an effort to extricate the 
army from a situation no longer tenable. To retreat from 
Richmond was, however, no longer easy nor safe. The neces- 
sary movement would involve the march of long columns past 
the left flank of Grant, which was constantly on the watch; 
and Lee resolved ‘therefore to force his enemy to draw this in 
by threatening the eastern or right end of his lines before 
Petersburg by a sudden assault. ‘The sortie took place accord- 
ingly on the morning of the 25th March. It was confided 
to Gordon, the youngest and most daring of Lee’s corps 
commanders, whose courage and conduct had raised him from 
the rank of simple brigadier to his present charge during 
the autumn campaign. His attack at first promised to be 
successful, one of the strong redoubts which guarded the 
Federal camp being carried at a rush, and three of the neigh- 
bouring batteries abandoned by their guards. But the advan- 
tage could not be followed up; for the supports which were to 
have aided Gordon to establish himself beyond the works by a 
further advance, failed to answer the call upon them: and then 
the Federals, recovering from their surprise, drove back the 
assailants by a countercharge, taking many of them prisoners, 
and inflicting a further heavy loss in killed and wounded, the 
retreat taking place under a severe artillery fire. The task 
had not seemed impossible, nor the odds hopeless; but the 
Army of Virginia had failed because the energy and spirit 
which had made it the world’s wonder for the past three years, 
were decaying for lack of nourishment and hope. 

Grant detected his enemy’s increasing weakness under this 
show of offence, and made haste to give the counterblow that 
was to conclude the long campaign. With his wish arrived 
the ready instrument in the person of Sheridan, the most im- 
petuous and active of that new class of generals, young in years, 
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but veterans in war, whom the long series of continuous cam- 
paigns had raised to high charge upon the Federal side. Grant 
had marked him out first in 1863, at Chattanooga, where he 
led on his division of infantry to break the lines of Bragg, with 
all the fire of youth and the skill of a practised soldier. Struck 
by his spirit and tactical ability, he restored him to the cavalry 
service (in which Sheridan had first distinguished himself in the 
West), choosing him out, first to command the whole horse of 
his army, and then to take charge of the independent opera- 
tions in the Shenandoah valley, where he had been opposed 
during the autumn to General Early. Having first checked, 
he finally routed and ruined that general’s army; and then, 
his separate task accomplished, returned to his chief to take 
part in the final struggle, arriving at the Federal head- ~quarters 
on the 27th March, two days after Gordon’s repulse, His arri- 
val was the signal of the opening of the spring campaign of 1865. 

Grant’s first plan, as laid down in his own orders, was simple 
enough, and’ indeed may be regarded as a continuation of the 
efforts made on his left in the previous autumn. Sheridan, 
with the cavalry, was to strike boldly inland, and destroy the 
Southside and Danville Railroads. The infantry corps, taking 
for lightness’ sake part only of their guns, were to move by 
their left, for the double purpose of ‘turning the enemy’s 
‘position, and insuring Sheridan’s success.’ The 9th Corps 
alone was to remain and guard the lines before Petersburg. 
These, therefore, would be watched by 20,000 men, whilst 
10,000 horse and 80,000 foot moved beyond them, and cut 
Richmond off from the rest of the South. The troops, well 
fed, well armed, and confident of success, took every man his 
four days’ rations: and light waggon trains bore supplies for 
eight days more. This was enough, it was thought (nor was the 
reckoning false) to finish well the work in hand. The greatest 
Civil War—or, if you will, the greatest Rebellion—ever 
known, had drawn to its close. The energy and resolution 
with which General Grant had carried out his purpose, un- 
wearied by delay, undaunted by failure, were at last to bring 
their full reward. 

The movement began early on the 25th March. That even- 
ing, the 5th and 2nd Infantry Corps, under Warren and Hum- 
phreys, got well outside the lines, and found slight intrench- 
ments extended by the Confederates into the woods beyond. 
Along the front of these they skirmished, feeling their way 
cautiously, Sheridan lay that night at Dinwiddie, six miles 
further to the west (or left), preparing to start on his distant 
expedition next day. Suddenly there fell upon Grant that 
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sort of inspiration which, in such great events, precedes and 
presages success; and, changing his first plan, he resolved to 
turn his left inwards, and crush the enemy where they stood, 
‘I now feel, he wrote that evening to Sheridan, ‘ like ending 
the matter, if it is possible to do so, before going back. I do 
not want you, therefore, to cut loose and go after the enemy’s 
roads at present. In the morning, push around the enemy, 
and get on to his right rear. We will act altogether as one 
army here until it is seen what can be done with the enemy,’ 

Lee was neither surprised nor idle. With his usual insight, 
he had discovered the Federal manceuvre, and drawing 15,000 
men from the weak garrison of Petersburg, he moved to his 
right, to try his old method of war once more, and strike at the 
exposed flank of the enemy whilst they were yet extending it. 
The 30th March found his troops gathering, despite storms of 
rain which for the day stayed the Federal march, at Five Forks, 
important cross-roads close to the Southside Railroad, and ten 
miles beyond the Petersburg lines. Intrenching themselves 
here, they stood almost between Sheridan and the nearest 
corps of Federal infantry, that of Warren; and next morning 
the blow fell on each. Warren was at first surprised; but, 
improving on the ordinary Federal practice, he had disposed 
his forces deeply in echelon, so as to meet a flank attack by 
mutual support; and being reinforced by part of the corps of 
Humphreys, he finally regained his ground. The Confe- 
derates, retiring before him, now turned against Sheridan 
(who had reached Five Forks with his advance), and drove 
him roughly back upon Dinwiddie. On the whole, therefore, 
this battle of the 31st March was indecisive; though Grant's 
orders that night show that he was inspired with grave anxiety 
about Sheridan, and Warren was ordered to march directly 
to his quarters, and support him. 

The morning of the Ist of April decided the campaign. It 
showed Sheridan that the enemy had retired on Five Forks; 
and he followed them with his horse, keeping Warren’s corps 
back, concealed from observation. When arrived before the 
enemy’s intrenchments, a simple line of breastwork, without 
flank protection, held by Pickett’s and Bushrod Johnson's 
divisions, he engaged their attention with some of his dis- 
mounted troopers, and made as though about to turn the right 
of their works with another division, whilst Warren’s whole 
corps was secretly formed to march in upon their left. These 
tactics (and no general has mastered, like this young American 
commander, the new art of using, amid infantry mancuvres, 
the cavalry of the future) succeeded perfectly. Warren swept 
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on in irresistible strength upon the astonished Confederates, 
when occupied with the attacks of Sheridan on their front and 
right. A panic seized them; they broke; and 5,000 of the 
defenders of Five Forks fell captives into the victor’s hands. 

Next day, Grant followed up vigorously the success which his 
lieutenant’s energy had won, and attacked the whole front of 
the Petersburg lines. The outer defences, too weakly manned 
for serious resistance, fell at the first assault; and although 
Longstreet (delayed until now at his posts on the other side of 
the River James by a feint) arrived in time to restore the 
fight, and save the inner line of works, it became necessary for 
Lee to order the retreat at all risks that night. But the 
Federals were as near as their enemies to the Danville line, by 
which alone could Lee hope to feed his army in that wasted 
region while on his way to North Carolina: and Grant’s fore- 
thought had already furnished the provisions necessary for a 
lengthened pursuit, while the Confederate general had no 
nearer supplies than at Danville, and was uncertain if these 
would reach him in time to meet his wants on the retreat. His 
uncertainty began to change into despair * when, early on the 
4th, after a severe march, he reached the railroad at the desig- 
nated point, Amelia Courthouse, to find his trains missent to 
Richmond! Meanwhile his adversary, the general who had 
long since ‘ felt like ending the matter,’ had now taken up the 
pursuit with relentless vigour, and was not slow to profit by 
the disparity of supplies. Whilst the starving Confederate 
columns were waiting for the foragers sent out to gather up a 
meal, Grant himself directed his infantry on a line parallel to 
that of Lee; and Sheridan, pushing impetuously past them, 
struck the railroad just south of Amelia, where he was soon 
joined by the 5th Corps, the same which had turned the scale 
at Five Forks, and disposed his force so as effectually to block 
the way. 

Not even then did the great Confederate commander yield to 
his fate. Twice he struck westward with a wide sweep; attempt- 
ing first to pass round the enemy and gain the Danville line 
beyond ; and when that hope failed, to win the branch railroad 
which ran to Lynchburg and the mountains. All was in vain 
against the prescience of Grant, the fire of Sheridan, the fatal 
odds they wielded. His famished troops could bear the pressure 





* For an interesting account of this pursuit and the surrender, see 
‘With Sheridan in Lee’s Last Campaign,’ an able though partisan 
work, The author, almost against his will, expresses his respect, 
and something more, for Lee. 
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of their misery no more. ‘ IIundreds,’ says an eyewitness, 
*‘ dropped from exhaustion, and thousands let fall their mus- 
‘kets from inability to carry them any farther.’ On the 
9th, the gaunt relics of the Army of Virginia were finally 
brought to bay near Appomattox Courthouse, and were sur. 
rendered by their beloved chief on terms so liberal, and en- 
forced in so delicate a manner, that one knows not whether the 
transaction reflects most credit on the victor or the vanquished, 
‘With tears pouring down both cheeks,’ writes one who was 
a spectator of the closing scene, ‘ Generak Lee at length com- 
‘ manded voice enough to say, “ Men, we have fought through 
‘“the war together. I have done the best I could for you,” 
‘ And not an eye that looked on that scene was dry.’ When 
President Johnson, not long after, in the first vindictive im- 
pulse of triumph, would have singled out the old hero and his 
favoured officers {or trial and vengeance, General Grant showed 
no less resolution in maintaining the capitulation inviolate than 
he had displayed in the campaign by which he won the right 
to offer it. All honour to the noble instinct which saved the 
restored Union from the crime her chief magistrate meditated 
in the newness of his power ! 

It is not within our present purpose to show how far Sher- 
man’s masterly strategy had contributed to the successful issue 
of the struggle. ‘The war was recognised as practically finished 
from the day when Lee laid down his sword, and the cause of 
the Union needed that of Grant no more. And now the 
nation, grateful for his services and expectant of more, has 
raised her favourite general to a yet greater charge than that 
of army or bureau. As in the crisis of the war the voice of 
the North called Grant to supreme command, so now it has 
named him as the man who best can solve the difficulties the 
war has bequeathed. It is not for us to prophesy the result. 
Great, though not faultless, as a general, active and successful in 
administrative office, the character of Grant as a statesman is an 
enigma which time must solve. We know that he has steered 
so clear of shoals of party that the Republicans have charged him 
with being at heart a Democrat, and the Democrats abused him 
for his gross Republicanism. We have seen that fulsome and 
inappropriate praise, virulent and personal abuse, have failed to 
shake his reticence, or cause him to commit himself unre- 
servedly to the arms of faction. Yet the task before him needs 
more than mere prudence and reserve. It demands high wis- 
dom as well as enduring resolution, and statesmanship no 
less than self-restraint. To bind up the wounds left by the war, 
to restore concord to the still distracted Union, to ensure real 
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freedom to the Southern negro, and full justice to the Southern 
white; these are indeed tasks which might tax the powers of 
Washington himself, or a greater than Washington, if such an 
one is to be found. It would seem as though his friend and 
adviser, Sherman, had foreseen coming events to the letter 
when he wrote, five years ago, on Grant’s elevation to be 
Lieutenant-General, the warning prophecy which we are 
about to quote as peculiarly appropriate now :—‘ You are now 
‘ Washington’s legitimate successor, and occupy a position of 
almost dangerous elevation; but, if you can continue, as 
heretofore, to be yourself, simple, honest, and unpretending, 
you will enjoy through life the respect and love of friends 
and the homage of millions of human beings, that will award 
you a large share in securing to them and their descendants 
‘a government of law and stability.’ 

We would hope that this worthy counsel of his friend may 
find its full fruition in the actions of the new President. We 
trust that there was a deep inner meaning, as well as fine 
political tact and generous sentiment in the words with which 
General Grant closed his brief acceptance of the Republican 
nomination, and that generations of American citizens yet 
unborn may identify his name with the most noble aspiration a 
successful soldier could utter, ‘ LET US HAVE PEACE.’ 


~ 


- 


ArT. X.--Speeches on Questions of Public Policy by the 
Right Honourable John Bright, M.P. Edited by JamEs 
E. THoroLtp Rogers. 2 vols. London: 1868. 


INCE the publication of our last Number the scenes have 

been shifted; the actors have changed places—Mr. Dis- 
raeli is in the shade, and Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright in the 
sunshine. With all his dexterity and all his audacity, Mr. 
Disraeli can only boast that he aspired to success, but sus- 
tained in reality a total discomfiture. The result of the 
county elections in England, and in some of the boroughs in 
the manufacturing districts, while they indicate that the 
Conservative calculations were not altogether without found- 
ation, show also wherein lay their weakness and their fallacy. 
Mr. Disracli committed the mistake of judging by sample. 
Knowing that in these communities, some of them the strong- 
holds of the manufacturing interests, a certain measure of 
support might be obtained, he was deluded into the belief that 
the rest of the country could be averaged in a similar way. 
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For the present the error has proved utterly fatal to his party 
and their prospects. The Lancashire elections were but as 
Falkirk before Culloden—a wan gleam of victory before total, 
crushing, and irreparable defeat. Mr. Gladstone, now at the 
summit of his ambition, first in power as well as in place, 
takes office with a larger following than has attended any 
Minister since the Reform Act of 1832. He has been amply 
avenged for the disasters of 1866, and has reaped the reward 
to which his honourable and brilliant career entitle him. A 
majority of more than forty in each of the three kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, ought to make his Govern- 
ment as strong as it is in the power of Parliamentary pre- 
ponderance to render it. 

The causes which have led to this result were precisely those 
which we sketched in our last Number. Religious equality in 
Ireland has proved a better, because a sounder and more 
honest, cry than Church and State, and No Popery. The 
Church of England, at least in the persons of a large pro- 
portion of her clergy, has tried her worst, and has signally 
nay disgracefully, failed; failed, we trust, in time to read the 
manifest lesson of the folly of those who would ally her 
healthful and vigorous fabric to a tottering and falling ruin, 
But the main elements in the election were the utter abandon- 
ment of political principle by the late Government, the distrust 
of them by the country, and the loss of self-respect among 
their own supporters. It is a most righteous fate—a most salu- 
tary example. For the sake of office they flung their principles 
to the winds, and from office they have fallen without a sigh 
of regret on the part of the people, and with no conscious 
dignity to sustain them. It was not the Irish Church, nor 
vote by ballot, nor the land question, nor the game question, 
which sealed their doom. It was the conviction which per- 
vaded the country of their political dishonesty. 

No doubt the aspect of the battle in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts was a remarkable feature in the struggle. We believe 
that in many parts of these communities the newly enfran- 
chised electors took the Conservative side. But this is far 
from a new occurrence. Even Manchester has not always been 
of the Manchester school, as John Wilkes told George III. 
that he had never been a Wilkite. When Lord Palmerston, 
defeated on the China vote, appealed to the country and scat- 
tered his enemies, the manufacturing districts rallied round 
him, and discarded some of the best and ablest of the ad- 
vanced Liberals. The Crimean war was unpopular with the 
Manchester party; but was very far from being so with the 
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a, 

y Manchester populace. There has always been an antagonistic, 
8 rather than a Conser ative, element in these quarters, local to 
l, a great extent, depending on accidental and exceptional causes, 
e and affording no true test of the political conditions of thought 
;' or feeling in other parts of the country. 

. In the contest which has just closed two causes were at 
y work which, under various modifications, have marked previous 
] manifestations of a similar kind. The first is the Irish element 
\ —one which always operates with marked results wherever 
f Irish labour is in demand. The repellent force which an 


Irish infusion creates makes the manufacturing population 
prone to anti-Irish cries ; and Murphy and No Popery found, 
during the last election, unusual favour with the newly en- 
Q franchised Lancashire operatives. The other is a larger and 
" less distinct, although a more constant agent. In communities 
, in which employers of labour constitute the highest class, there 
> is, and always will be, a spirit of independent resistance among 
the employed. Where the employers are over-shadowed by a 
class of landowners, or a territorial aristocracy, the operative 


» will generally side in politics with his employer. But where 
; employers are supreme, whatever their political creed may be, 


there is a strong tendency among the employed to take the 
opposite side, arising out of daily jealousies, adverse interests, 


’ or interests supposed to be adverse, and the natural influence 
of class or sectional habits of thought. For this reason it may 
be assumed that, for the future, the Conservative as well as 
; the Liberal will find support in the ranks of the working-men ; 
the amount depending very much on the questions of the day, 
on the circumstances of each constituency, on the state of 
— trade, and on the relations between capital and labour for the 
time 


We have prefixed to this article the speeches, lately col- 
lected and published, of the great ornament of what is called the 
Manchester school—Mr. Bright. In one of his speeches on the 
Crimean war, he concluded with these sentences :—‘ I am not, 
, ‘nor did I ever pretend to be, a statesman: and that character 
‘is so tainted and so equivocal in our day, that I am not sure 
‘that a pure and honourable ambition would aspire to it. I 
‘have not enjoyed for thirty years, like these noble lords, the 
‘honours and emoluments of office. I have not set my sails to 
E ‘every passing breeze. I am a plain and simple citizen, sent 


‘here by one of the foremost constituencies of the empire, repre- 
. ‘ senting feebly, perhaps, but honestly, I dare aver, the opinions 
‘of very many, and the true interests of all who have sent me 
‘here.’ But thirteen years bring many changes with them. If 
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Mr. Bright was not a statesman then, the country rejoices to 
recognise him in that character now. As a Cabinet Minister 
he has now himself to sustain the part the discharge of which 
by others he has so often criticised. Defence, not assault, will 
be his task in the impending battles. Ten years ago, this result 
would have been deemed impossible. A Government with Mr, 
Bright in the Cabinet would have been considered by some only 
one step removed from a republic. Sut times are changed; 
and now he takes his place in the Administration amid univer- 
sal approbation and sympathy, only alloyed by his own re- 
luctance to accept of it. It has been a distinction fairly won 
--won by no unworthy arts, or time-serving strategy, but 
achieved by sheer force of power, energy, honesty, and genius, 
We heartily wish him joy of it; and so does the country for 
which, whether with or against the current, he has laboured 
faithfully. 

The volumes before us are possessed of the deepest interest 
for all who have watched the course of politics for the last 
twenty years, as well as for all who can appreciate manly 
thought couched in pure and often noble language. In their 
substance they are a manifesto of the Manchester school, em- 
bodied in the words of the greatest orator that school has 
produced. The ‘ unadorned eloquence’ of Mr. Cobden, though 
more ingenious and persuasive, cannot be compared with the 
ornate and studied oratory of Mr. Bright. With the restraint 
necessarily imposed on us in speaking of a living statesman, we 
shall consider the merits of these speeches both as oratorical 
compositions and as political treatises. 

In the first capacity, we rate them very high. They com- 
bine the rarest quality of oratory—they were effective when 
spoken, and they are quite as effective when read. There isa 
wonderful lucidity, elegance, ease, and conciseness in the turn 
of every sentence. ‘They are Saxon, rounded and rhythmical, 
without any approach to turgidity, and we doubt if our lan- 
guage possess a record of any speeches, really spoken, which 
are superior to them. Burke’s speeches are essays, prepared 
in the study, and ineffective on his audience when delivered. 
Fox, the largest and most powerful mind of any of our states- 
men, was far too impetuous to have spoken anything which, 
however reported, could have had the symmetry of these 
speeches. They stand, in this respect, by themselves, a monu- 
ment of Mr. Bright’s rhetorical powers, of which, had he done 
nothing else, he might well be proud. 

Yet when we come to analyse the characteristics of his ora- 
tory, and to distinguish its component parts, it is not altogether 
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easy to determine them. The compound, such as it is, is of 
marvellous power and effect; yet the result is obtained with so 
little effort—the things said appear so completely the only 
things which could have been said, they follow so natural a 
sequence, and are expressed in language so direct that we 
are at a loss to find the secret of a composition possessing so 
much merit and so much simplicity. Much of this however is 
art, and carefully studied art, very perfect of its kind. Mr. 
Bright brought to his early oratorical efforts some rare 
personal qualities. Nature gave him a clear, well modulated, 
sonorous, and piercing voice. He has a just ear for the ca- 
dences of sentences, and a correct appreciation of musical 

rhythm in spoken words. The want of a classical training led 

him to look for beauty of expression in our own Saxon in- 

flexions, unalloyed with the more ponderous and ornate periods 

of Roman oratory. The most remarkable quality of all, when 

we reflect that the speaker was far from being a scholar, is the 

cultivated and fastidious taste which marks his compositions. 

This too is a natural gift: although we should imagine that, 

conscious of possessing it, the author must have cultivated it 
assiduously, and even painfully. We should infer, from Mr. 

Bright’s spoken style, that his original efforts had been elabo- 
rately prepared, though we remember to have heard Mr. Bright 
say, that only once in his life had he attempted to speak a written 
speech, committed to memory, and that the result was dire dis- 
appointment and confusion. But there is no foundation on 
which an orator can build more stable than careful preparation ; 
unhappily few, who have the power of ready utterance, will 
go through the necessary labour, or have the energy to perse- 
vere in it. To these qualities Mr. Bright adds a dash of fancy 
—not perhaps very versatile, but still underlying and pervading 
all his oratory—a genial glow of humour, sometimes finding 
happy expression, but more frequently tinging the edges of his 
periods ; and over all these is the nameless charm which genius 
can throw over much more slender materials. 

Such, we think, is the character of these speeches, merely as 
compositions. They have besides an intrinsic merit in the 
transparency of their statement and the conscientiousness of 
their logic. In the last respect, also, there is a good deal of 
art. Although Mr. Bright owes nothing to the study of the 
schools, no one has more the power of bringing his strong point 
into light, and casting his weak one into shadow. Lastly, Mr. 
Bright has a true, natural, but powerful command of the pa- 
thetic—the offspring evidently of a genial, kindly nature, and 
a finely wrought sensibility. He can delineate a picture of 
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suffering and sorrow with wonderful vividness and _ truth, 
One speech there is in this collection—famous now almost to 
commonplace—the effect of which none who heard it will ever 
forget. It was delivered soon after Inkerman, when he ven- 
tured on a topic to which few parliamentary speakers would 
have had the courage to allude—the individual losses which 
the House had sustained. Yet with what simplicity and 
masterly ease does he introduce the subject, and with what 
power is it handled! Those who heard it may remember the 
impression, the almost terrific impression, these simple words 
produced. Yet when they are read now, at an interval of 
nearly fourteen years, the tears seem ready still to start at the 
touching reality of the picture. 

If we turn from the orations, as regards their style and 
external features, to the orator himself, we are struck by a 
general, although vague impression, that his intellect contains 
a great deal of undeveloped material and power. His career 
has been of course determined by the circumstances which 
surrounded him. He was recruited, when not over thirty, to 
aid in the great Anti-Corn Law campaign; and from that 
beginning date his eloquence, his politics, and his statesman- 
ship. They bore at first the traces of their origin; and even 
now one can discern in the general cast of thought, the ves- 
tiges of those economic questions and principles which first 
taught him to think on public affairs. Gradually, however, a 
Jarger and more refined cast of reflection has been stealing 
over the tribune of the people; and we are inclined to think 
that more than one phase of his intellectual power remains to 
be cultivated and exhibited. 

The general complexion of his style as an orator is wrath- 
ful indignation—utter scorn—pitiless and unsparing hatred 
of the abuses he denounces, with but little mercy, for the 
time, for anyone who maintains or upholds them. One ele- 
ment—probably when he first started it was a settled con- 
viction of his mind—is the assumption of the entire absence of 
reason, or sense, often of honesty, on the other side. He does 
not admit of the existence of an antagonist in the ordinary sense 
of the term ; he is 


‘Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer,’ 


in his pursuit of the enemy, whom he represents as a caitiff 
flying from justice, to be caught or waylaid by all honest men, 
and specially by himself, and handed over for condign punish- 
ment. 

All his speeches, especially his earlier efforts, betray this 
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characteristic, and it prevents them from rising to the height of 
true statesmanship. Respect for one’s adversary, in a great 
controversy, is essential in the highest walks of Parliamentary 
disputation. The object being ¢o persuade, no man who assumes 
the question he has to solve can be expected to accomplish 
it; to deal with an opponent as if he had nothing to say for 
himself, is to assume, not to prove, the point in dispute. 
This, which was a great blemish in Mr. Bright’s earlier oratory, 
is diminishing with years, and still more with experience. As 
the agitator has risen into the legislator, his speeches more 
and more indicate that he can appreciate that from which he 
dissents; and although he denies his sympathy or his acqui- 
escence to his antagonists, he is more ready than in former 
years to grant them honesty and sometimes plausibility. 

Mr. Bright’s admirers are wont to praise his consistency, and 
in some important respects the praise is just. But we believe 
we shall live to see the day when he will be very inconsistent, 
if consistency means saying the same thing. Mr. Bright has 
had no inconsiderable share in the changes of recent years ; 
but it is one thing to preach in the wilderness, and another in 
the cathedral. He is beginning to experience the difference 
between having most men against him, and having most men 
with him. <A certain exaggeration of tone and thought is 
essential to him who proclaims a crusade; but the ‘ ampulle et 
‘ sesquipedalia verba’ must be laid aside when real counsel and 
advice are required. 

Mr. Bright has already had more than one lesson as to the 
effect of circumstances in altering the application of theoretical 
views. He denounced during the Crimean contest the horrors 
of war with vivid eloquence; but he lived to see a war, more 
bloody, more protracted, more horrible, which he did not 
denounce. He found that it was possible for a war to be just, 
and for its horrors to be not too dear a price for its object. 
He had been wont to hold up America as an example of a 
nation without a national debt; yet he lived to see a burden 
contracted by the United States in five years nearly as great 
as that which this country had incurred in two centuries. But 
his is not a mind on which such lessons are thrown away. No 
one can wonder that, carried along by the intensity of his 
feelings or convictions at the time, he colours too highly illus- 
trations which the progress of events may falsify. He only 
is weak who refuses to be instructed by experience. 

Nothing could be more interesting, and in some aspects noth- 
ing more amusing, than Mr. Bright’s course during the Session 
of 1867. He was experiencing a new sensation—he was 
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actually outbid in the auction of democracy. For the first 
time, at least in the House of Commons, he seemed to ask 
himself the question, How far is it right to go? Nor did it 
seem, from his general demeanour, that he was altogether 
satisfied with the answer. This, at least, is certain, that 
he exchanged during that session his defiant and taunting 
demeanour for a calm, statesmanlike, and dignified tone, 
not affected or assumed, but real and true, and suited to the 
gravity of the crisis, which raised him greatly in the estima- 
tion both of the House and the country. His moderation 
gained for him a far better hearing and more influence than 
his vehemence; though he was accused at that time, not alto- 
gether without reason, of speaking in very different tones in 
the House of Commons and at a Birmingham meeting. He 
adapted himself, not unwisely, to his audience. Some charac- 
teristics, however, which ennoble even his most unreserved 
and exaggerated expressions, have remained throughout: an 
ardent love of liberty—a scorn of oppression and oppressors 
—a sympathy with the struggling and the depressed—a dis- 
dain of old privilege, and a burning desire to see his country- 
men ruled with a single regard to reason and justice. These 
have been the main-spring of all his convictions and utter- 
ances on political questions; and although they frequently 
have carried him to extremes, and sometimes to intolerance, 
the service he has rendered in compelling public men to face 
abuses respectable from age and injustice sanctioned by tra- 
dition, has gained for him the place which he now worthily 
holds in the estimation of the country. 

Taking him as the embodiment of what we have deno- 
minated the Manchester school, the volumes before us are very 
interesting as exhibiting the gradual progress of public opinion 
which has now brought a class of political thought, which 
twenty years ago was supposed to be far in advance of the 
great body of the Liberal party, into substantial accord 
with them and the country. The retrospect is in every way 
instructive. It by no means exhibits, as Mr. Bright’s flat- 
terers maintain, either uniform progress or uniform consis- 
tency; but it does exhibit, in very picturesque colours, the 
process by which too tenacious adherence to ancient tradition 
on the one hand, and too unreserved scorn of it on the other, 
have become gradually blended in a political combination, from 
the action of which we expect important results. 

The Manchester school is properly an offshoot from the 
Benthamite or philosophical Radicals; a class of politicians 
who have done much service in sweeping away rubbish and 
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obstructions, but who for the purpose of practical administra- 
tion laboured under a fatal defect. They took no account of 
surrounding circumstances, collateral influences, old traditions, 
long-rooted habits; and philosophers as they professed to be, 
they overlooked the fact, lying at the root of all government, 
that the creature to be governed is not a machine, but a man, 
and that any laws you can enact are weak compared to the 
great laws by which nature has encompassed him. Habit is 
the law of gr vvitation by which an Englishman in particular is 
governed. Fostered partly by our insular position, partly by 
the characters of the race, our daily social as well as political 
existence is ruled by habit—by a dislike to change—a love of 
what has been—a desire to walk in the ste ps of our forefathers. 
Where the philosophical Radicals erred as statesmen was not 
only in undervaluing this element, but in attributing to it no 
value at all. Aspiring to be political leaders, they omitted 
altogether from their calculation of forces the strongest force of 
any. Of course, when it came to action, this defect was at once 
apparent; and so, from the time of the Reform Act downwards, 
the philosophical Radical has been rather depreciated in the 
political market. But much of his spirit was transfused into 
a younger and more vigorous brotherhood, and the Manchester 
politicians took up the somewhat dreary tale of Benthamite 
formulas, and infused into it a new life, drawn from the truths 
of political economy, and applied it to a great, oppressive, and 
intolerable burden, under which they themselves suffered. 

The agitation for the repeal of the Corn Laws was not, in its 
inception, a political agitation at all. It was not a cry invented 
by politicians, although a few public men, Mr. Villiers in par- 
ticular, had been its advocates. It was a demand made for com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests, and made by men engaged 
in manufacture and commerce. That it ultimately led those who 
joined in it to the deeper foundations of political ‘truth, and that 
the fruit of their reflections was to send out two very able and 
remarkable men into the political arena, was an accident, and 
one of which at the outset Cobden and Bright hardly dreamed. 
But before the fray was ended in 1846, the two champions had 
become political leaders ; and their original foray having been 
crowned with success, and they themselv es having entered 
Parliament, they began to look about for fresh fields and 
pastures new. 

The first topic to which they endeavoured to direct the 
interest of the public, was not Parliamentary Reform, but 
Financial Reform and National Arbitration. Possibly because 
it had been taken up by the Whigs, and partly also because the 
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Chartists had thwarted the anti-corn law agitation, neither of 
the two leaders at that time threw themselves with much vigour 
into the question of Parliamentary Reform. The national 
response was languid enough as regarded peace and retrench- 
ment, and so stood their position in 1850, when the selection 
of speeches contained in these volumes commences. 

It is impossible not to be struck in perusing them with the 
freshness and vigour of the handling, and the vast amount of 
information, regarding both this and foreign countries, which 
they contain. The student of the political history of the last 
twenty years will find in them a repertory of thought and re- 
flection, illustrated with great variety, and sometimes in great 
detail. Whether the views announced be sound or unsound in 
themselves, or whether, being sound, they may be too unre- 
servedly expressed, no one can fail to appreciate the speaker's 
meaning, or to admire the boldness, versatility, and strength of 
his grasp. Breadth of view and originality of thought may 
perhaps be wanting; but their very absence tends to increase 
the power and concentration of his assaults. The whole style 
is combative and denunciatory. He tugs and tears at the abuse 
he is at war with, striving by reiterated effort, and force applied 
in all directions, to uproot it from the soil. There is to be. 
found in all his speeches a real, earnest searching after truth; 
and although he does not spare his epithets in defying those he 
believes to be obstructing it, there is a genial honesty and good 
humour throughout, which prove that it is not the acerbity of 
the temper, but the earnestness of the heart, from which they 
spring. Nor has he striven in vain. He has done as much as 
any man alive to bring our institutions to the test of sober 
reason, and to induce the legislature to look to no end but the 
welfare of the great masses they are called to care for. 

The first volume is divided into five sections: India, Canada, 
Ireland, America, and Russia. The second contains his speeches 
on Reform, and on miscellaneous subjects. The field is so wide 
and extended, that a criticism on his views on all these topics 
would extend far beyond our limits. We only intend to ven- 
ture some remarks on one or two of the more important of 
them. The first, in the order of time, is Russia. The speeches 
on the Crimean war were among the most effective he ever de- 
livered ; and he looks back now with complacency to the views 
he then unavailingly enforced. : 

Mr. Cobden and his friends were still intent on their plans 
for retrenchment and peace, when the little cloud which had 
been descried on the horizon of the East began to assume the 
threatening and ominous aspect which resulted in the Crimean 
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war. The views of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright on this matter 
were very intense: nor is it wonderful that they should have 
been so. They held the war to have been undertaken for a 
delusion, the result of a blunder, which could end in nothing 
but calamity ; a stupid and ruinous tribute to the phantom, 
worn out and exploded, of the balance of power; a squabble 
undertaken for some lazy Turks, to save a corrupt and dis- 
solving empire from a fate which was inevitable. Mr. Bright, 
however, was in a great minority in the House, and in a , for 
greater one in the country. ven in those districts in which 
his opinion was wont to have the greatest influence, he found 
but cold and reluctant encouragement. Their voice was still 
for war. But he maintained his ground with stedfastness, 
and even more than his wonted vigour and ability: and when 
looking over these speeches as now collected, it is impossible 
not to admire the nervous and energetic protest which he made 
against the policy which he disapproved. 

From some cause or other, the precise nature of which we 
have never been able entirely to understand, Russia,: the most 
despotic of all the Continental Governments, had relations of a 
friendly nature with the advanced liberals of the Manchester 
school. ‘They thought Russian ambition a bugbear, and the fear 
of Russian aggrandisement a mere bubble and delusion. We 
think Mr. Cobden’s first appearance in print was in a pamphlet 
which he published about 1832 in defence of Russia’s policy. 
This was never forgotten by Nicholas. They sent missions to 
St. Petersburg on errands of peace, disarmament, and _arbi- 
tration; and they thought that the Czar listened with .admira- 
tion, or at least with approbation, to their suggestions. . That he 
did listen is pretty certain. He thought that he was speaking 
to the representatives of those who were struggling to wrest 
the repeal of the Corn Laws from the ¢ aristocracy of England, 
and who might therefore be fairly assumed to speak the “mind 
of the democracy of that country, which was then triumphant. 
That he had no designs of disarmament, the sequel pretty 
clearly proved. But he thought that in the advances of these 
liberal statesmen of England, he saw an opportunity for strik- 
ing a blow which might 1 never occur again. There is not the 
slizhtest doubt, putting aside altogether the diplomatic squabble 
which led to the actual crisis, that the Russian Emperor was 
encouraged to make a bold attempt for his long-cherished plan 
of obtaining possession of the Black Sea, by his belief, on the 
one hand, that Mr. Cobden and his friends represented the 
feeling of the community of England; and on the other, that 
the Aberdeen Government, in which Lord Palmerston was 
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excluded from the Foreign Office, would be, if not friendly, 
at least pacific. But for these two elements, the invasion of the 
Principalities would, perhaps, never have taken place. If Lord 
Palmerston had remained in the Foreign Office, the Russian 
Emperor would never have been so deluded as to suppose that 
England would not compel him to observe the faith of treaties, 

The views subsequently expressed with great power by Mr, 
Bright on this subject forcibly illustrate the remark we have 
already made, that his judgments on political affairs are fre- 
quently wanting in breadth and far-sightedness, though not in 
strength. War is no doubt a great evil, and it is regarded 
with peculiar abhorrence, as unchristian, by the estimable seet 
in which Mr. Bright was educated. The tenets of Quakerism 
have imprinted an indelible stamp upon his opinions and his 
character. He even shares, we believe, their traditional vene- 
ration for James II., and their resolute disbelief of all the 
charges brought by Lord Macaulay against the memory of 
William Penn. But war, like the other events which agitate 
this strange and stormy world, must be judged by its results; 
and it is impossible to deny that many, we might say most, 
of the revolutions which have brought about changes the 
most beneficial to mankind, have been purchased by dreadful 
sacrifices of blood and treasure. It cannot be said that the 
lives so sacrificed were sacrificed in vain. The late American 
civil war was as great a curse as ever fell upon a peaceful and 
prosperous country ; but it has led to the extinction of slavery 
and the consolidation of the Union—though these things were 
not foreseen or intended at the commencement. And so with 
the Crimean war. If that contest had begun and ended, as 
Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright appeared to suppose, in a vain 
attempt to prop up the expiring barbarism of the Ottoman 
Empire, we should agree with them in condemning it. But let 
us briefly sum up the great political results which have mainly 
been brought about by the part we played in that struggle. 
The Emperor Nicholas of Russia, at the head of a prodigious 
military foree—which was supposed to be greater than it was 
in reality—then exercised a preponderating influence over the 
whole continent of Europe, and this influence was ever thrown 
on the side of absolutism and oppression. The Courts of 
Austria and Prussia were, to a great extent, dependent on that 
of St. Petersburg, and the theory of the Holy Alliance was 
still virtually in existence, as was shown by the invasion of 
Hungary. That alliance was dissolved by the war, and Europe 
learned with astonishment that the man who had so long over- 
awed her counsels and frustrated her hopes, perished the victim 
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of the rage and grief with which he had witnessed the defeat of 
his armies. ‘The vast preparations accumulated at Sebastopol 
—evidently with a view to the subjugation of Eastern Europe 
—were utterly destroyed. The Black Sea was rendered a 
neutral water. Russia herself, defeated in the military and 
arbitrary designs of the Czar, was relieved from the pressure 
of his despotic system, and soon entered upon a very different 
and far more enlightened course of policy under his son. The 
great work of the abolition of serfdom was accomplished. 
Russia was opened to a new life: her institutions were re- 
formed ; her territory was traversed by railroads; her national 
forces rapidly expanded. It was in the Crimea that the genius 
of Cavour discerned the opportunity of Italy, and prepared 
the measures which have since been crowned by the complete 
emancipation of that country. The Piedmontese army on the 
Tchernaya was the herald of those gallant troops who fought 
at Magenta, at Solferino, and at Custozza. The Congress of 
Paris, which terminated the war, prepared, though uncon- 
sciously, a new future for Europe. Above all, the Crimean 
war riveted the alliance between England and France. The 
two nations, represented by their respective armies, were 
brought into a close and friendly contact which they had not 
known since the Crusades; and the policy of the two Govern- 
ments marched, as it has since continued to march, in close ac- 
cordance. We venture to assert that the Commercial Treaty 
of 1860, which we regard as the most remarkable exploit of 
Mr. Cobden’s useful life, would not have been possible if the 
alliance of the two nations had not been cemented on the fields 
of Alma and Inkermann. ‘To this country even the hardships, 
losses, and disappointments of this Crimean campaigns ren- 
dered an incalculable service, for they taught us that forty 
years of peace had rendered the organisation of the British 
army obsolete and inefficient, and they revived a martial spirit 
among us which this generation will not willingly allow to die. 
Little more than a year had elapsed after the conclusion of 
the Peace of Paris in 1856, when the Indian Mutiny broke 
out. Had we been as ill-prepared for war then as we were 
in 1853, we tremble to think what the consequences might 
have been. As it was, the whole machine ry of the army was 
in good working order. ‘Troops were poured into India with a 
rapidity which astonished those who had judged us by our 
former shortcomings. India was reconquered. The mutiny 
was crushed. The dominion of India was transferred from the 
Company to the Crown, and a new era of improved govern- 
ment began. 
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These are some of the results which may, we think, be fairly 
attributed to the part we took in the Crimean contest. Had 
we stood aloof from it, as Mr. Bright would, we suppose, have 
wished us to do, we might have avoided some expense and 
some perils; but very probably these events would not have 
occurred as they have occurred; Russia would have established 
her ascendancy over the East, and increased it in Europe; 
France would have formed other alliances; and we should 
have failed to exert any influence over several of the most 
important and beneficial transactions of this century. We 
might then have been compelled to engage in war, not to 
direct the course of events, but to defend our own possessions 
and position in the world. 

While therefore we thoroughly agree with Mr. Bright in 
the policy and the expediency of leaving foreign nations to 
settle their own disputes, we are also quite clear that military 
and naval strength are an essential element of our domestic 
prosperity. It is entirely a question of pounds shillings and 
pence, whether it is cheaper to prevent the undue aggrandise- 
ment of a rival, or to maintain perpetually on foot a force 
suffivient to withstand the utmost efforts of his increased 
power. It would be the height of folly to put it in the power 
of any nation to question with success our naval supremacy, 
and at the same time to reduce our means of natural and in- 
ternal defence to an inadequate scale, in the vain delusion that 
nobody wished to interfere with us. 

It has been said truly in favour of Mr. Bright, and we have 
ourselves given expression to the same sentiment, that he did 
not court popularity in his opinions on the Crimean war, and 
that he maintained them against, and in spite of, very clear and 
strong popular convictions to the contrary. That is quite 
true, and is creditable to him. But his own principles might 
lead him to suspect that as this was the case, there was at least 
a possibility that the people were right, and he was wrong. The 
instincts of a nation, where the expression of public opinion is 
free and open, are generally sound. On this question the instinct 
we believe to have been clearly and unquestionably sound, 
That a great deal may be done ‘and ought to be done in the 
reorganisation of the war de ‘partment, and in the reduction of 
the expenditure by which it is maintained, we believe and hope 
Mr. Cardwell will demonstrate. It will be a high diatinetiee 
if he can succeed in remodelling the system on which our 
military affairs are conducted, and. placing them on a rational 
footing as regards both administration and expenditure. But 
when we are asked to come to the conclusion that the policy 
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of Mr. Bright and his friends was that which should have been 
adopted in 1853, we are obliged to refuse our assent. 

Mr. Bright as a Cabinet Minister now has his thoughts 
directed into another channel, and begins to take some part in 
the actual administration as well as the responsibility of affairs; 
he will therefore find the necessity of conducting them not on 
abstract principles, but with relation to the actual persons and 
circumstances with which it is necessary to deal; and we believe 
he himself will come to be of opinion, though he will probably 
maintain the general principles on which his former views were 
founded, that it is possible the expression of them went beyond 
the occasion, and that the practical application of them to their 
full extent might not only have been difficult but dangerous. 

The unpopularity of the course which they pursued in 
regard to the war, threw the Manchester school of politicians 
for some time into a false position; and this culminated in 1857, 
when opposing Lord Palmerston on the China vote, their 
forces were ‘utterly routed and their chief men excluded from 
Parliament at the dissolution of 1857. There can be little 
doubt that the circumstance of this election tended to foster, if 
it did not create, the antagonism between Lord Palmerston 
and both Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, which went beyond 
mere discrepancy in their political views, and assumed a 
good deal of personal acrimony. Certainly ‘as between Lord 
Palmerston and Mr. Bright there was little in common. Lord 
Palmerston had all the advantages which Mr. Bright did not 
possess, while he was without those qualities that had ren- 
dered Mr. Bright distinguished. Mr. Bright was all earnest- 
ness; Lord Palmerston, in manner at least, all lightness and 
vivacity. While Mr. Bright, from the thorough convictions 
both of his heart and his intellect, was endeavouring to 
persuade, Lord Palmerston, with a few words of good- 
humoured, sometimes even of malicious raillery, having, as he 
knew he had, the majority with him, would crush out and 
extinguish the most fervid exertions of the orator. A certain 
aristocratic superciliousness, rarely exhibited, but sometimes 
elicited when he was much pressed, galled the pride of the 
popular politician, and roused him on the very points on which 
he was most sensitive; and so while Lord Palmerston lived, 
the China vote was never forgotten, although the ability, 
versatility, and power of the veteran Minister were more than 
a match for his antagonists. Still we have always regretted 
that Lord Palmerston and Mr. Bright did not come into closer 
contact. They would probably have found that their estimate 
of each other was unjust. Lord Palmerston, thoroughly English 
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in all his habits, tastes, and convictions, would have found that 
Mr. Bright’s attachment to America did not prevent him from 
being a true-hearted Englishman: Mr. Bright, on the other 
hand, would have found that the light, easy, even careless 
manner of the Minister covered a very large and earnest spirit, 
wide in grasp, firm and resolute in action, and thoroughly, even 
ardently patriotic, 

The Crimean war came and went—Lord Palmerston’; 
majority obtained in 1857 came and went also: and Lord 
Derby acceded to power in 1858, From this time forward 
Mr. Bright seems to have taken a firmer political line. Till 
then he had been rather a capricious and discontented ally of 
the Liberal Administration. But the advent of Lord Derby 
to power seemed to inspire him with resolution and energy, 
Thenceforward he had no terms to keep with the Conserva- 
tives; and he initiated, in the summer of 1858, that agitation 
for Reform which was destined to ripen in the cabinet of a 
Tory Minister. We pass by, however, his views on Reform 
for the present, to deal with another topic quite as important, 
and quite as characteristic, as any we have mentioned. 

Mr. Bright’s opinions have throughout been largely tinged 
by analogies drawn from Americ¢ The example of that 
powerful republic seems to have ‘arly captivated his fancy and 
impressed his judgment. The spectacle of that thriving com- 
munity with no aristocracy, no standing army, no established 
church, no debt, light taxation, and a rapidly increasing 
population, struck him as in vivid contrast to the state of 
things at home. America therefore had for many years been 
his favourite theme, in enforcing his views for the amelioration 
of our own condition; and probably nothing so much tended to 
diminish his weight, and injure his popularity with the more 
Conservative section of the Liberal party, than his constantly 
recurring praises of a community so extremely unlike our own. 
The American civil war, however, coming as it did with the sud- 
denness of lightning, introduced a new and unexpected element 
into this favourite comparison. The once pacitic States were 
deluged with the blood of American citizens, which the hands 
of citizens had shed. That republic, where standing armies 
had been unknown, maintained on either side for four years 
more than half a million of men under arms. No war recorded 
in history had been so deadly. The horrors which Mr. Bright 
had so vividly depicted during the Russian war, were magnified 
tenfold on American soil; and American nance presented the 
spectacle of a debt, scare ely less burdensome than our own, and 
accumulated in the space of five years. 
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hat Mr. Bright took the side of the North; and we have in these 
om volumes seven of his most elaborate speeches delivered on that 
her subject. [hey are all worth perusing, especially from the 
ems light which subsequent events have cast upon them. In some 
rit, respects Mr. Bright has Just cause of complacency in this retro- 
re spect. His line was consistent throughout, and he has some 
reason to say, that opinions which were not popular at the time, 
n’s are now to a large extent accepted as sound and true. He is 
ord right in asserting that the sympathy of some of our public men 
ard turned too unguardedly to the South, as the weaker party con- 
Till tending for independence. He is right in saying that the press 
of was premature and indiscreet in hastily assuming that the 
by South would succeed. His own prognostics on that subject 
a, have been thoroughly verified. He was right in warning 
vas Mr. Laird, and the builders of blockade-runners, against their 
~ questionable oceupation ; and in the present state of negotia- 
fs tions on that subject, it is not easy to deny that he was right 
m™ in urging a more rigorous application of the law. In these 
nt, matters time has proved him to be right: and the presence in 
the Cabinet of one who has held and maintained these views, 
ved will be an additional guarantee to the United States of the 
hat desire of the Government to meet them ina fair and concili- 
ind atory spirit. 
o Another merit Mr. Bright may fairly claim. His constant 
red and reiterated allusions to America, although they have been 
ing ina large measure distasteful even to the Liberal party, have 
of yet compelled us to do justice to America and her insti- 
en tutions. There was much which was really deserving of 
00 admiration in their conduct during the war, even when judged 
to by those whose general sympathy was given to their opponents. 
ore Their general reverence for law, and the independence of their 
tly judges, deserve all praise; and in the affair of the Trent, when 
m4 national passions were at the highest, their conduct was high- 
id- minded and statesmanlike. 
ent On the other hand, the one-sided concentration of Mr. 
ere Bright’s tone of political thought is nowhere so thoroughly 
ds exhibited as in his mode of dealing with American affairs. 
ies He leaves out of his consideration, or at least out of his speeches, 
ans the fact that one half of American prosperity is owing to the 
led unexhausted riches of her territory. If we were legislating for 
ht & people who had access at pleasure to millions of acres of unap- 
sed propriated land, whither our unemployed population could resort, 
the the political and economical problems which meet us at every 
al turn would be much more easy of solution. Our difficulties 


arise in great measure from the fact that we have to deal with 
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a large industrial community, hemmed in by the sea within 
comparatively narrow area, with no outlet for superfluous 
numbers except emigration; where land is not by operation of 
law, but mainly by that of nature, an expensive luxury; and in 
which new resources are little likely to be developed save from 
scientific or mechanical discovery. America had the advantage 
of a virgin soil to begin on: she was not hampered by tradition, 
nor by the numberless slender cords which ancient habit in- 
duces. But that in some respects is the strongest reason for 
not endeavouring to transplant her institutions to a soil and 
climate so different. On the other hand, the American consti- 
tution has not reached its centenary. It had very nearly 
collapsed under the strain of the civil war; its future is at this 
moment uncertain; and it has a long way yet to go before it 
attain the solidity of our own. 

Mr. Bright is not always as broad and philosophical on 
this subject as a siatesman should be. He claimed the sym- 
pathy of Parliament and the public for the Northern States, 
because they were fighting for freedom against slavery; and 
so in a sense they were. But the time to have denounced 
American slavery was before they had been forced into a posi- 
tion in which they could hardly choose but fight. The time 
for denunciation was when no breeze rutiled the waters, and the 
Republic was still free of debt and unconscious of war. If the 
struggle in 1862 called for sympathy with the Union, its long 
tolerance of the hated institution ought to have deprived the 
Union of that sympathy before; or, at least, ought to have 
modified the orator’s previous panegyrics exactly in proportion 
to the strength of the reasons on which he defended America 
in the final act of justice. 

During the war itself none of Mr. Bright’s softness of heart 
betrayed itself. The horrors of war, he would say, were obli- 
terated by the greatness of the crime it was waged to terminate 
and avenge. ‘True; but the whole history of the crisis is full 
of important political lessons, and teaches even our ablest 
statesmen that political idols are but wood and clay after all. 
In regard to the Trent affair, we do not agree with Mr. Bright. 
Lord Palmerston, we think, was right to demand, and the 
American Government were right to concede, the surrender 
of the Southern envoys. It is also just to remember, in 
these speculations on the past, what the actual result was, and 
to whom the credit of it was due. Lord Palmerston steered 
us through that difficult time, and preserved peace with 
America, as well as with the rest of the world. It is easy to 


say that our conduct left a feeling of soreness on the part of 
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America. That is an unhappy consequence; but consequences 
much worse might have ensued. If, as Mr. Bright advised, we 
had permitted the seizure of Mason and Slidell to pass without 
remonstrances, such we believe was the fecling of this country, 
that the Administration would have been expelled from office, 
and an immediate war with America would have been inevi- 
table. Still, it would be unfair to Mr. Bright to deny, that in 
this American controversy his gains are greater than his losses. 
He has been right more than he has been wrong, in a state of 
things in which many of us were more or less mistaken. 

We pass on now to the great question of Parliamentary Re- 
form. Here Mr. Bright may very fairly claim credit for good 
and able service. It was, as we have already said, rather late 
when Mr. Bright threw himself into the ranks of ardent Par- 
liamentary Reformers. During the Sessions of 1856 and 1857 
he was prevented by illness, which all regretted, from taking 
much part in public affairs; but on the accession of Lord 
Derby to power he resolved to raise the standard of Reform in 
varnest, and delivered a series of speeches throughout the 
country, which read now as if inspired by a prophetic vein. 
These speeches, and those delivered during the Sessions of 
1867 and 1868, are the contributions which these volumes bring 
to the Reform controversy. 

Although Mr. Bright’s pilgrimage in 1858 did not, at the 
time, rouse any great amount of enthusiasm, it may fairly be 
said to have been the commencement of serious agitation on 
the subject. Lord Russell, indeed, has the real credit of 
having been the first great statesman who was deeply impressed 
with the necessity and justice of a change, and to his undaunted 
perseverance the country is indebted for its ultimate success. 
He was before his time, as Mr. Fox and Lord Grey were in 
1793; but it is apt to be forgotten that but for his persistent 
efforts, commenced nearly twenty years ago, the question 
might in all probability have been relegated to the next cen- 
tury. But he met with cold response both from Parliament 
and the country; and, indeed, even to the last the second 
Reform Bill is a singular instance of a large extension of popu- 
lar rights maintained and carried chiefly by the convictions of 
the leading statesmen, with the acquiescence rather than the 
enthusiasm of the recipients of the boon. Mr. Bright's agita- 
tion, however, was sufficient to alarm Lord Derby; and the 
proposal of the Conservative measure of 1859 foreshadowed 
the not distant triumph of the cause. 

The interval which elapsed between 1860, when Lord Pal- 
merston’s second Government was formed, and the proposal of 
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Mr. Gladstone’s Bill, under Lord Russell’s Government jp 
1866, is generally ascribed, and not without reason, to Lord 
Palmerston’s indifference to the measure. Buta strong, and at 
the time insuperable, impediment to Parliamentary Reform may 
be found in the existence of the American civil war. It was 
not merely that during the whole course of that contest we 
were in a constant state of anxiety and peril, and obliged to 
shape our course with great cireumspection; but the sudden 
disruption of the great Republic had inspired a wide distrust 
for the time of advanced popular institutions, and rendered the 
House of Commons, and indeed the country too, averse to 
enter on questions of organic change. That Lord Palmerston 
was well pleased to be relieved of the pressure of such a ques- 
tion at such a time is certain. His anxicties were quite suff- 
cient as they stood. When Lord Russell met Parliament 
in 1866, the sky had cleared, the peril was over, Parliament 
again breathed freely, and Reform became at last the serious 
and earnest business of the Legislature. 

We have already remarked on the change of tone and demea- 
nour adopted by Mr. Bright from the moment that on Mr, 
Disraeli’s announcement of his household rated suffrage, he 
felt that retribution had indeed fallen on his foes and assailants, 
His orations in 1858 had a defying, taunting, aggrieved tone. 
But in 1867 he was moderate, statesmanlike, and concili- 
atory. Some natural elation was pardonable, but it was gently 
and genially exhibited. Nothing in the whole of his long poli- 
tical life became him so well as the course he pursued, and 
the spirit he evinced, during the entire Sessions of 1867 and 
i868. 

And now, with what results has this great work been 
attended? The anticipations we hazarded in our last Nun- 
ber have been fully realised. This Parliament at least exhi- 
bits no signs of that rampant democracy which had so long 
been a bugbear and a lion in the path. It is not composed of 
the agitator or the adventurer: almost to a man the candi- 
dates of this kind have been excluded. The working-men have 
shown themselves fully worthy of the confidence reposed in 
them as electors; but none of their own number have been sent 
to represent them. The House of Commons represents as fully 
as ever it did all the great and ancient interests of property and 
social position. The experiment, if such it was, has thus far 
proved utterly devoid of the elements of danger ; the worst that 
has been or can be said of the first Reform Parliament is that 
it differs very little from that which preceded it, except by a 
reinforcement of some forty temperate but resolute Liberals, 
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backed by increased constituencies of the people. If any dis- 
satisfaction has been expressed at the composition of the House 
of Commons, it has proceeded chiefly from those who regarded 
avast extension of the suffrage as an immediate panacea for all 
the evils of the nation. For ourselves, we have shared neither 
their hopes nor their fears. The last Reform Act has left 
England the same England she was before. 

All political parties are necessarily composed of two elements : 
the one consisting of those who prefer to apply the common 
principles of the party with caution and moderation; the other 
of those who are impatient to carry out those principles to their 
furthest consequences. It is superfluous to observe that the 
traditions of this Journal, and of the party we have served so 
long, as well as our own convictions, attach us to the first of 
these sections rather than to the second. In other words, we 
are, and we remain, what we have ever been—Whigs, but not 
Radicals, and we still maintain the doctrine that the strength 
of the Liberal party lies in its moderation rather than in its 
violence. 

If anything were wanted to confirm us in these opinions, we 
should find such evidence in abundance in the character of the 
recent Elections and of the present Ministry. We were told 
that whatever other effects might be produced by Lord Derby’s 
celebrated ‘ leap in the dark,’ it was certain at any rate that 

‘he had succeeded in ‘ dishing the Whigs.’ To such idle boasts 
we reply in the words of Horace— 


‘ Merses profundo, pulchrior evenit.’ 


We are not eager to dispute about terms; and if the good 
old name of Whig has gone out of fashion, let it rest in its 
glory. But Whigs as we are, the new Parliament and the new 
Ministry are quite as Whig as we could desire them to be; and 
we are most happy to find that the choice of the country, and 
the appointments made by the Prime Minister, coincide so 
entirely with our own predilections. 

For what is the fact? Throughout England, and even in 
Scotland, wherever men came forward with the strongest pre- 
tensions to extreme opinions, whether as philosophers or as 
working-men, they were rejected by the constituencies, inso- 
much that we have actually to regret the exclusion of some very 
able persons whom we should have been glad to see in the 
House of Commons, though we do not always agree with tiem. 
Nay more: not only did Radical or extreme Liberal opinions 
not prove the most auspicious colour to fight under, but they 
served in several instances the opposite purpose, and, in fact, 
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contributed to promote what is called the Conservative re- 
action, and to bring in the Conservative candidate. For the 
tactics of the Conservatives are simple enough. They do not 
make war on moderate Liberal principles ; on the contrary, 
they profess to adopt and to share them. But they ascribe to 
their Liberal antagonists extravagant and revolutionary designs, 
and then triumph in the defeat of schemes which originated in 
nothing but their own passions, their own ignorance, and their 
own cowardice. Radicalism is still a bugbear and a name of 
terror to a great many Englishmen; and if some votes were 
gained in the large towns by Radical professions, many more 
were lost in the counties by Radical threats. The truth is that 
the country at large showed very little sympathy for extreme 
opinions of any kind, and expressed a genuine distrust of men 
supposed to advocate extreme opinions, even though they were 
men of genius. The electors took the via media. They ex- 
pressed their contempt for the Tories by reducing them to a 
feeble minority ; but they did not reward the exertions of Mr. 
Beales, or even recognise the lofty claims of Mr. Mill; and 
they returned a Parliament strikingly resembling, as far as we 
can judge, the Parliaments which have sat at Westminster for 
the last thirty years. 

We certainly do not desire to see in the British House 
of Commons an assembly mainly swayed by the aristocracy 
of birth, or the aristocracy of wealth ; on the contrary, we wish 
it to represent the People, and we should gladly have welcomed 
a greater number of self-educated and self-raised men within its 
walls. The working-man ceases to be an artisan when his 
own ability and industry have improved his social position ; in 
that capacity there are many working men in the House of Com- 
mons, but the result of the last Election shows that no pure 
artisans have as yet gained the confidence of the constituencies. 
On the contrary, the House contains forty-five eldest sons 
of peers, sixty-five younger sons and brothers, fifty-seven 
baronets, and six baronets’ sons, with perhaps a still larger 
number of persons connected with the aristocracy by marriage 
or descent. Large manufacturers, bankers, and railway direc- 
tors are alsonumerously represented. The landed gentry send, 
of course, their full contingent in the counties; and the resi- 
due, even of the professional class, is but small.* The Eng- 
lish House of Commons still remains, in fact, whether for good 


* See an interesting paper on the Social Elements of the House of 
Commons, in the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ for 28th December, from 
which we take these numbers. 
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or evil, the most aristocratical body in the world; and its 
power is all the greater that it is not derived from aristo- 
eratical privilege, but from the free choice of the whole people. 

It is, we are convinced, utterly false that Mr. Gladstone 
entertains, or ever did entertain, the extravagant opinions 
which were freely imputed to him by his opponents in the 
heat of the contest in Lancashire and elsewhere. But if he 
was ever suspected of an excessive proclivity to views which 
were to overthrow the Church and the Constitution, he cer- 
tainly took the most prompt and decisive method of rebutting 
and dispelling that charge by his very first act—namely, the 
formation of his Government. In our judgment, no Administra- 
tion has been formed in this country for more than a quarter 
of a century so admirably adapted to carry out the business of 
the nation. A task, always of great difficulty, was surmounted 
by Mr. Gladstone with such readiness that he showed he had 
effectually prepared himself to meet it, and with such consum- 
mate skill, that his success in this all-important starting-point 
may justly be accepted as of the happiest augury for the future. 

The honoured names of Russell, Grey, Stanley, and Elliot 
have indeed entirely disappeared from the political councils of 
the Crown. They belong to a period illustrious in the annals 
of liberty and of England, for the men who bear them per- 
formed their part with ability and success in the whole series 
of Parliaments which sat from 1832 to 1868. But the notion 
that Whig principles are inseparably connected with a few 
creat families and must with them perish and decay, is either a 
vulgar delusion or a Tory fable. Other men arise, other fami- 
lies exist, to carry on the work which has been so well begun ; 
and if Mr. Gladstone has to regret the loss of some of his 
former colleagues, he has supplied their places by men of equal 
talent and more youthful energy. Seven members of the new 
Cabinet—Lord Hatherley, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Bright, Mr. Bruce, 
Mr. Childers, Lord Kimberley, and Mr. Chichester Fortescue 
—enter it for the first time, all men of mark and vigour; and 
these have been conjoined to the seven most effective members 
of the last Liberal Administration—Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Clarendon, Lord Granville, Lord Hartington, the Duke of 
Argyll, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Cardwell. The mere juxta- 
position of the names which have been added and the names 
which have been retained, is the most expressive testimony to 
the true character of the Government. 

Nor has Mr. Gladstone been less successful in the substruc- 
ture of his Administration. He has everywhere brought in 
men of high efficiency, and he has placed them where their 
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talents will be most available. For the first time for many 
years we have a Government which is a perfectly constituted 
machine, compact and vigorous, and free, as far as human in- 
firmity will allow, from inherent weakness. The younger men 
outside and below the Cabinet are in training for the higher 
offices they will one day fill; and unless some great and un- 
expected changes should arise upon the political horizon, we 
think the country may well look forward to the duration of a 
settled Administration, s supported by a powerful Parliamentary 
majority, and capable of dealing with the great questions 
before it. The crisis of the last few years has ended in the 
regeneration of the Liberal party. We cannot discover that 
it has lost any of the qualities which entitled it to the confi- 
dence of timid men, or to the reliance of bold men. It is the 
glory of the Whig party, that far from destroying any of the 
great institutions of the country, there is not one of them 
which has not derived fresh strength and vigour from the 
process of Reform. But on the other hand, the government 
has gained immensely in intelligence and in power; and we 
trust these qualities will be felt, not on one question only, or in 
one direction, but in all the various matters which loudly call 
for the attention and guidance of an efficient Administration. 

We do not pretend to have the slightest information beyond 
the whole of the public as to the intentions of the Cabinet on 
the subject of the [rish Church ; and therefore we shall abstain 
altogether from discussing hypotheses which may turn out, in 
a month, to be as unfounded as the conjectures of the news- 
papers. But we are well content to take for our guidance 
the expressions used by Mr. Bright not long ago on this ques- 
tion, and now republished in the volumes before us :— 

‘It is a great thing in statesmanship, when you are about to make 
a change which is inevitable, and which shocks some,-disturbs more, 
and makes hesitating people hesitate still more—it is a great thing, 
I say, if you can make the past slide into the future without any 
great jar, and without any great shock to the feelings of the people. 
And in doing these things the Government can always afford to be 
generous and gracious to those whom they are obliged to disturb. 

‘We have found that this has been the case W hen needful changes 
have been proposed; for instance, hon. Gentlemen will recollect 
when tithe commutation for Ireland was passed, that there was a 
certain concession made to the landowners of Ireland, to induce 
them to acquiesce in the proposition of Parliament. We know that 
when slavery was abolished a considerable sum of money was voted. 
Lord Derby proposed in this House that compensation should be 
given to the slaveowners. If it had not been for that, slavery 
would before long have been abolished by violence. But Parliament 
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thought it was much better to take the step it did take, and I am 
not, at this period of time, about for a moment to dispute its wisdom. 
In all these things we endeavour, if we are forced to make a great 
change, to make it in such a manner as that we shall obtain the 
acquiescence and the support, if possible, of those who are most 
likely to be nearly affected by it. Suppose we were going to dis- 
establish the Church of Scotland, and I understand that the re are & 
great number belonging to the Established Church of Scotland who 
are coming round to the opinion that it would be much to their 
benefit, and I think for the benefit of their Church, if it were dis- 
established—if we were going to disestablish the Chureh of Scotland 
or the Church of England, no person for a moment would suppose 
that, after having taken all the tithes and all the income from these 
Churches, you would also take all the churches and all the par- 
sonage-houses from the Presbyterian people in Scotland, or from 
the Episcopal Church people in England. You would not do any- 
thing of that kind. You would do to them as we should wish, if 
we were in their position, that the Government and Parliament 
should do to us. Do what you have to do thoroughly for the good 
of the country, but do it in such a manner as shall do least harm, 
and as shall gain the largest amount of acquiescence from those 
whom you are about to affect. I venture to say that such is the 
course we should take about Ireland. 

‘I am very free in speaking on these matters. I am not a Catholic 
in the sense of Rome. Iam not a Protestant in the sense in which 
that word is used in Ireland. I am not connected with a powerful 
sect in England. I think, from my training, and education, and 
association, and thought on these questions, I stand in a position 
which enables me to take as fair and unimpassioned a view of the 
matter as perhaps any man in the House. Now, if I were asked to 
give my advice, and if I am not asked I shall give it—I should pro- 
pose that where there are congregations in Ireland—I am speaking 
now, of course, of the present Established Church—who would 
undertake to keep in repair the church in which they have been 
accustomed to worship, and the parsonage-house in which their 
ministers live; Parliament should leave them in the possession of 
their churches and of their parsonage-houses. And I believe I 
speak the sentiment of every Catholic Member on this side of the 
House, and probably of every intelligent Catholic in Ireland, not. 
only of the laity but of the hierarchy and the priesthood, when I 
say that they would regard such a course as that on the part of 
Parliament as just, under the circumstances in which we are placed. 
Well, then, of course there would be no more bishops appointed by 
the Crown, and that institution in Ireland would come to an end, 
except it were continued upon the principle upon which bishops 
are appointed in Scotland. All State connexion would be entirely 
abolished. You would then have all alike. The Protestants would 
have their churches and parsonage-houses as they have now. But 
the repairs of them, and the support of their ministers, would be 
provided by their congregations, or by such an organisation as they 
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chose to form. The Catholics would provide, as they have hitherto 
done so meritoriously and with a remarkable liberality, for them- 
selves.’ (Vol. i. pp. 412-414.) 


And again :— 


‘The main principle being secured, that State Church supremacy 
is abolished in Ireland, and that the Irish Churches are henceforth 
to be free Churches upon the voluntary principle, then I should be 
willing, and I would recommend every person in the country whom 
my voice may reach, to make any reasonable concession that can be 
suggested in the case. So anxious am I that it should be done, that 
I should be delighted to co-operate with the right hon. Gentleman, 
and with hon. Members on the opposite side of the House, in sup- 
port of any just measure for settling this great question. But I 
say, if it ever does come to be dealt with by a great and powerful 
Minister, let it be dealt with in a great and generous spirit. J 
would counsel to all men moderation and justice. It is as necessary 
to Protestants as to Catholics and to Nonconformists that they should 
endeavour to get rid of passion in discussing this question. 

‘Weare, after all, of one religion. I imagine that there will come 
a time in the history of the world when men will be astonished that 
Catholics and Protestants have had so much animosity against and 
suspicion of each other. I accept the belief in a grand passage, 
which I once met with in the writings of the illustrious founder of 
the colony of Pennsylvania. He says that “The humble, meck, 
“merciful, just, pious, and devout souls are everywhere of one 
“religion, and when death has taken off the mask they will know 
*‘one another, though the diverse liveries they wear here make 
* them strangers.” Now, may I ask the House to act in this spirit, 
and then our work will be easy. The noble Lord, towards the con- 
clusion of his speech, spoke of the cloud which rests at present over 
Ireland. It is a dark and heavy cloud, and its darkness extends 
over the feelings of men in all parts of the British Empire. But 
there is a consolation which we may all take to ourselves. An 
inspired king and bard and prophet has left us words which are not 
only the expression of a fact, but which we may take as the utter- 
ance of a prophecy. He says, ‘“‘ To the upright there ariseth light 
“in the darkness.” Let us try in this matter to be upright. Let 
us try to be just. That cloud will be dispelled. The dangers which 
surround us will vanish, and we may yet have the happiness of 
leaving to our children the heritage of an honourable citizenship in 
a united and prosperous Empire.’ (Vol. i. pp. 417, 418.) 


If these are the expressions of the man most dreaded by 
the clerical mind, it is not unreasonable to suppose that a 
Cabinet which has Mr. Gladstone for its chief, and Lord 
Hatherley for its Chancellor, will not be animated by a bitter 
hostility, or even by indifference, to the rights and interests of 
the Episcopalian Church in Ireland as an independent Church: 
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and if we may in our turn venture to hazard a conjecture, we 
should predict that the Government will so frame its measure 
of disestablishment and disendowment that the Irish Church is 
not unlikely to make a good bargain by the transaction and 
would be singularly ill-advised to reject it. We assume that 
in respect to that portion of Church property which is indispu- 
tably her own, the Episcopalian Church in Ireland will not be 
placed on a worse footing than the other Churches or religious 
bodies existing in that country, and she will be protected by 
law in the same manner and degree as they are. We assume 
also that the trusts on which the property of the Irish Epis- 
copalians is to be held, will be regulated by the performance 
of certain obligations and by a conformity to the standards 
of discipline and belief existing in the Church of England, 
as they are in the Episcopalian Churches of the Colonies. 
If these conditions can be satisfactorily determined by Par- 
liament, the Irish Episcopalians will obtain all that they can 
justly demand, and they may very well relinquish their claims 
to be a national or dominant Establishment. 

There is one consideration connected with this subject on 
which we would say a word, and the more so as it has not been 
much adverted to in this country. The Episcopalian Church 
in Ireland differs materially in its spirit and character from the 
Anglican Church with which it professes to be identified. As 
the reaction against Presbyterianism in Scotland has driven 
the Episcopalian Church in this part of Britain to the verge of 
Romanism, so the reaction against Romanism in Ireland has 
driven the Irish Episcopalian Church in that island to the 
verge of non-conformity. The prevailing creed of her minis- 
ters is Calvinistic. She attaches less importance than her 
sister Church to the forms of ritual and the discipline of Epis- 
copacy. Even the use of the Liturgy is not universally po- 
pular with her clergy; and it is probable that if uncontrolled 
by legal authority they would ere long merge into the more 
enthusiastic Protestant sects with which they are surrounded. 
We have no doubt that in losing the character of an esta- 
blished Church, the Irish Episcopalian clergy will use their 
freedom to throw themselves with greater energy into the ultra- 
Protestant ranks, and will carry on their theological warfare 
with increased ardour—harmless, as long as it is confined to 
theological weapons. But to the more zealous members of 
the Church such a prospect is not unattractive, and this cir- 
cumstance accounts perhaps for the very slender defence they 
have hitherto attempted to make of their position as an Esta- 
blishment. On the other hand, the zeal of the Protestant 
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landowner in defence of his Church is not very sincere, be- 
‘ause he foresees that a portion of the spoil can hardly fail to 
find its way into his own pocket, either by the remission of 
tithe or by its appropriation to other national purposes. 

But although the question of the Irish Church has assumed 
at this moment a high degree of political importance from the 
principles involved in it, yet when we consider the vast and 
varied requirements of this Empire, and the innumerable 
duties of great urgency the Government has to fulfil, we can- 
not regard a measure which only affects directly one part of 
the United Kingdom, as the most momentous of the questions 
which Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues have now to consider. 
Most of these questions have been before the public for several 
years. Some of them have been referred to Special Commis- 
sions, which are now about to report. Others have been dis- 
cussed to satiety in Parliament and by the Press. Enough 
has been said about them; the time for action is come. 

To begin with Law Reform. The Judicature Commission 
will shortly report to the Crown, and it is understood that 
important changes will be recommended in the distribution of 
judicial business, which may affect the whole administration of 
Justice. Some progress has been made, tentatively, in the 
process of digesting the unwritten Law of England ; and there 
is no one thing of more essential importance to the nation than 
the promotion of this work, as the nearest approach we can 
make to Codification, in which both India and our own colonies 
have outstepped the mother country. The revision of the 
Law of Bankruptcy and of the Naturalisation Laws are 
matters of pressing urgency and must be dealt with in the 
present Session. The excellent Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on the Patent Laws has led at present to no legislative 
result; and there are several other subjects of. great import- 
ance to the legal and social interests of the country, on which 
elaborate inquiries have been made by Royal Commissions or 
otherwise, and which only require the intervention of an 
active Government to bring the fruit of these inquiries to 
maturity. 

This country is so little accustomed to be governed, and in 
truth desires so little government, that it is seldom the Home 
Department is ealled upon to propose large and active mea- 
sures of reform. But in the hands of Mr. Bruce, who pos- 
sesses in the highest degree the qualifications of an excellent 

Home Secretary, the powers of his office will not slumber. 
The only question is, in which direction his attention should 
first be turned, for as Sir Robert Peel said long ago, Par- 
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liament and the country can only master one great subject at 
once. Perhaps the most pressing topic is the disposal and 
management of the criminal population, for the streets of 
London have ceased to be secure; crime is increasing, and 
with crime the enormous cost of depredators and depredation. 
Next come the Trades’ Unions, which must be considered and 
dealt with as soon as the Report of the Commission has been 
laid before Parliament. Mr. Gladstone has already intimated 
that one of the measures to which he has directed his at- 
tention is designed to create a more efficient control by the 
body of ratepayers over county rates. But we hope he will 
carry this principle much further. We believe that the people 
of this country have but little reason to complain of the 
taxation levied by the State. It is equally imposed; it is 
cheaply collected ; it is honestly spent. But of the enormous 
sums levied under the form of rates and local taxation the very 
reverse must be said. It amounted in the past year to no less 
than 18,776,0002, or about a quarter of the whole public 
revenue of the State. This is really the oppressive and un- 
just portion of our public burdens. It is assessed with ex- 
cessive inequality and injustice by parochial boards, subject to 
no general control and deaf to remonstrance; it is collected 
by non-official persons; and it is spent nobody knows how, 
at least in the metropolis and in many other towns of the 
Empire. The enterprise to which we should especially de- 
sire that Mr. Bruce may turn his fresh energy, backed by 
a Parliamentary majority eager to distinguish itself by some 
useful work, is the establishment of a complete system of 
municipal government in the metropolis, and the introduction 
of an effective control over the system of local taxation 
throughout the kingdom. Nothing is more discreditable than 
the anarchy of London and its circumjacent cities; nothing 
more unworthy of a nation which professes to govern distant 
empires, than the fact that the government of its own capital 
is in the hands of a ridiculous medieval corporation and of 
parochial boards, all at war with each other. A municipal 
government of the metropolis being established on a proper 
footing, the great questions of pauperism, crime, police, public 
works, water-supply, markets, sanitary improvements, and local 
taxation, would, of course, be dealt with by it. 

The subject of pauperism, however, is not confined to 
London or to great cities, though they act with frightful cen- 
tripetal force on the pauper population. But it pervades the 
country and affects all our local institutions. The check given 
to the progress of the disease by the great Act of 1833 has 
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now lost much of its original power. The class of men who 
take part in the administration of the Poor-law is no longer 
that of the guardians who saved the New Poor-law from its 
fierce assailants. A thorough revision of the system is re- 
quired; and Mr. Goschen will find no inconsiderable field for 
his talents as an administrator if he masters the whole subject, 
and appeals to the intelligence of Parliament and of the 
country to support him in the measures he may deem it 
expe dient to adopt. 

Mr. Cardwell finds the War Office in disorder, for in fact 
the establishment has never been put on a satisfactory footing 
since the fusion of the departments twelve years ago; and he 
also finds many great questions of military policy awaiting a 
solution—the purchase system, the duration of enlistment, the 
organisation of the militia and reserves, which are now a farce, 
the armament of fortifications, military education, and the 
introduction of various improvements into the army, adapted 
to new modes and theories of warfare, which are already 
familiar to the continental States. 

We have so fully expressed in these pages our opinions on 
Admiralty administration, that we are not surprised to find 
that Mr. Childers should only have accepted the position of 
First Lord, on condition that the department should be to 
some extent re-organised. We only hope that he will go far 
enough, and establish the responsible authority of the Minister 
over the Board of Admiralty, with the professional assistance 
of naval officers, constructors, and financiers subject to his 
control. 

The Treasury has also to some extent been re-organised, 
The junior lordships are now to be places of actual labour and 
responsibility, one of them being especially connected with the 
financial administration of the army. We have no doubt that 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Lowe are very much in earnest in 
their plans of retrenchment, and that the country will derive 
benefit from them by a reduction of expenditure. It is 
the paramount duty of Government to take care that no por- 
tion of the public money is misspent or spent in excess, and 
that the public gets its money’s worth for what it pays in 
taxes. But we confess that we see no reason to carry re- 
trenchment so far as to diminish or impair in any degree the 
efficiency of the public service. Lord Overstone was once 
heard to remark that probably no part of a man’s income was 
spent so much for his own advantage as that which he con- 
tributes to the State; because, in fact, for that small sum he 
obtains the blessings and advantages of living in a civilised com- 
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munity, which comprise all his rights as a man and a citizen. 
No doubt in the last few years the civil estimates have largely 
increased ; that only proves that the social wants of the people 
have increased likewise, and that the State has been more active 
in providing for them. We require and we have more educa- 
tion, more improvements, more public walks and buildings, more 
art, cheaper law, more savings’ banks, post-offices, and tele- 
graphs, more sanitary measures, more inspectors to protect life 
and limb, and, in short, all the signs of an advancing civilisation. 
These things are not advancing more rapidly than the wealth 
and intelligence of the community. The nation is both able 
and willing to pay for ameliorations which tend to prolong, to 
raise, and to cheer the life of the people; and indeed this ex- 
penditure, such as it is, is for the most part raised by taxes on 
the richer classes, and spent in advantages conferred upon the 
poorer classes. Indeed in some branches of expenditure of 
this nature, as in the matters of education and public works, 
we are very much behind several countries much less favoured 
by fortune than ourselves. This therefore is not the kind of 
retrenchment the public desires. 

sut no doubt the military and naval establishments are 
enormous, and in some respects profuse. Mr. Disraeli before 
he came into office styled them ‘bloated armaments,’ but in 
office he did nothing to reduce them. And here we meet at 
once an important question, on which several members of the 
present Ministry—more especially Mr. Lowe and Mr. Bright 
—have frequently and loudly expressed their opinions; we 
mean the maintenance of military and naval establishments in 
the British Colonies at the expense of the people of this 
country. It has been demonstrated before Committees of the 
House of Commons that the detachments maintained by Great 
Britain in her dependencies abroad are (with the exception of 
the garrisons of Malta and Gibraltar) too weak to be of any 
effectual use in war; that they are, in fact, employed as 
police ; and that if British troops are needed or desired at all 
by the inhabitants of those colonies, who are now invested with 
all the powers of self-government, they must be prepared to 
pay the cost of them, as is the case with the British forces 
serving in India and paid exclusively by the Indian Treasury. 
England, we are satisfied, has no interest whatever in scatter- 
ing her forces in small detachments over the globe; the 
practice weakens and impairs her real military strength, for it 
is highly injurious to the army : and although the same reason- 
ing does not apply with equal cogency to the naval squadrons 
on foreign stations, inasmuch as ships and seamen must be 
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trained and employed by navigating the ocean, we have no doubt 
that these may also be reduced. One of the first steps, there- 
fore, to be taken by Lord Granville as Colonial Minister, if he 
is prepared to act up to the opinions recorded by several of his 
colleagues, will be to inquire what are the wishes and in- 
tentions of the Colonial Governments on this subject, and 
to inform them that if England is still to supply them 
with any military force, it must be at their expense, not at 
ours. In short, to give effect to the policy. commenced some 
time ago by Lord Grey and Mr. Cardwell. We have long 
ceased to put forward any claim to tax the colonies; it is now 
time that the colonies ceased to tax us. Upon the same prin- 
ciple we should unquestionably decline to spend English money 
on colonial fortifications, except when they are manifestly un- 
dertaken for imperial objects and especially for the convenience 
and protection of our navy in foreign waters. 

This rapid survey of what we conceive to be the more 
pressing duties of the Government would be incomplete if we 
failed to advert to the measures with reference to Education 
which have fortunately devolved on Mr. Forster, one of the 
most energetic and consistent Liberals in the Administration. 
Mr. Bright is reported to have said in one of his speeches, 
that not two years should elapse from the meeting of a Re- 
formed Parliament before the means of education should be 
brought to the door of every man in Britain. We confess 
that we are less sanguine as to the result of State or Parlia- 
mentary interference in education; and we think that the 
obstacles to its more rapid diffusion are not the want of schools 
or laws on the subject, but the prejudices of one class and the 
ignorance of others. But without pledging Mr. Bright to an 
exact fulfilment of his prediction, the present Government is 
undoubtedly bound and anxious to promote the great work by 
all the means in its power. No doubt very large results might 
ensue from a strict inquiry into all the endowments already 
existing for educational purposes in the kingdom, and the 
future Minister of Public Instruction ought to be armed with 
powers to deal with them. 

Among the secondary appointments of the Government, 
none has given us greater pleasure than that of Mr. Layard 
to the office of First Commissioner of Woods and Works. 
He has great energy, excellent taste, and cultivated judgment. 
Many great public works are already in progress; others must 
be undertaken without delay, as the Courts of Justice, the 
completion of the Public Offices, the alteration of the National 
Gallery, and the construction of new thoroughfares in London. 
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These undertakings could not be in better hands; and he will 
have the valuable assistance of Mr. James Fergusson, well 
known for his admirable works on architecture, as secretary to 
the department for public buildings. 

We have thus hastily glanced over the vast field of action, 
on which the Government appears to us to be called upon to 
put forth its powers. For many years past the state of parties 
have been so unsettled, or so evenly balanced, or the heads of 
administration have been so much disposed to leave things as 
they found them, that the difficulty and uncertainty of carrying 
any new measure through Parliament was such as almost to 
dispense the Members of the Government from attempting a 
hopeless task. 

In a recent pamphlet on ‘Crime,’ Mr. Henry Taylor thus 
speaks of what he justly terms ‘a capital defect in our system 
‘ of government’ :— 

‘No labour of inquiry and investigation is spared, the most emi- 
nent political men take their full share of it,as well as the most 
experienced professional and the most learned scientific men: but 
when all is ripe for the Government to bring a Bill into the House 
of Commons, there are lions in the path; perverse, or ignorant, or 
factious adversaries may be met with; either intrepidity is wanting, 
or time and strength for contention; and what, if practicable, is a 
plain and imperative duty affecting the most momentous public in- 
terests, is what the Government cannot afford to perform. The fact 
is, that, in our system of government, the responsibility, which for 
acts is excessive and intimidating, for omissions is often defective 
and nugatory.’ 


The present Government have no such excuse. Mr. Glad- 
stone is the leader of a powerful majority, and a highly 
efficient body of ministers, eager to mark their return to office 
by real services to their country. They expect to be led 
onwards. They expect to govern. One of the most fatally 
injurious consequences of the late attempt to hold office with- 
out power, and to rule in a minority, was the discredit and 
weakness into which all administrative authority fell. An 
Administration like that of Mr. Disraeli could only take its cue 
from the humour of the House of Commons or the indulgence 
of its antagonists—begging here, borrowing there—with no 
will or power of its own. An Administration with a majority 
of one hundred at its back is in the opposite position ; it is the 
master of circumstances and of affairs, not their slave; but in 
proportion to its power is its responsibility, and, we will add, 
the high expectations of the country. The Reform Bill and the 
General Election have not essentially modified the character 
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of the House of Commons, but they have rendered its forces 
far more intense, and brought them into closer dependence on 
the Electoral body, that is, the nation at large. It is, there- 
fore, of paramount importance that the Government and the 
Parliament should not fail in the accomplishment of the great 
duties confided to them, and that the result of their efforts for 
the public good should realise the buoyant hopes of their sup- 
porters. 


NOTE. 


Earl Russell has called our attention to a passage in our last 
Number, p. 568, which he conceives to be likely to give a wrong im- 
pression of his proposals regarding the Irish Church. 

His Lordship states (1.) that he proposed in his first letter to Mr. 
Fortescue that the Irish Church should be disestablished (see p. 77), 
and that by way of example the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin 
should be styled hereafter Archbishop Trench, and the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop should be called Archbishop Cullen, thereby 
placing the two on an equal footing. (2.) In respect to endowment 
his Lordship proposed that on the expiry of life interests, six-eighths 
of the tithe rent-charge should be allotted to the Roman Catholic 
clergy ; one-eighth to the Episcopalian Protestants, and less than 
one-eighth to the Presbyterians. 


No. CCLXI V. will be published in April. 
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